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SAWING THE SELLING KNOTS” 


To my mind the lumber dealers of the United States 
are today facing a situation that has been faced by 
inany other retail merchants; namely, the necessity of a 
complete revision of the old-time selling methods. Per- 
haps I can make my thought a little clearer if I tell you 
a story. 

Away back in my boyhood days I remember very dis- 
tinetly a whole-souled, big hearted, paunchy individual 
whose store was located in a midstate town. It was an 
old weather beaten one and a quarter story frame build- 
ing with a wooden awning extending out the width of the 
sidewalk over the two large windows in front. These 
windows were made up of many small and generally 
dirty panes of glass. To go into the store you stepped 
up one step or more to come on to the level of the plat- 
form before the door. When you opened the door by 
some seeret connection the tinkling of a bell at the rear 
signified your entrance. 

The store was a long one—so long that the light from 
the front windows could not dispel the gloom half way 
haek and the back of the store even with the aid of two 
smaller windows was quite dark. Window space had 
heen given up to wall and shelf space. At the rear 
was an old eastiron stove with a bulge in the middle 
whieh made it grotesquely look as if it had been filled 
too full. In front of the old walnut show cases were 
placed barrels and boxes—so many in fact that it had 
heen impossible to wash the floor, which countless saw- 
dust sweepings and tobacco juice had stained a dull 
drab. 

Such was Grandpa’s store, as all we children called it 
—a store in which you could get almost anything from a 
hairpin to a wedding outfit. Such was the store of prob- 
ably this growing village’s best liked man and he en- 
ioyed the trade and confidence of the community and 
had become prosperous. He was satisfied with himself, 
lis trade and the village. 

Then one fateful day one of Grandpa’s competitors 
give up the ghost and his stock was sold to a stranger. 
Soon the stranger began to make alterations in the 

store. More windows were cut in the side. The wooden 
awning in front was removed, the store was given a 
fresh coat of paint and up in front was placed a large 
sign saying—THE DAYLIGHT STORE. The inside 
counters, shelves, woodwork and walls were painted white. 

‘he floor was serubbed until all the old stains and dirt 
were removed. A long row of hitching posts were placed 

vutside, the windows: were cleaned and, I remember dis- 
tinctly, in one of these were placed jars of stick candy 
and jimeracks, and despite our loyalty to Grandpa it 
vas hard to pass the new store. 

Some of Grandpa’s customers occasionally stopped at 
he new store. Grandpa used to laugh and say they went 
there to see the cireus and then eame to him to buy— 
hut they kept going more and more. Grandpa stormed 
and eussed. He swore he was not going to make a show 
place of his place. People would soon find out where 
good merchandise was kept. Before he would. resort to 
such methods he would sell out. The other man was all 
wrong and he, Grandpa, was right and he would not 
change his methods. 

But why prolong the tale? Grandpa lived to see the 
day when the DAYLIGHT STORE was the big store of 
the town—lived to see them open the new DAYLIGHT 
DEPARTMENT STORE—a big double store, two stories 
high, and I believe really that that event hastened his 
death. 

Now, just why did this store grow and Grandpa’s 
shrink? Gentlemen, because the new store gave more 
for the money. ‘There are but three things we sell; 
namely, Ideas, Merchandise and Service. Grandpa sold 
only Merchandise. The new store sold all three. When 
we children had a longing for candy Grandpa would 
satisfy the longing in exchange for our pennies. The 
new store created the longing—gave us the idea we were 
candy hungry, and we hustled for the pennies with which 
to satisfy that longing. 

How many times have you, homeward bound, hesi- 


*Address delivered before the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association at Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 21, 
1917. 


|By Walter F. Dunlap, of Milwaukee, Wis. | 


tated at a beautiful fruit display and then, realizing 
that you were orange or banana hungry, stopped to buy? 
The store that sold you that fruit got that part of your 
trade instead of your regular grocer because it sold 
you two things—the Idea that you were fruit hungry and 
the Merchandise. A salesman told me one day of an ex- 
perience that he had had. He had ealled at the office 
ot a friend on Saturday and while he was talking with 
this friend, Sam, the building bootblack, stuck his head 
in the door and yelled, ‘‘Shine?’’ Not getting an im- 
mediate response he started to close the door when one 
of the gentlemen ealled him back and said, ‘‘Yes, I 
want a shine.’’ 

This salesman turned to Sam and said, ‘‘ How long 
have you been shining shoes in this building, Sam?’’ 
and the darky replied, ‘‘ Why, I done been shinin’ shoes 
here for *bout ten years,’’ and the salesman said, ‘‘Sam, 
do you want to have the biggest day’s business you 
ever had? If you do and will do as I tell you to you 
van get twice the business today you have ever gotten 
before,’’ and then he proceeded to instruct Sam, saying 
to him: ‘‘When you go to the next office don’t open 
the door and yell, ‘Shine?’ Just walk in quietly and 
walk up to the man and stand there until he looks at 
you and when he does, say ‘Do you want a nice Sunday 
shine, mister?’ Don’t wait for an answer, but drop 
right down and put your box'ready for his foot.’’? The 
salesman drilled Sam a few times and then said, ‘‘Go 
over and try it on that young lady over there.’’ Sam 
looked at the stenographer and then turned to the sales- 
man and said, ‘‘She done never had her shoes shined 
since I have been in this building,’’ but the salesman told 
Sam to go ahead and try it. 

Sam walked over to the lady, stood at attention until 
she looked up from her work and then said, ‘‘Say, Miss, 
let me give you a nice Sunday shine,’’ and dropping 
down put his box in position. There was a moment’s 
hesitation and then up came the girl’s foot. Sam had 
sold her the idea of a nice shiny pair of shoes for Sunday 
and with visions of how her unshined shoes would go with 
her new hat or her new dress she had been sold the idea 
of a good looking pair of shoes and consequently bought 
the merchandise—the shine. 

The canned soup manufacturer advertises, ‘‘ Keep a 
dozen cans of ——-— soup in the house. Have some- 
thing when company comes.’’ The Victor Talking Ma- 
chine people say, ‘‘No dull evenings; the world’s fa- 
mous artists will entertain you. Have it sent home 
now, pay for it later.’? The automobile people say, 
‘*Don’t envy your neighbor; buy a car and enjoy it your 
self.’? 

Don’t you see that these people are selling three things 
—Ideas, Merchandise and Service? And, gentlemen, 
they are getting the money—your money. I say your 
money, for half the autos are owned by people who have 
no license whatsoever to own them. They are spending 
money—your money—for autos when they should be buy 
ing homes, thus laying away their money for a rainy 
day—not dissipating it. 

Why is this true? Because, gentlemen, they have been 
getting more for their money than you gave. They have 
been getting Ideas, Merchandise and Service and you 
only offered them the Merchandise. 

In the making ofa sale there are five steps: First, 
Approach; second, Attracting Attention; third, Arousing 
Interest; fourth, Creating Desire; fifth, Closing. 

The Daylight Store took trade from Grandpa’s store 
because it attracted attention. Its window displays 
aroused interest, created desire, and so they got the 
sale. Gentlemen, you can not make a sale of lumber 
until the question of building has attracted attention, 
then aroused interest and finally created desire. Then 
and then only is Mr. Consumer ready to talk to you on 
lumber. You can let matters take their natural course and 
wait for outside influences to create this desire and stir 
up the business and the business will come to you—if it 
don’t go to the other fellow first. But you will get far 
more business if instead of waiting for it to come you go 
after it. 

If you thru good business methods create the desire for 








a home you will naturally fulfill it. There is as much 
new business for the retail lumberman as he wants to 
make. You may ask, How can a retail lumberman make 
business? Well, there are many ways, but before I tell 
you these I want to say something to you about the 
average retail lumber yard from the consumer’s view- 
point. Some of you this is going to hurt, but if it hurts 
you you need hurting—some lumber dealers, not all of 
them. There are some men who have adopted modern 
merchandising methods, but some haven’t and these need 
jolting. 

Speaking from the consumer’s standpoint, in the first 
place the average lumber yard is located in some out-of- 
the-way place—probably necessary, too often down near 
the railroad station without proper sidewalks te get to 
it or cross the muddy street. Many of the lumber offices 
are unattractive and weather-beaten, so much so that I 
will gamble that many of you will have to acknowledge 
that the grocery you trade at, the bank you deal with 
or the dry goods store where you buy your goods has 
it on you for attractiveness; and, now that you come to 
think of it, don’t these stores that you trade at look 
better than some other stores in your city? Didn’t per- 
haps the fact that these stores were attractive have 
something to do with your trading there instead of the 
unattractive, poorly painted grocery or dry goods store? 

Now, coming back to your office: I find ever so many 
lumber offices having a step or two before the door that 
you must climb to get in. It almost looks as tho they 
tried to make it a little harder, to require a little more 
effort on the part of the consumer, before he could get 
into the office. But suppose he does come to your out- 
ot-the-way location, crosses the muddy street dnd climbs 
the steps to your office; when he comes in the door what 
Merchandise greets his eyes? What are you selling? 
From the looks of your walls, calendars, big ones, little 
ones, wide ones, and all too often dirty ones. The wood- 
work is fly-specked, the windows are dirty. Is there 
anything there to attract his attention to house building, 
to arouse his interest and create such an irresistible de- 
sire on his part to own a home that he begins to ask 
questions? Maybe he is planning a house and only came 
in to buy coal. Is there anything there to make him be 
tray his interest to you or that he is 
thinking of buying a mail order house? Not a thing. 

The lumber dealer is a good fellow. Every auctioneer, 
every stud horse owner can find a place on his walls for 
bills. If that space is worth money to the other fellow 
isn’t it worth something to you? Now let us suppose a 
different condition. Let us imagine an office with clean 
sidewalks leading to it, no steps to climb to get in, well 
painted, attractively designed, not a piano box with a 
sign in front—an office with large plate glass show 
windows in which are attractively arranged a few pic- 
tures of homes and a show card or two. On one of 
these is the lettering: ‘‘$9 Will Buy Enough Hardwood 
Flooring for the Average Kitchen; Why Not Get It for 
HER Now?’’? Another ecard reads: ‘‘The Lumber for 
This Sleeping Porch Costs Only $32,’’ ete. On the in- 
side on the plain papered green walls are attractively 
framed pictures of houses. 
from time to time.) Perhaps there is a framed motto or 
two telling that money in a home is not spent but saved, 
or that the saver rules the spender, saved by 
ete. 

Gentlemen, if you would do this, or if you want to go 
farther, if you will fit up a special room and have in 
this room the latest in building publications, magazines 
like Bungalow, American Homes and Gardens, ete., if 
you will place albums showing photographs or even pie 
tures eut out of magazines mounted on gray board (most 
of you have children that could do this) and then invite 
the people in your territory by circular letter, by little 

folders, by advertising in your papers, to come to see 
your display, you would soon ind that the lumber yard 
would be the first and not the last place that people 
came for information on building. 

Why, today a man doesn’t think in many towns of 
going to a lumber yard until he has his plans all com- 
pleted, and then he takes his plans around and tries to 
induce you to cut each other’s throat on the price ques 

(Concluded on Page 37 ) 
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At Such Times 


when most stocks of Bone Dry Hardwoods in the North are 
shot to pieces, our service and complete stocks stand out in 
in bold contrast and prove conclusively we are the dependable 


shippers of all kinds of 


Dry Northern Hardwoods 


‘A few items merely to indicate our stock: 
100M’ 6-4” No. 1 & Btr. Soft Elm 100M” 1” No. 3 Soft Elm 
SOM’ 5-4” No. 1 Basswood 200M” 6-4” No. 3 Soft Elm 
SOM’ 6-4” No. 1 Com. Basswood 250M’ 6-4” No. 3 Birch 
7SM”’ 1” No. 2 Soft Elm 150M” 5-4” No. 3 Birch 


Our Mixed Cars for Yard Trade 


embrace White Pine, Norway Pine, Hemlock and 
Tamarack with plenty of 


Maple or Birch Flooring —always 
a good buy—to fill cars to maxi- 
mum capacity. Tell us your needs. 


Mason-Donaldson 


Rhinelander, 
Wisconsin 
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Write for Prices 


)». Young @ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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Is the Working Force a Fixed or a 
Floating Asset? 


The problem of the proper time and method of retire- 
ment of the superannuated workman is one that has 
had considerable attention. Some additional light is 
thrown upon it in an article that is given, and well 
deserves, the leading place in System for February. 
It is by Frank Disston, of the Disston Saw Works, 
Philadelphia, and is a study of its factory employees. 
After briefly giving the history of a number of work- 
ingmen who have been fifty to sixty years in the em- 
ploy of the organization, Mr. Disston says: 

‘«The theory that a skilled mechanic is useless after 
he has passed the 50-year mark is not based on fact. 
The older than can not always move about so rapidly 
as the younger man, but where the work requires care 
and skill without much physical activity I would take 
the older in preference to the younger man. The arbi- 
trary scrapping of men because of age is a sheer waste 
of economic effort. ‘Old age,’ we find, is a compara- 
tive term and is something more than years. 

‘<These men add stability to the establishment and 
avoid the constant supervision which an irresponsible 
working force requires. The boys they trained as ap- 
prentices are working side by side and absorb the tradi- 
tions of the shop. They, too, catch the spirit that the 
most important thing is good work—that they are part 
and parcel of a big, human machine which is creating a 
product that must be kept at a certain established 
standard.’’ 

In another point in the article Mr. Disston makes the 
following observation: 

‘©A man will be happier in his work if he knows 
that he is a real part of the concern, if he knows that 
he can spend all his working days with you without 
danger of an overnight discharge. We believe that 
our men deserve something from us over and above the 
wages we pay them, and that something is our own 
personal affection and interest. In return we get loy- 


alty and good work. I think that it would be impossible 
for these men to turn out inferior work. Should we, 
in a fit of lunacy, order a lowering of standards I 
imagine that most of the men would quit their jobs 
immediately. ’’ 

In this article, however, the writer is not primarily 
discussing the question of old age. The title of the 
article is ‘‘How We Hold Our Men.’’ Incidentally it 
tells something about how they are trained. In choosing 
apprentices preference is given to the families of 
workingmen to the following extent: 

‘*There is no rule about selecting the boys except 
that a boy whose father or grandfather works in the 
place is certain to be tried out; we want those to whom 
working in the Disston works is the natural thing to 
do; thus we have hundreds of fathers and sons and 
scores of grandsons. There are three generations of a 
number of families thruout the works.’’ 

The article is one that tempts to further quotation, 
but we will forbear. There are a number of manufac- 
turing institutions thruout the land in which Disston 
saws and other saws are the working tools where some- 
thing of the same state of affairs as to the working 
force may be observed. This, however, is not the gen- 
eral rule. Many sawmill employees are drifters. They 
float on the labor currents from one sawmill to another, 
but here and there a sawmill town may be observed 
that seems to be out of the more active current. Men 
drift into these towns and some of them may drift 
out again, but a sifting action is noticeable—the better 
workingmen remain and settle down. In such a town 
a more stable citizenry and a better community spirit 
are usually found together, altho which is cause and 
which effect is not always possible to determine. The 
houses are more homelike, the gardens more thrifty, 
more thorobred poultry will be found seratching in 
the dirt, and even the family dog wags his tail more 
proudly, 

The labor problem in sawmill and camp is a perplex- 
ing and often a vexing one. It has many complications, 
but the basie principles of success in building up an 
efficient working staff are, after all, simple ones, and 
equally efficient whether employed in the Disston fac- 
tory for the making of better saws or in the sawmill, 
wherever situated, for the manufacturing of better 
lumber. 





It’s Because the Lumberman Needs 
the Business 


Discovery has at last been made of why the substitute 
interests in their effort to do away entirely with wood as 
a construction material are meeting with more or less 
opposition from those interested in the manufacture and 
sale of lumber. Fire Protection, of Cincinnati, in an edi- 
torial discussing the effect of forest ownership on fire pre- 
vention briefly reviews the recent Forest Service report 
and says: ‘The necessity of manufacturing and selling 
finished lumber to carry investments in standing timber in 
the face of a decreased demand for this product would 
account for the feverish activity of the lumber interests 
to maintain their market. They have more than a normal 
interest in the sale of the finished product. Thus city 
ordinances restricting the use of wood for fire prevention 
purposes must meet an opposition which is rendered almost 
desperate by existing conditions. ’’ 

This is all very well, but there has been more or less 
suspicion in the minds of some people that the brick peo- 
ple and the hollow tile people and the manufacturers of 
nondescript roofings have had more or less of commercial 
interest mixed in with their altruistic motives. 





Possibilities of Airplanes In Forest 
Fire Patrol 


W. D. Cox, State forester of Minnesota, in the Febru- 
ary number of American Forestry discusses this subject 
in an interesting way. He gives figures showing that 
the present cost of patrol for 5,000,000 acres is about 
$60,000 and requires the services of 110 men. In for- 
est holdings of Minnesota where small lakes are nu- 
merous hydroairplanes could be conveniently used, 
and by using three such machines with four officers, 
supplementing an average fire fighting force of twenty- 
five men, the cost would be reduced, according to his 
figures, to $38,310. Such a system would also lend itself 
to the very prompt detection of forest fires, which of 
course would be very quickly observed from a high 
point in the air. 

This is not a mere theoretical discussion of the sub- 
ject, inasmuch as Mr. Cox states that this proposition 
was taken up with the Washington authorities more 
than a year ago and that it is probable some such 
arrangement can be worked out in the near future. 
The general proposition is that the United States Navy 


Department furnish the machines and establish a 
training station for aeronautics in connection with 
the patrol work, the State of Minnesota, of course, to 
cooperate in this plan for the protection of its forests. 
Use of the flying boats in this peaceful pursuit would 
also at the same time be preparing men for their mili- 
tary use if occasion should arise. 
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Potash as a Practically Profitable 
Forest Product 


The study of the manufacture of potash from wood 
and plant ashes which is concluded on pages 36 and 
37 of this issue appears to have been very thoro and its 
facts and conclusions may be depended upon. The 
author, Harlow Bradley, is an engineer, at present con- 
nected with the mining machinery department of the 
Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis. He evidently has 
made a very careful study of this subject and supports 
his own text with extensive exhibits of tabular matter 
and with information carefully selected from other 
The substance of this article was originally 
printed in Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering more 
than a year ago, but the author has kindly made a revi- 
sion of the article for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

At one time since the beginning of the European war it 
was announced that there were mineral deposits of potash 
in the United States that would supply a considerable 
proportion of the nation’s requirements, but a later an- 
nouncement was to the effect that these deposits upon 
closer examination had proved disappointing. They are 
in such form that the cost of working is too great. 

Seaweed, however, another source of potash, has shown 
a very considerable development within the last two or 
three years. Upon the Pacific coast large barges are used 
equipped with machinery for cutting the sea kelp off at 
a considerable distance below the surface of the water, 
with conveying machinery for bringing it on board and 
loading upon the barges. 

There also have been some developments in the pro- 
duction of potash from wood ashes but no remarkable 
expansion as yet in this field, 

During the time that the manufacture of potash from 
plant sources in this country was an active industry the 
price in the latter portion of this period ranged around 
4 or 5 cents. At the present time crude potash is worth 
15 to 16 cents, which should offer a considerable incen- 
tive for the restoration of the industry. It should be 
remembered, also, that the older manufacturing processes 
were comparatively crude and expensive as compared with 
the more modern and economical processes upon a larger 
scale, whose details Mr. Bradley has so interestingly set 
out. The cost of labor and supplies is, of course, greater, 
but, on the present situation, an investment in moderate 
size potash recovery plants would seem to give promise 
of profit until such time as the German potash monopoly 
may again be permitted to become a competitor. In- 
deed, from an American standpoint there appears to be 
an excellent reason why this nation should not again 
be permitted to depend entirely upon a foreign nation 
for so important a basic chemical. 

It will be noted from the text of the article that the 
Enderlein evaporator described therein does not appear 
to be manufactured in the United States at the present 
time. The author states, however, in correspondence 
upon this subject, that it does not offer any particular 
difficulty in manufacture and could easily be constructed, 
and not too expensively, upon special order. 


sources, 





The Expense Budget in Retail Lumber 
Bookkeeping 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has published a consider- 
able number of detailed articles upon retail lumber book- 
keeping with extended illustrations of forms etc. In the 
paper upon this subject that is printed on page 34 of 
this issue, however, a lumberwoman presents some ideas 
that have not received any particular attention up to this 
time. What she has to say about the method of keeping 
a perpetual inventory is not new but is exactly in line 
with what the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has many times 
prescribed in response to inquiries upon this subject. 
The only suggestion that can be made in improvement 
of the plan she details is that it is not necessary to leave 
a margin upon the pages for the purpose of cutting in 
an index. In a book that necessarily runs to as large a 
number of pages as this it is much better to provide the 
index, as to the main divisions at least, by separate 
index sheets of heavy stock, with a marginal cloth tab. 
One such index sheet to every ten or fifteen pages of the 
book will provide fairly close indexing, and if sub-index- 
ing is desired it may be further accomplished by pasting 
projecting tabs upon the sheets. Strips of these, already 
gummed, in either cloth or paper may be cheaply pur- 
chased and cut into tabs the desired depth. 

The particularly useful suggestion in her paper is as 


to the preparation of an expense budget in advance., 


There are certain expenses (and a considerable propor- 
tion of the entire expense) of any yard that can be very 
closely estimated in advance for the entire year. These 
expenses are fixed, or very nearly so. Most of the other 
expenses are usually consumed as they are incurred, in 
only a few instances requiring distribution outside of the 
month in which they occur. 

Miss Censky in her paper suggests distribution of this 
expense budget by months over ten months of the year, 
allowing in this a deduction for the two dull midsummer 
months. The other ten months, however, do not have an 
even showing of business in most retail yards and prob- 
ably a more adequate arrangement is to load these ex- 
penses upon the months according to their productiveness, 
This can be done by prorating them upon the volume of 
sales, first making an estimate of what this volume is ex- 


pected to be for the year in the various departments of 
the business. This, however, leaves an adjustment to be 
made at the end of the year, as this estimate of pros- 
pective business of course is not entirely exact. It would 
probably be sufficiently exact, therefore, to distribute 
the annual budget of expense by months in proportion 
with the monthly business of the previous year. This 
will be sufficiently close unless there has been some 
marked change in the development of the volume of 
business in some of the departments, and if this is an- 
ticipated it can easily be allowed for in apportioning 
the distribution. , 

This consideration would also affect the relative month- 
ly distribution as between the various departments. The 
sale of coal, for example, is very largely a seasonal busi- 
ness, having its peak in the fall and winter, and obvious- 
ly coal should take a greater share of the monthly ap- 
portionment of fixed expense during those months than 
during the seasons of dullness in the coal department. 

As the author of this paper says, however, there are 
various adjustments of this sort that are required in any 
system in order to adapt it to the individual business, 
and these changes will usually’ readily suggest them- 
selves. This does not detract in any way from the main 
value of the idea here suggested, which is that an an- 
nual budget is as desirable an expedient in the financial 
management of a business enterprise as it is in con- 
ducting the finances of a municipal or State or even a 
national government. There have been a number of 
efforts in recent years to introduce into national book- 
keeping the annual budget idea and it may be soon that 
increasing efficiency of government will bring this to 
pass—or to a large extent be brought to pass by it. 
Meanwhile, however, there is no reason why this most 
excellent idea should not be more widely adopted in 
private business accounting. It is a distinctly desirable 
addition to the bookkeeping of the retail lumber yard 
which not merely possesses inherent advantages of its 
own but will stimulate and encourage the adoption of 
like systematic methods in other details of the business. 





Creosoting May Increase Sales of Lum- 
ber by the Retail Distributer 


Retailers who heard the convention speeches made by 
Kurt C. Barth, of Chicago, on the subject of wood pre- 
serving or who read the accounts of them in the AMER- 
IcCAN LUMBERMAN must ‘have been struck by the reason- 
ableness of his statements and advice. The proposition 
that retailers should handle creosoted wood has hereto- 
fore been urged with great enthusiasm by a few persons 
and combated with equal enthusiasm by a few others; 
while the great bulk of retailers have remained entirely 
indifferent. 

The advocates have made the mistake of demanding 
too complete a change and of insisting that it be made at 
once. The opponents have refused to admit creosoted 
wood has any place in a retail stock. But the more 
reasonable policy, as Mr. Barth ably pointed out, must 
lie between these two extremes. 

A few thoughtless dealers have opposed the use of 
wood preservatives on the theory that anything that 
increases the lasting qualities of lumber must decrease its 
sale. In other words, if lumber rots quickly it will have 
to be replaced quickly. But the mistake in this prop- 
osition lies in the fact that wood comes into competi- 
tion with other materials for which lasting quality is 
claimed; and if lumber will not last it is certain to be 
replaced by a substitute. ; 

Retailers object that they are not able to get creosoted 
wood and so ean not sell it. It is true that as yet lumber 
impregnated by the pressure process is not easily ob- 
tained; but, as Mr. Barth pointed out, the brush process 
while not so completely effective is well worth while, and 
it can be applied by any person. If retailers will ad- 
vocate the treating of wood intended for certain uses by 
the brush process they will create a general demand for 
preserved wood. And once this demand is created whole- 
salers will see the wisdom of installing pressure outfits 
in order to supply it. Retailers would do well to make 
a careful study of the subject in order to be in a posi- 
tion to give intelligent advice to their customers. 





AN INVESTMENT WITH BIG RETURNS 


If any of you gentlemen are suffering from 
mail order competition don’t kick at the mail 
order house; kick at yourselves. The trouble is 
with you. Go to your banker, take some actual 
figures and show him the facts. Prove to him 
that you can sell the lumber, ready cut, for a 
house cheaper than any mail order house. If you 
don’t know this to be a fact and haven’t the fig- 
ures get in touch with your trade paper, and if 
you are not taking one or more good trade papers 
today you had better sit down and send in your 
subscription, for a business man can make no bet- 
ter investment for a $10 bill than to subscribe 
to two or three trade papers and then read them. 
—Walter F. Dunlap, at annual meeting Wiscon- 
sin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Milwau- 
kee. 











The Retailer’s Opportunity in the Pro- 
motion of Lumber Uses 


In an address to the members of the Northern In- 
diana & Southern Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at South Bend, Ind., this week, Julius 
Seidel, of St. Louis, presented some thoughts on the 
subject of promotion of lumber uses and the protec- 
tion of the interests of lumber in the formation of 
building codes that should receive the earnest con- 
sideration of every progressive dealer in lumber. Mr. 
Seidel stressed particularly the point that the time to 
do educational work in behalf of lumber is before the 
building code is even outlined, instead of after it is 
adopted as unfortunately too often has been the case 
heretofore. On the subject of promotion Mr. Seidel 
wisely said: 

“‘Tf lumber dealers in big cities would collectively 
engage an able promotion man or two whose sole duty 
would be to visit the architects and the building com- 
missions to present ‘lumber’ personally and show how 
lumber should be used, offer suggestions as to the 
proper specifications and submit specifications for the 
correct species, they would indeed be laying founda- 
tions that would be worth while. This is a duty that 
is incumbent upon the retailers. It is unfair to the 
manufacturer to have him work his head off in laying 
out promotion ideas and proper data only to find that 
the retailer is not giving the support to which he is 
entitled. The building up of a country such as ours 
is a publie concern. We have an intelligent public 
to work with—why not take advantage of this con- 
dition??? 

This is advice preéminently worth while and is right 
in line with the suggestion made in a communication 
printed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its issue of 
Feb. 3 in connection with the opportunity offered by 
existing high prices on steel and other materials for 
lumbermen to push the sale of timbers for mill construe- 
tion. That suggestion was that dealers in certain 
sections could well afford to employ a practical engineer 
—not necessarily an ‘‘expert’’--to call personally on 
prospective builders and interest them in the use of 
wood and show them the economy of mill construction. 

This is the same idea of personal service as urged by 
Mr. Seidel to back up intelligent advertising. 

In this connection it may be mentioned in passing 
that another advance of $4 a ton in structural steel 
has recently been announced and that a further ad- 
vance of 10 cents a barrel on cement is to become effee- 
tive within a few days. If lumber manufacturers will 
continue to hold a price on their timbers that will 
yield a reasonable profit, but not so mgh as to become 
prohibitive, and the dealers make an intelligent effort 
to put the facts before prospective builders, there 
should be a splendid and a profitable demand this 
year for lumber for mill constructed buildings; and 
as a result of the kind of promotion work suggested, 
following up judicious publicity thru trade papers and 
otherwise, wood should gain a place in the esteem of 
the building publie from which it could not be dis- 
placed and building cddes would be framed in a way 
to afford protection from an unnecessary fire menace 
and at the same time be fair and just to all building 
materials. 

The address of Mr. Seidel is printed in full on page 
35 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and a 
careful perusal of it will be found well worth while. 





The Wooden Shingle Called a Menace 
to Apple Pie 


Lumber and lumbermen have been blamed for so many 
things, from fires in concrete buildings to climatic changes 
in Maine and Michigan, that it will be merely interesting 
for them to learn now that the tree from which they cut 
the shingles that cover the roofs of a large proportion of 
American homes is responsible for frequent failure of the 
apple crop in some sections of the country. According to 
Farm and Fireside, the apple rust is a disease caught by 
apple trees from red cedar trees. ‘‘There is no doubt 
about the matter,’’ says the editor of Farm and Fireside; 
‘*the source of the infection has been conclusively shown 
time and again.’’ 


However, this suggests an interesting idea for the lum- 
bermen’s friend, Franklin H. Wentworth, the enterpris- 
ing secretary of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion. When his anti-wood shingle propaganda in the 
public schools, daily newspapers, insurance offices and 
elsewhere fails of its purpose of creating a market for 
substitute roofing materials that do not seem able to sell 
on their own merits in open competition with wood shin- 
gles, let him make his appeal to the famous American ap- 
petite for apple pie and apple dumplings. He ought to 
be able to start something if he can convince the public 
that a red cedar shingle roof means that all the apple 
trees for miles around curl up their roots and die. Any- 
way, there would be about as much practical common 
sense in this sort of publicity campaign as in the reit- 
erated but unproved charge that wood shingles are re- 
sponsible for most large conflagrations and for a large 
share of the great national fire loss. 


Raa Soa 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


LUMBER CAMP COOKERY 

{ find that cooks in lumber camps are not as efficient as 
‘they ought to be. They use wrong methods a good many times 
in preparing foods. Do you know of any cook book that is 
printed that is suitable for use in lumber camps? If so, 
kindly advise—Frank A. CurTiNnG, Boston, Mass. 

[Mr. Cutting’s inquiry is a very practical one, and this 
is a subject that should have more careful investigation. 
A review of the cook books upon the bookstore shelves 
suggests that many of them are not fitted for this need. 
Works on paper bag cookery or compilation of chafing 
dish recipes are, of course, not wanted. 

It is quite likely that the Department of Agriculture 
may have some farm bulletins on this subject that would 
contain some ideas that could be applied. The Army and 
Navy have subsistence lists that go into considerable de- 
tail in indicating the quantity of food necessary to supply 
a balanced ration for men in active service, which rations, 
of course, are worked out on the most economical and 
practical list of foods. : 

It is quite likely also that more or less study of this 
subject has been made in some logging camp sections and 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN doubtless can con- 
tribute some excellent ideas upon this subject. The AMER- 
1cAN LuMBrRMAN has also set the subject for further re- 
search and investigation on its own account and it is to 
be hoped that something of general, practical usefulness 
may be developed from the inquiry—Ep1ror. ] 


WHEN DOES TITLE PASS? 

Will you please advise us by return mail your opinion 
as to when the title of lumber passes from seller to pur- 
chaser where it is sold, for instance, f. 0. b. cars Memphis 
and shipped from, say, Houston, Tex.? 

We think that the title will pass when the car reaches 
the city of Memphis, and that the railroad company is 
simply acting as the agent of the shipper until this delivery 
is made; however, there is a switching charge by the Belt 
Lines of the city and we are, therefore, in doubt as to 
whether the title passes at the time the car reaches the city 
or when it is placed on the unloading tracks of the pur- 
chaser. 

We are inclined to believe, however, that the title passes 
when the shipment reaches Memphis and that the Belt 
Line Railroad acts as the agent of the purchaser in placing 
the car for unloading. 

No doubt this question has been threshed out in the 
past and, if so, in all probability you are in position to give 
us a safe opinion, and we thank you in advance for same. 

[The above inquiry is obviously from Memphis, Tenn. 
The question as to when title passes is simply the 
question as to when the seller has performed his con- 
tract for the delivery of the goods. He, of course, 
pays the freight to Memphis. Dves he also pay the 
switching charge? If he does not, he has performed 
delivery of the goods to the customer when the car 
reaches the Belt Line, and the purchaser takes posses- 
sion there and himself attends to the switching of the 
shipment to his own loading track. 

It should be noted that the above inquiry specifically 
states that the sale is made f.o.b. cars Memphis. As 
most lumber is sold in this country, the title passes 
f.o.b. ears at the mill, and while the mill assumes the 
freight charges, which are deducted from the invoice 
by the purchaser before settlement, the purchaser and 
not the seller is the owner of the goods while in transit 
and must himself deal with the carrier for delays 
or damages in transportation. At least, it is his legal 
duty to do this, altho freight claims arising under 
these circumstances are often handled for the purchaser 
by the sawmill’s traffic department as a matter of 
accommodation. 

The above observations are predicated upon the 
assumption that the title of the goods is passed with 
the delivery. As a matter of fact the goods may be- 
come the property of the purchaser at any other place 
or at any other time that may be specified in the 
contract of sale. In the absence of any contract pro- 
visions of this sort, however, the passing of title is 
in common law considered to be coincident with the 
delivery of the property itself—EDI1ToR. ] 


WOOD WANTED FOR PECULIAR USE 

Please inform us, if you can, what hardwood is closest in 
texture and which would answer the same purpose as witch 
eli. This wood comes from England and is used for polish- 
ing purposes in a chinaware factory here. The wood must 
be close in grain and hard. 

{One of the minor American elms, Ulmus alata, is 
sometimes ealled witch elm in West Virginia, but obvious- 
ly is not the wood in question that is imported from 
England. This is probably the ‘‘wych elm’’ or Scotch 
elm, Ulmus montana. This is a very dense, hard elm, 
having an average weight of 43 pounds to the cubic 
foot where most elms weigh around 36 pounds. Our own 
rock elm, however, is an even heavier wood, weighing 
45 pounds to the eubie foot. 

It would be very difficult to say just what qualities 
of texture a wood would require for the purpose that is 
here rather vaguely described. In the development of 
ceramics, polishing appears to have been resorted to in 
at least three different stages of the process at different 
historical periods. A form is often roughly shaped upon 
the potter’s wheel while in a tender condition and is set 
aside to dry partly and, when it has assumed a proper 
consistency, is again centered upon the wheel and turned 
or cut down to its final form and polished. In some in- 
stances a polishing process appears to have been resorted 
to upon the dry article before firing, and polishing after 
firing but before glazing has also been a common process. 
It is not known just what process is used in the instance 
above referred to. 

Just how the use of the imported elm has persisted 
for the polishing tools used in this industry is uncertain ; 


but very likely it was imported from England along with — 


. skilled workmen. Being accustomed to the use of this 
wood abroad they did not investigate the question as to 


whether there were not American woods that would well 
answer the purpose. 

Undoubtedly there are many such, but it would re- 
quire expert tests to ascertain just what woods possessed 
the required qualities. Dogwood and persimmon when 
used for suttles acquire from friction upon textile ma- 
terials a glasslike smoothness and are sometimes employed 
in some of the arts as burnishers in place of metal. If 
the Scotch elm kas some peculiarity which especially 
adapts it to this use it would be well to try the hard 
rock elm of America, making a special selection for fine- 
ness of grain, in order to see if it would not also answer 
the purpose. Such woods as maple should also be given 
a tryout.—EDITOR. | 


HARDWOOD SQUARES WANTED 
We are in the market for 5,000 feet of 4-inch hardwood 
squares. We would thank you to put us in touch with 
anyone in position to furnish them to us.—INqQuiry No. 51. 


[Replies to this inquiry quoting the inquiry number 
will be promptly forwarded.—EbITor. | 


RELATIVE VALUE OF THIN LUMBER 
Referring to an article in a recent issue of your journal 
with reference to relative value of thin lumber, as com- 
pared with 1-inch or thicker, would say we use the fol- 
lowing formula for determining these values: 
Relative value to Add for additional 
1-inch or thicker 


34-inch 15/18ths (5/6) $0.50 
5 13/18ths 75 
11/18ths 1.20 

9/18ths (14) 1.50 

7/18ths 1.75 





In the above we provide for loss from the additional saw 
kerf and additional cost of sawing by reason of the great 
number of lines necessary (based on a $3 saw-bill for 1-inch 
lumber.—F rep ARN, president J. M. Card Lumber Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

[The above information is interesting and is in con- 
tinuation of a subject that was first inaugurated in this 
department two or three months ago. Contributions from 
other lumber manufacturers are invited.—EDbITor. | 


HOW PACIFIC COAST SHINGLES ARE INSPECTED 

teferring to inquiry No. 91, shown on page 27 of the Feb. 
3 issue; for the past eight years practically all complaints 
in the United States on red cedar shingles have been in- 
vestigated by the Pacific Coast Inspection Bureau, located 
at the Minnesota Transfer, Minn. ‘ 

W. M. Lalor, the chief inspector, inspects between 400 
and 500 sample batches of shingles each year. Whenever a 
grade complaint is made anywhere in the country generally 
from four to six bundles of the shingles in question are 
sent to the Pacific Coast Inspection Bureau, where an 
analytic inspection of each shingle is made. And, if re- 
quested, Mr. Lalor makes a recommendation as to how much 
of an allowance should be made on account of off-grade 
stock found in the shipment. Mr. Lalor’s inspections have 
given entire satisfaction to the shippers and buyers of red 
eedar shingles for over eight years.—R. A. DAILEY, Secretary 
and Manager, Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, 
Wash. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to publish for the 
information of the trade the above statement of how this 
well known organization conducts its inspection in middle 
States territory —EDITOR. ] 





USE OF CHESTNUT FOR TANNING EXTRACT AND 
FOR PAPER PULP 

In your issue of Dee. 2 you published an editorial headed 
“New Shipping Method for Pulp Wood Will Reduce Mill 
Waste.” ‘his editorial brings up two questions which we 
have tately had under consideration and about which we 
are desirous of obtaining some information. It might be that 
you could answer these questions yourself or that you would 
consider them worthy of publication in your Query and 
Comment Department. 

We know that spent tan, or the waste left after extract- 
ing the acid from chestnut wood, is being used by pulp 
mills; however, in order to do this economically the tan 
must be dried before shipment. Do you know of any way 
by which this can be done properly at a reasonable cost? 

Your editorial of Dec. 2 had particular bearing upon this 
inquiry. We note that certain sawmills are shipping wood 
chips for pulp, these chips having been made from the slabs, 
trimmings and edgings of the ordinary sawmill operation. 
We know that slabs give a fairly good yield of chestnut ex- 
tract, and would like to know whether or not you have 
any data which show the adaptability for extract purposes 
of slabs, edgings, trimmings ete. of chestnut ground at the 
mill and shipped to the extract company as chips. 

Since both of the above queries are directly in the line of 
closer utilization of forest products we venture to ask these 
questions and hope that you may have some information 
bearing upon them.—INQuIRy No. 54. 

[This inquirer has two problems that might well occupy 
the attention of the Forest Products Laboratory. The 
drying of spent tan prior to transportation is not a very 
difficult problem and is one that has been substantially 
accomplished in relation to other similar products. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not closely in touch with this 
problem at the present writing but its idea of the matter 
would be to convey this material upon conveyor belts, 
perhaps of perforated mesh wire, slowly thru a tunnel 
drying system. For further details the problem is 
referred to the dry kiln experts. 

The other question, as to whether the chestnut waste 
from the sawmill could be profitably converted into chips 
and sent to the extract company for the recovery of the 
tannin, appears to offer no very difficult detail. Un- 
doubtedly such material would have its average propor- 
tion of tannin content and the question resolves itself, 
therefore, into one of operating costs. The general sug- 
gestion of the inquiry is that the manufacture of chestnut 
into sawmill products, into tannin extract and into paper 
material should be so carried on that these operations 
would interact upon each other to leave no unnecessary 
waste. There seems to be no good reason why this should 
not be worked out with practical results—Eb1Tor. } 


WALNUT LOGS OFFERED 
I am looking for a market for some walnut logs. It 
occurred to me that you might be able to put me in touch 
with someone dealing in that kind of lumber.—INQuIRY 
No. 59. 
[The above inquiry comes from Michigan and the ad- 
dress will be supplied upon request.—EpiTonr. ] 


LONGLEAF WANTED IN EXPORT GRADES 


Being a subscriber to your paper I am taking the oppor- 
tunity of asking if you could advise me the names of some 
reputable exporter or exporters that could furnish dry 6/4, 
8/4, 10/4, 12/4, 16/4, and 5/4 select German prime longleaf 
pine, lengths 10 to 20 feet, widths 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 
inches. Would buy this stock f. 0. b. mills and pay cash less 
2 percent upon arrival and unloading, or any terms that 
would be satisfactory to a reputable shipper. Would use 
quite a quantity of this stock if could make satisfactory 
arrangement.—INQuIRY No. 66. 

[The above inquiry comes from a well known and 
responsible lumber concern located in a city on the south 
Atlantic coast. Replies will be promptly forwarded.— 
EDIror. | 


HOW CAN VACANT LAND NEAR FACTORIES 
BEST BE DEVELOPED? 

A large number of the readers of your excellent publica- 
tion may also be interested in this subject, for the reason 
that they, too, may have vacant land they would like to have 
suggestions as to how to develop, and the subject should 
certainly interest manufacturers of lumber that have the 
material to sell for development. 

We are the owners of one hundred vacant lots in the 
wonderfully fast growing city of Niagara Falls. These lots 
are in close proximity to the new factory development, but 
one-half to one mile from the more desirable residential 
section, and we can only hope to sell them to the coarser 
labor employed in these factories, such as Italians, Poles 
etc., many of whom would like to own their individual house 
and lot, but who would not appreciate the artistic features 
of a home as they would convenience, comfort, room to 
expand and a style of house that would not cost to exceed 
from $1,000 to $1,500, without the lot. Can not one of your 
architects suggest several plans of low price houses that 
would cover this situation? 

In other rapidly growing sections there must be owners 
of vacant lots that are seeking just the advice we are asking 
and there must be many bright and active minds among the 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that could write inter- 
estingly and practically on this subject that have had sue- 
cessful experience along similar development. 

This subject should interest every lumber dealer and 
every.manufacturer of lumber. Business men agree that 
factory hands ought to be housed where they may be spared 
the daily fares which lessen their earnings. That such prop- 
erty is usually outside of the restricted section where lumber 
and even shingles would be allowed should make it a sub- 
ject all the more alluring to the lumber dealers and at the 
same time aid and encourage these people away from the 
congested sections and to be the owners of their own homes, 
—G. P. Rocers, president R. J. Rovers Lumber Co. 

[Mr. Rogers, who is a constant reader and frequent 
contributor to the Query and Comment Department, has 
here approached a subject of considerable interest. This 
housing problem is one that has had the attention of 
various bodies. There is an American organization upon 
this matter at the present time that is chiefly giving its 
attention to the housirg of foreign factory workers and 
most of our civic improvement associations also have 
housing committees investigating the subject. 

It is also an excellent problem for the lumberman to 
study and particularly if he happens to be located in a 
factory center. The merchandising problems of such a 
lumber dealer are materially different from those of 
dealers located in a town of a different character of 
population and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has many 
readers among such lumbermen who have been in actual 
touch with this problem of furnishing homes of moderate 
cost for factory workers and who have been quite success- 
ful in solving it. Perhaps some of these will be willing 
to take the time to tell of their experiences.— EDITOR. ] 


A DEVICE FOR KEEPING LUMBER PILES EVEN 

In your issue of Jan. 20 on page 39, last paragraph of the 
first column, you refer to brackets for the use of piling boards 
in sheds to keep the end of the piles even. 

If you know of any clamp made that will answer this pur- 
pose we shall be glad to have the maker's name and address, 

[In the article referred to by this inquirer a method was 
described of keeping the front ends of lumber piles in lum- 
ber sheds even by carrying a plank on edge up along the 
inner side of the shed upright, which is held in place by 
clamps upon these posts. The lumber is butted on the 
inside of the plank and the. plank is elevated successively 
as the pile in the bin becomes higher. ; 

It is obvious that the butting plank is supported from 
the inside by the ends of the lumber upon the pile and all 
that is needed, therefore, is something to support it from 
below. <A pair of ordinary iron clamps of sufficient size 
to embrace the post could be used for this purpose, but in- 
asmuch as the plank has to be raised frequently, such a 
device does not offer the greatest convenience. It would, 
of course, be possible to get quick action clamps opening 
merely by the operation of a lever. It seems to the writer, 
however, that a more convenient way would be to set the 
clamp once for all on the upper portion of the post as a 
support for a clothes line pulley and run a piece of clothes- 
line or similar small rope thru the pulley, attaching one 
end to a screw-eye in the top edge of the plank and putting 
a counter-balance weight on the other end. With the 
plank supported in this way at two posts it would be neces- 
sary merely to lay hold of it and raise it to the new posi- 
tion. When the pile is finished the entire device may be 
removed for use in another bin. 

It would also answer to drive a long spike on the inner 
side of the post in a convenient location to hang the pulley 
on and do away with the clamp entirely. This would be 
advisable, however, oniy if the spike can be so located that 
there will be no danger of its accidentally tearing clothes 
or flesh.—EDpITor. } 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Altho the demand for all kinds of merchandise, manu- 
factured and raw products continues excellent the total 
of orders filled shows a decided decrease due to lack of 
railroad transportation facilities. This does not mean 
that buying has halted, for orders have already been 
placed for goods for consumption during the spring, 
but neither manufacturers nor buyers wish to be com- 
mitted regarding transactions far in the future. Trade 
continues active and especially that branch of indus- 
try that has to do with securing the delivering of 
orders already placed. Collections continue good thru- 
out most sections of the country, altho some reports 
from interior southern points and Pennsylvania and 
western New York indicate that accounts are being 
taken care of at only a fair rate. Another point of in- 
terest is that general money conditions no longer rule 
strongly in the borrower’s favor. Of course it is not 
at all difficult to obtain sufficient money to finance any 
legitimate undertakiag, but funds-for fixed periods are 
decreasing in supply and command higher rates of 
interest. Short term money is still readily available 
on comparatively easy terms. Reports from the winter 
wheat growing sections of Texas, Kansas and Missouri 
indicate that the plant is in rather poor shape due to 
lack of moisture, severe cold, and absence of a snow 
covering. However, the farmers do not seem to be 
worrying and no slackening up is noted in the business 
activities of such sections. The condition of winter 
wheat and the probable yield of this grain are always 
purely speculative at this season, and even reports 
telling of great losses from cold or other causes should 
be taken with a grain of salt. One feature of great 
interest is the growing use of cotton of all grades by 
American manufacturers and the consequent increase 
in the demand for this staple. This means of course 
greater prosperity for the cotton raising sections of 
the country and increased buying power of the raisers. 
The Department of Commerce has just announced that 
the exports for January reached the great total of 
$613,441,000, exceeding by nearly $100,000,000 the pre- 
vious high monthly record of December, 1916. How- 
ever, the report points out that high prices are respon- 
sible for a large part of the value of foreign trade and 
that certainly the increase in the volume of the exports 
of various commodities did not reach so great an in- 
crease as that shown by the value of the goods meas- 
ured in terms of gold. 

* * 

By far the most serious phases of the current lumber 
market are the car shortage and the attendant rail- 
road embargoes. In fact, the entire business of the 
nation is being slowed up because 
of the absolute inability of the car- 
riers either to furnish sufficient cars 
or to move those that are loaded. 
The situation is not growing better; it is steadily 
growing worse. The fact is that there are not suffi- 
cient freight cars in the country to handle the volume 
of freight required at the speed with which industry 
is proceeding. The gravity of the situation and the 
increasing shortage are shown by the latest figures 
issued by the American Railway Association, showing 
an increase in the net shortage of cars from 59,892 to 
109,770. Lumbermen in many sections are refusing to 
take on orders because of the uncertainty of being able 
to make shipments, and the same condition seems to 
prevail in other industries. Despite the fact that by 
far the greater part of the output of the steel mills 
for this year is already sold estimates that are con- 
servative say that 25 percent of the capacity in pig 
iron, semi-finished steel and finished material is idle. 
The largest steel company in the country has about 
thirty blast furnaces banked. This reduction in the 
output of steel is ascribed entirely to the car shortage. 
This, at least, is not entirely unpleasing to the lum- 
bermen, for it means that less and less steel will be 
available for buildings of the type that may be built 
with steel frames or. of structural timber. Shipments 
from the principal lumber producing sections of the 
country ranged last week from 50 to 80 percent of 
normal production, but fell far below this range in 
percentage so far as the possible shipment of orders 
on hand is coneerned. For example, mills situated in 
western Alabama received only from 5 to 15 percent 
of the cars needed to take care of requirements, and 
probably it is a safe prediction that not more than 
25 percent of the ears were furnished to move lumber 
orders that ought to and could be shipped immediately 
by the manufacturers. The railroads contend that a 
month of good weather will enable the carriers to 
straighten out transportation facilities and bring out 
a much easier condition in the car supply-—that is, they 
say this publicly. It is extremely doubtful if the 
coming of good weather will be of very great help, 
because as soon as it does come there is bound to be 
an equally great increase in freight, especially as 
much grain is still to be moved. Conditions in general 
business have become so bad in Chicago that the Board 
of Trade and other large business interests are con- 
sidering the advisability of asking for injunctions 
against the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
railroads, restraining them from the placing of em- 
bargoes. The business interests in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
are seriously considering a plan to suspend all in- 
dustrial activity for ten days in the hope that the rail- 
roads will be enabled to catch up on shipments during 
that period. 


CAR 
SITUATION 


* * * 


In the export trade the shortage of bottoms increases 


rather than diminishes and rates are decidedly strong 
for both steam and sail tonnage at the highest figures 
recently quoted. Lumbermen have 
heard a great deal during the last 
year about the possibilities of ex- 
porting United States lumber to new 
markets and so the report of the Department of Com- 
merce for 1916, showing that no appreciable gains haye 


EXPORT 
SITUATION 


been made in new directions, is somewhat disappoint- 
ing. However, upon reflection the thoughtful man is 
bound to concede that the possibilities of increasing 
exports or of opening new markets were pointed out 
as being possible after the end of the war rather than 
during the last year. The action of the British Govern- 
ment in prohibiting the importation of softwoods except 
under license is naturally of primary interest in the 
hardwood situation. The official notice issued by the 
Secretary of State for War reads: ‘‘The purchase of 
timber of these descriptions (softwoods) not already in 
stock in the United Kingdom is also prohibited until 
further notice.’’ This means that all purchases will 
have to be made with the sanction of the war depart- 
ment and shall be only for wood that is urgently needed 
for war uses. For many months about 75 percent of 
the softwood in the United Kingdom has been for war 
purposes, so the placing of a restriction upon the im- 
ports of softwood is not so serious as it seems at first. 
It does mean that the volume of imports will be less. 
Stocks of rough softwood boards are very heavy and 
large enough to last for almost all of this year, so that 
imports of this class of stock will no doubt be largely 
curtailed. The prohibition will not affect the comple- 
tion of contracts already entered into between English 
buyers and American exporters. Further details re- 
garding the restrictions to be imposed will be issued 
in a few days. One large English firm writes regarding 
redwood that ‘‘in the absence of stock there is nothing 
to report.’’ The English hardwood market is dull so 
far as the volume of trade is concerned, altho the de- 
mand for certain woods is active and the prices paid 
are high. Ash planks and boards—which may be im- 
ported without license—are meeting with a fairly active 
inquiry at full prices. There is little demand for quar- 
tered oak but plain wood is available in only small lots 
and is bringing steadily increasing prices. 
* * * 

““<Tf it were not for the embargoes and the car short- 
age the yellow pine market would be a world beater’’ 
is the accurate manner in which one prominent manu- 
facturer sums up the situation. De- 
mand continues good; in fact, mills 
in many sections are turning away 
orders, not because the price is not 
satisfactory but because delivery can not be guaran- 
teed. Prices remain firm in all sections and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has not received even one reli- 
able count of a break in the yellow pine market during 
the week. Of course, there have been some offerings of 
‘“bargains.’’ However, new price lists issued in sev- 
eral districts show increases on all items of from 50 
cents to $1. Broadly speaking, prices remained firm 
and with little or no change in the northern part of the 
country, while changes and increases were noted at yel- 
low pine producing points. When the size of stocks 
in the hands of the manufacturers is compared with 
those at a corresponding period of 1916 it is seen that 
mills are carrying more than a year ago. However, 
this comparison is of no value unless the order files 
are given the same examination, and such examination 
reveals that order files are approximately 100 percent 
larger now than at this time last year, while stocks 
increased only about 19 percent. During the week the 
production of southern pine continued well below nor- 
mal, being in fact about 17 percent below normal for 
the week. Shipments also were seriously reduced and 
were slightly less than production. Buying increased 
very slightly over that of last week and exceeded 
normal production about 9 percent. Roughly speak- 
ing, about 50 percent of the stock in the hands of the 
manufacturers is sold, so it is easy to see why buyers 
complain of inability to secure all the items desired. 

* * * 


YELLOW 
PINE 


The hardwood business is probably suffering more 
from the car shortage than any other branch of the 
lumber industry. The hardwood associations are labor- 
ing earnestly and conscientiously to 
bring about relief. One manufac- 
turer recently said, ‘‘The hardwood 
manufacturers in most cases are smaller companies 
than the softwood manufacturers and so they can’t 
holler as loud.’’ Possibly this explains the reason, but, 
explanation or no explanation, the statement is one of 
fact. The northern mills are suffering more from em- 
bargoes possibly than from ear shortage and the reverse 
obtains as to the southern mills. One of the large 
hardwood manufacturers of east Texas has withdrawn 
from the market until the car supply shall show some 
improvement and a number of northern manufacturers 
are considering a similar step. Many of the hardwood 
mills, and especially those located in the North, are 
badly in need of logs because the railroads are unable 
to furnish cars in which to transport:them to the mills. 
The demand for gum for export seems to be increasing 
and no diminishing in the domestic demand is discern- 
ible. Prices obtained are good, but it is doubtful if 
the word firm should be applied, because price seems 
to be secondary to delivery of the lumber. Hence the 
buyer first wants to know if the order can actually 


HARDWOODS 


be delivered and then gets down to discussing priee— 
and sometimes leaves off the first three letters of dis- 
cussing. How hardwood stocks are needed in some see- 
tions and the means being employed to secure them 
are shown by the fact that, shipments are being made 
from the Nashville (Tenn.) district to New Orleans by 
rail and there transferred to vessels for delivery at 
New York and other north Atlantic coast points. 
* * * 

There is really little to say about cypress because the 
high prices paid and the scarcity of stock in the hands 
of both retailers and manufacturers are so well known 

that there is hardly any use of com- 


CYPRESS, ment. Cypress is being used more 
NORTH and more as a substitute for white 
CAROLINA pine in markets that are suffering 
PINE from a searcity of that wood and 


this naturally has a tendency to re- 
duce the size of stocks in manufacturers’ hands. Thick 
stock is still very badly wanted and brings prices that 
would have been amazing even five years ago. In fact, 
the cypress market is stronger right now than ever be- 
fore. Prices*that are obtained for North Carolina pine 
are not so satisfactory to manufacturers as are those ob- 
tained by the cypress manufacturers, but this should 
not be taken to indicate that the prices paid for North 
Carolina pine are poor, for such is certainly not the 
ease. Broadly speaking, orders have slightly fallen 
off during the week, but prices have remained firm. 
The box manufacturers have once more entered the 
market. The demand for rough lumber has been better 
than for dressed during the week. However, the de- 
mand is somewhat sluggish because manufacturers can 
not guarantee deliveries and buyers see no reason to 
enter orders. The order files of all the manufacturers 
are well filled. 

* * * 

As to demand hemlock is in an excellent position, 
but purchasers and shippers have still great difficulty 
in getting shipments to destination. Dry stocks in the 

northern and Atlantie coast produe- 


HEMLOCK, ing sections are becoming more and 
SPRUCE, more broken and of course this 
WHITE PINE causes increase in the prices. At- 


lantie coast spruce is also enjoying 
an excellent market and all of the stock that is suit- 
able for export to Europe brings extremely high 
prices. Demand from box manufacturers keeps up and 
the snow and bad weather in the Maine woods and 
other coast producing sections are retarding and prob- 
ably reducing the supply of logs cut. White pine con- 
tinues to sell at good prices and, like cypress, sells for 
very nearly if not actually the highest prices in the 
history of the industry. Stocks are badly broken both 
in the Inland Empire and in the older producing see- 
tions. The demand is certainly larger than the volume 
possible to ship under present traffic conditions, 
* * 4 
In all the sections in which western yellow pine, 
California white pine, Oregon white pine, sugar pine 
and Idaho white pine are cut production showed a 
marked decrease during the week. 
Of course, a reduction is to be ex- 
pected at this time of year, for few 
of the mills have hot ponds and not 
many of them that have care to run the sawmills during 
the winter. However, the decreased production at this 
season is of vital importance to the consumer, for never 
in the history of western pine manufacturing have 
stocks been so badly broken or been so small as they 
are today. It is extremely doubtful if production 
reached 40 percent of normal for the week and, judg- 
ing from the figures received by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, it was much nearer 30 percent. Ship- 
ments were a little more than double production, but 
slightly less than orders. 
* * * 


WESTERN 
PINES 


lor the first time since the beginning of the year 
production of Douglas fir exceeded both orders and 
shipments, tho orders were exceeded 
by only a small amount. This pro- 
duction was induced by better 
weather and the desire of the manu- 
facturers to make up for some of the recent forced 
curtailment. Prices remained very firm. <A feature 
of the buying was the number of orders placed for 
structural timbers for use in the East, largely for use 
in the place of steel. The demand for ship timbers 
and decking continues strong and shows not. even the 
slightest sign of diminishing. Labor is getting more 
and more difficult to obtain and wages have gone up 
materially in the woods and about the sawmills during 
the winter. Production for the last week was 12.59 
percent below normal. Orders for car shipments con- 
tinued in as good volume as previously experienced, 
but cargo buying was curtailed and caused the orders 
to fall below the production. Orders, however, were 
only very slightly less than production and were 18.63 
percent in excess of shipments. Rail orders exceeded 
rail shipments by 26.29 percent. The redwood situa- 
tion has not changed. Prices are extremely firm and 
the demand largely exceeds the supply of cars possible 
to obtain. Stocks are considerably broken both in the 
lower California distributing yards and in northern 
California where the sawmills are located. A special 
feature of the demand is the call for thick tank and 
oil pipe stock. The California market is also improving 
and, aside from the export phase of the business, the 
outlook is the most promising in years. 


DOUGLAS FIR, 
REDWOOD 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


One of the most striking features of the developments 
in our rather strained international situation is the ab- 
sence of anything that could be regarded as an overt act 
on the part of Germany in her submarine campaign. The 
administration at Washington and bankers and business 
men generally have adopted a policy of watchful waiting. 
All are hoping that nothing may transpire that will plunge 
this country into war, yet advocate preparing for that 
eventuality should occasion arise. The situation is one 
that tries the endurance of men. 

Unless we gradually regain our confidence in the abil- 
ity of the American merchant marine to pass thru the 
submarine zone unharmed, what a continuation of this 
uncertainty will result in is not difficult to foresee. Natur- 
ally a successful evasion of submarine attacks, whether 
due to our own commanders or to secret orders to the 
commanders of the German submarines, will be product- 
ive of a growing confidence on the part of the ship own- 
ers and the prospect already is resulting in a gradual re- 
sumption of ocean traffic that in time will be sufficient to 
care for our export business. 

The greater part of our exports has been earried by 
ships sailing the flags of the entente allied nations and it 
is inconceivable that the owners of those ships would 
check their sailings for any considerable length of time, 
in view of the requirements of the country whose flag they 

carry. That there has been some hesitancy in certain lines 
of business as a result of the uncertainty growing out of 
the submarine edict of Germany is obvious to those who 
make a close study of business barometrics. This is not 
necessarily due to any lack of courage, but to the exercise 
of a degree of caution in the business world until all the 
factors could be carefully weighed and the probabilities 
of the future, to some degree at least, be determined. 

Usually the thing that we most generally expect to hap- 
pen is the very thing that is most unlikely to happen, 
where this finds its incentive in human action. The reason 
for this is obvious. When business men become convinced 
that certain things are likely to take place they very natur- 
ally assume a defensive attitude in order to ward off or 
minimize the effect of that development. Frequently this 
conservative attitude corrects in a large measure the con- 
ditions that were threatening. Just so in our interna- 
tional situation; the attitude of this Government may ac- 
complish the very thing that was sought—namely, adher- 
ence to international law and customs with regard to neu- 

tral shipping. If this can be accomplished without war, 
so much the better. However, war is still not entirely out 
of the range of probability. But this delay and period of 
watehful waiting is fortifying American business against 
the shock that a declaration of war would bring. The 
checking process in business, in the markets and in bank- 
ing and finance has greatly strengthened the technical 
position and it would not be surprising if an actual decla- 
ration of war would not result in a greatly stimulated ac- 
tivity. In event of no war business naturally would 
pick up. 

Probably the question that is uppermost in the minds of 





DOMESTIC. 


Maj. Gen. Frederick Funston, U. S. A., commander of_the 
department of the southwest, died in San Antonio, Tex., Feb. 
19, after a brilliant career in the service of his country. 

Ten thousand women garment workers are striking in 
Chicago. 

Agitation for a “bone dry’? Minnesota passed a bill thru 
the senate of that State submitting to the people a proposed 
prohibition constitutional amendment. South Carolina has 
passed a bill prohibiting liquor advertisements in newspapers 
and periodicals or in any other form in this State. A 
dominion-wide prohibition campaign is under way in Canada, 
is the report from Edmonton. 


While the population of the United States has increased to 
the extent of 15,000,000 in ten years, the decline in the 
number of cattle other than milch cows has been more than 
10,000,000, and of sheep nearly 5,000,000. 

Chambers of commerce in thirty-seven 
Americanization or immigration committees. 

The antialien land bill has been reintroduced into the 
Idaho senate, and a bill has been introduced prohibiting the 
marriage of “white persons and Mongolians.” 

Maj. Gen. John J. Pershing has been appointed commander 
of the southwestern department, taking the place made va- 
cant by the death of General Funston. 


Legislative leaders at Albany stated the belief that all of 
New York State with the exception of New York City and 
Buffalo will be “dry” within a comparatively short time. 


The rising cost of food was the cause of riots in three 
places in the New York City tenement districts, and the 
women of these districts have addressed an yon to Presi- 
dent Wilson to use his influence in lowering the cost of neces- 
sities Mayor Mitchell has instituted steps for raising $1,- 
000,000 to assist in alleviating want among the very poor. 
Other cities are said to be threatened with a food shortage. 


The New York Assembly passed the woman suffrage con- 
stitutional amendment by a vote of 124 to 10. 


Minnesota’s house of representatives has passed the Peter- 
son bill granting full suffrage to women by constitutional 
amendment. It is now before the Senate. 


At the Sayville (L. I.) wireless station a German owned 
property, no code messages are now accepted by the 
censors, and the station is not used for diplomatic busi- 
ness. Most of the matter sent and received is for news- 
papers and press associations. 


Of the nearly 60,000 men in the United States navy 
more than 91 percent are native born Americans. Of 
the remaining 9 percent only 130 are aliens and_ ninety- 
seven of these have taken out their first citizenship papers. 
at $14,000,000 niedical center is proposed for New York 
City. 

Congress has forbidden the importation of liquor into 
any State having a prohibition law. According to the 
Anti-Saloon League there are twenty-two such states, of 
which Oregon and Idaho already had drastic laws of their 
own on the prohibition subject. The rest pass at once 
from a condition of moderate “wetness” to a state of abso- 
lute “dryness.” According to the last census, 36,380,000 
people are now placed under effective prohibition laws. 

By “a unanimous vote of the Senate of Maine the women 


of that State have been granted the vote. The Dill will 
be submitted to the voters at the spring election. 


cities now have 





captains of finance in this country is: ‘‘ What will hap- 
pen to American business if the United States goes to war 
with Germany and her allies?’’ 

It is obvious that our entrance into a state of war with 
any country would necessitate increased buying of muni- 
tions and war supplies. At the moment this would stimu- 
late business in those lines, which for the last year have 
been letting down. The munition business in this country 
has been slowly declining, so far as the making of the fin- 
ished product is concerned. But the foreign orders have 
been shifting to the raw materials and semi-finished prod- 
ucts that enter into the making of munitions. Thus it will 
be seen that a state of war in this country would stimu- 
late business generally, for this country would have to put 
her army as well as her navy on a war footing, regardless 
of the fact that probably we would have no actual use for 
the army in the field against Germany. 

But there is another phase of our domestic situation 
that calls for some analysis. The withdrawal of a large 
number of men from productive employment to engage in 
training for military service, whether they are actually to 
be put in the field against the foe or not, adds to the dif- 
ficulties found in our economic problem. The mobilization 
of troops last year along the Mexican border was a factor 
in the labor situation, and that mobilization was a minor 
affair compared to what will be required in event of a war 
with Germany, even tho we do not send a ‘‘corporal’s 
guard’’ to fight on European soil. But it is obvious that 
in the event of war this country must prepare for defense 
and for other possible developments. 





THE TREE-KILLING BEETLES OF CALIFORNIA 


A second article on ‘‘The Tree Killing Beetles 
of California,’’ written by Stewart Edward 
White, popular author of ‘‘The Blazed Trail’’ 
and other stories, will appear in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN in its issue of March 3. A for- 
mer article by Mr. White on this subject at- 
tracted much attention, especially among timber 
owners in the West, and brought forth an inter- 
esting reply from Henry S. Graves, chief forester 
of the United States Forest Service. This sec- 
ond article by Mr. White is a further discussion 
of the subject in reply to Mr. Graves and will be 
found of unusual interest. A third article by Mr. 
White on the subject of ‘‘Surface Burning’’ will 
be printed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
in its issue of March 10. Readers of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN will, without doubt, watch 
for these forthcoming articles with more than 
ordinary interest. ; 














Washington. 

Unofficial reports that Germany has released the seventy- 
two American seamen held prisoners on the prize ship Yarrow- 
dale has caused a slight relaxation of tension over German- 
American relations. The German Government has modified 
its orders that would have compelled retirement of American 
relief workers from Belgium. Austria views the international 
problem with composure and while she claims to be hopeful of 
averting war with the United States will not modify her 
submarine warfare to that end, according to cable despatch 
from Vienna. An American merchantship was sunk in Italian 
waters. The Austrian ambassador Tarnowski has not yet 
been able to present his credentials in Washington. On Feb. 
20 the United States Government demanded of Austria full 
explanation as to her position in the renewed submarine war- 
fare. Ambassador Gerard reported officially to the State De- 
partment that Germany had tried to force him to have the 
1799 treaty ratified under penalty of holding American news- 
paper men as hostages. American consuls who were stationed 
thruout Germany are now safe in Switzerland on their way 
home. The captain of the Kronprinzessin Cecilie, the great 
German liner that was disabled just previous to severing of 
German-American diplomatic relations, testified in Boston 
that he had been instructed by the German Government thru 
an official in the German embassy at Washington to disable 
the ship. After the departure of Ambassador Gerard from 
Germany some of the press accused him of being a spy. Four 
German submarines are lurking off the coast of Cuba. Presi- 
dent Wilson is expected to go before Congress this week and 
request authority to use armed force in defense of American 
rights. A Prussian submarine, believed to be on a mission of 
commerce destroying, was sighted off Newport and an Amer- 
ican warship went out to meet her, with instructions to drive 
her off or sink her. The warship returned to the naval sta- 
tion after a cruise of several hours, but all officers were en- 
joined to secrecy and the details of the encounter were not 
made public. President Wilson’s arrangement to have the 
nation prepared for war neared completion in Washington 
when the Senate passed a drastic espionage bill imposing 
death penalty on wartime spies. It was recently alleged 
that there are 100,000 foreign spies in the United States. 
The President has called upon army and navy chiefs for 
a complete appraisement of the nation’s fighting forces, 

Demands are pouring in upon the President to find some 
way of relieving the congestion at Atlantic ports resulting 
from the holding of American and other neutral ships in port. 
The administration seems disposed to await further develop- 
ment of Germany's policy. It is admitted freely that Amer- 
ican rights are being violated and the view is taken that at 
what the President deems the proper time the United States 
must assert itself. German newspapers warn that no 
mercy will be shown American boats in the submarine 
blockade zone regardless of character of eargoes. “It is 
absurd,’ says one leading paper, ‘after the German official 
declarations, that even in a single case any regard should 
be paid to the possibility of avoiding a conflict with the 
United States.”’ Recruiting in the army and navy continues 
favorably. 

A dry bill proposing a national prohibition constitutional 
amendment was reported to the House with a majority com- 
mittee report in its favor and a minority report opposing it. 
Proposal for a constitutional amendment was brought about 
by the fact that more than 60 percent of the population of 
the country live in dry territory ;—85 percent of, United 
States territory has outlawed the saloon and more than 10.- 
000,000 people in all sections of the country have petitioned 
directly for constitutional amendment. The most stringent 
legislation affecting the liquor traffic yet enacted was passed 









MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


The serious problem affecting this country is how to con- 
tinue to supply the European belligerents, who have been 
our large customers for the last two or more years, and at 
the same time fill our own requirements. It is equally 
obvious that any letup in our foreign business, in event of 
declaring war against Germany, simply would tend to 
weaken our own international position and help our open 
enemies, 

Because of the many statements as to a decline in the 
munition business, which in fact refers to the finished 
product, there has sprung up a popular belief that war 
orders have declined. Contrary to this popular belief, war 
exports have not fallen off. It is true that the entente 
allies are making more munitions than formerly, but we 
are supplying more raw materials that go into these muni- 
tions. Therefore the export of war materials in 1916 was 
very large. 

For example, the shipment of expiosives alone in that 
year was valued at $715,575,000, compared with $188,169,- 
000 the previous year. Taking munitions as a whole the 
exports in 1916 were valued at $813,791,000, compared 
with $232,386,000 the previous year. Exports of war 
accessories such as automobiles, motor cycles and scien- 
tific instruments in 1916 aggregated $131,128,000; those of 
the previous year were $118,028,000, while the exports of 
war supplies, other than those included in the above classi- 
fications, last year were valued at $924,599,000, compared 
with $459,482,000 the previous year. 

Thus it will be seen that the United States exported 
last year in the way of various supplies $1,869,518,000, 
compared with $809,896,000 in 1915 and $268,338,000 
in 1913, which was the year previous to the war. It will 
be seen that we could deduct the value of the normal 
year’s exports of this class and still have a 100 percent 
increase last year in the value of our war supplies ex- 
ported compared with 1915. In two years we have ex- 
ported in various kinds of war supplies $2,679,414,000. 
These figures indicate that whatever shifting has taken 
place our foreign demand has increased rather than de- 
creased the total value. 

It will be apparent, therefore, that an essential in the 
maintenance of our prosperity is that there be no inter- 
ference with our export business, for it is the mainspring 
that is keeping the great business machine operating at 
the present high tension speed. That there would be a 
considerable volume of business even with the export busi- 
ness cut off entirely goes without saying, but we have be- 
come so accustomed to large profits and a large volume of 
business and a high tension of industrial activity that any 
letup would be so perceptible as to exert a depressing in- 
fluence on general business. 

What is most desirable and essential in the business 
world is conservatism in action; cool, collected thought 
and the stimulation of courage and confidence in our abil- 
ity to take care of ourselves regardless of what is happen- 
ing on the other side of the Atlantic. This country has 
demonstrated its resourcefulness in banking and business 
in the last two and a half years and it will again rise to 

any requirements that may confront it. 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


by the Senate, making it a crime to “order, purchase or cause 
intoxicating liquors to be transported” into dry States. 

- Bills giving the President a wide range of power and autho- 
rity to rule with iron hand in present and future crises are 
before Congress. 

; The Senate committee has approved of the naval appropria- 
tion bill and has added $128,000,000 with which to build a 
submarine fleet. 

Oflicials in Washington are of the opinion that intervention 
by the United States in Cuba will not be necessary. The 
United States favors the Menocal government and will rec- 
ognize no other. 

A bill granting to Porto Rico citizenship and civil gov- 
ernment was passed. 

Foreign and outstanding loans made by the United States 
amount to $2,355,575,000. 

New York State, under a 

Senate, will seize the site for the proposed Rockaway 
fort and transfer it at once to the Federal Government. 

Rigid investigation by officials in Washington into the 





measure decided on by the 


serious food shortage in the great food consuming dis- 
tricts and subsequent high prices is following the recent 
riots in New York. President Wilson will lend his  per- 
sonal influence in this direction. 

Hand in hand with the administration’s determination 
to take every step to solve the nation’s peace problem, 
food shortage and high prices, is a step recently consid 
ered by the cabinet and the council of national defense 


that in event of war the Government shall have power to 
commandeer raw materials, including foodstuffs and _ pos- 
sibly cotton, iron and steel chemicals and other materials 
necessary to the national defense, to prevent the United 
States from being at the mercy of monopolies. 


FOREIGN 

Australia is building a transcontinental railway from the 
Pacific to the Indian Ocean, the completion of which will 
lessen traveling time from London to Melbourne hy a week 
and likewise decreases the time between West Australia and 
New Zealand or America. 

Serious rioting for food, in which the crowds 
persed only after repeated charges by police and 
occurred in The Hague recently. 

In spite of the vigorous German propaganda in 
that country is reported to be near war with Germany. The 
plot against King Alphonso’s life has been traced to the 
German Embassy in Madrid, and the fatalities resulting 
from the submarine campaign climax the indignities which 
have exhausted Spanish patience, says an ex-attache. 

A frontier correspondent of a leading Amsterdam paper 
reports that a strike in the Krupp works at Essen, involving 
17,000 workmen has been in progress for a fortnight. The 
men are demanding higher wages and increased food rations, 
Many of the strikers have been sent to the front. 

One-third of the Armenian population of Armenia either 
has been massacred or died of starvation or disease since 
the European war began, and one-half of those remaining 
are homeless and dying in exile. 

England gets 60 percent of its butter supply from Den- 
mark and about all of her margarine from Tolland. 

Spain has sustained losses of ships sunk to the value 
of about $14,000,000. 

German deportation of Roumanian males is reported, 


were dis- 
hussars, 


Spain, 
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NEW TONNAGE HAS NOT MADE UP FOR WAR LOSSES 


Norwegian Mercantile Marine Behind in Spite of Addi- 
tional Vessels Made—Dutch Losses Considerable 








A great many vessels were built in the United States 
during 1916 for foreign account, and this has excited 
considerable comment among many Americans because 
of the fear that the Norwegian mercantile marine would 
increase much faster than that of America. Despite this 
activity, it seems that Norwegian ship owners lost more 
ships than were built during 1916, for Norwegian Veritas 
has published its ships’ register for 1917, according to 
which on Dec. 31, 1916, the Norwegian mercantile marine 
numbered 2,036 vessels of 100 tons and over, totaling 
2,143,802 gross tons, represented by 1,668 steam and 
motor ships, and 418,593 net tons represented by 368 
sailing vessels. The mercantile marine, which increased 
during 1915 by 141,000 tons, decreased in 1916 by 58,000 
tons. Steamships decreased by one, of 6,000 tons; motor 
ships increased by seven, of 21,000 tons; and sailing 
vessels decreased by sixty-nine, of 73,000 tons. War 
losses accounted for 186 vessels, of 260,000 tons. Ship 
building has not developed very much. Only thirty-three 
vessels, of 30,000 tons, were completed, as against fifty- 
two, of 48,000 tons, in 1915. For foreign account four 
vessels, of 7,000 tons, were completed. Abroad 100,000 
tons were built for Norwegian account, of which 85,000 
tons were delivered during the last half year. 

The Netherlands has been so bottled up by the war 
that very little ship building has been done and it is not 
surprising to learn that the mercantile marine of that 
country showed very little increase during 1916. In fact, 
because of the geographical location of that country it is 
surprising to learn that war losses were not of greater 
magnitude. 

During 1916, forty-one steamers and one motor ship, 
totaling 102,250 gross tons (60,494 net tons), were added 
to the Dutch mercantile marine. Of these thirty-nine 
steamers and one motor ship, aggregating 97,552 gross 
tons, were new construction, while two steamers, of 4,728 
gross tons, were purchased abroad. The debit side of the 
account showed a loss of thirty-five steamers and one 
motor ship, of 103,923 


has been attacked. As a matter of prevention the wood 
likely to be despoiled in this fashion may be treated with 
boiled linseed oil or coats of paraffin, or varnish. Kero- 
sene or a mixture of kerosene and creosote may be ap- 
plied to all infested woods, in attempts to kill the grubs. 
Lumber manufacturers and dealers may employ more 
elaborate treatment for the prevention or elimination of 
grubs. The following suggestion will be helpful: 


Inspect material in yards and storehouses annually, prefer- 
ably in November and February, and sort out and burn ma- 
terial showing evidence of powder post. Burn all refuse 
and useless sapwood material. 

Classify seasoned hardwood stock into (a) hickory, ash, 
oak ete.; (b) heartwood, pure sapwood and part sapwood ; 
and (c) according to the number of years seasoned. 

Utilize or sell oldest stock first. 

Inspect all new stock to prevent introduction of powder- 
posted material. 

Use only heartwood piling sticks in lumber piles. 

To prevent attack treat the more valuable material, be- 
tween October and March, with boiled linseed oil. Varnish 
or paraffin the sapwood portions of backs and interior sur- 
faces of cabinet work, inside finish and furniture. 





FINE LOGS OBTAINED FOR NEW COMPANY 


Virgin Tract of Long Standing Is Now Made to Yield 
Valuable Wood 





GREEN Bay, Wis., Feb. 19.—On the completion of a 
trip thru upper Michigan, made in the interests-of his 
firm, the Tipler-Grossman Lumber Co., Secretary-Treas- 
urer W. J. Grossman reported that while weather condi- 
tions were ideal in the sections thru which he passed, the 
searcity of labor handicapped the logging operations. 
In some instances he found mills equipped to start work 
but unable to accomplish anything because of the lack 
of proper crews. The weather, however, has offset the 
discouraging aspects of the labor end of things, and a 
satisfactory supply of logs seems to be ready for those 
mills whose preparations for the ensuing year have al- 
ready been made. Speaking of his own mission, Mr. 


Grossman reported good results . 
Recently, while at Richland Center, Wis., Mr. Gross- 
man inspected what he considers to be the best tract of 


BRITISH WAR OFFICE TO SPECIFY CANADIAN PINE 


Steps Already Taken to Favor Dominion Manufacturers 
in Supplying United Kingdom Market 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—The great importance 
of the United Kingdom market to the United States ex- 
porters of lumber was forced home by the report of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for 1916 in 
which it was shown that England purchased over one- 
eighth of the total lumber exported from this country 
during the year. Consequently any steps that point to 
a possible reduction of this market are of supreme inter- 
est to lumber men of this country. There is a very strong 
probability that imports of soft woods will be prohibited 
except under license, especially as the British Govern- 
ment has announced that drastic restrictions will shortly 
be placed on all imports. However, details of the re- 
strictions will not be announced until late in the week 
and it is impossible to predict the exact provision, al- 
tho a rather broad hint was dropped that the British 
dominions would be favored as much as possible. 

Steps have already been taken to benefit the Canadian 
manufacturers of pine wherever possible. Several months 
ago a commission known as the Canadian High Commis- 
sion was sent to London and one of its duties was to 
urge the greater use of Canadian products by the mother 
country. One of its first activities was to go to the Brit- 
ish war department and advocate greater use of Canadian 
red and white pine in articles manufactured for that de- 
partment. The amount of wood used for such purposes 
when there is such a large army in the field must be 
great and well worth going after. Regarding the success 
attending this movement the secretary of the commis- 
sion recently wrote to Canada: 

Some time ago we made representations to the War Office 
that greater use could be made of Canadian red pine and 
white pine in the manufacture of articles required by that 
department and we obtained specimen prices of these woods 
from Canada, and submitted them to the chief inspector of 
equipment and stores, for examination. We are now advised 
that the use of the above-named woods has been provided 
for in the specifications governing the manufacture of the 
articles shown in the following list: 

3ottoms, wood in 28 pieces, tent store, Canadian red pine. 

Board, knife, Canadian white 





tons gross, of which ten 
steamers, of a total of 33,- 
380 tons gross, were solid 
abroad, while twenty-five 
steamers and one motor 
ship were lost at sea. On 
balance the merchant ma- 
rine increased by six ships, 
but decreased by 1,673 net 
tons and 3,387 gross tons. 
Of the twenty-five steam- 
ers and one motor ship lost 
at sea sixteen were sunk by 
mines, eight by torpedoes, 
one stranded, and one was 
posted missing. On Dee. 
31, 1916, the merchant ma- 
rine totaled 465 steam or 
motor vessels, aggregating 
1,364,826 tons gross or 
877,722 tons net, while un- 
der construction or on or- 
der were eleven steamers 
and three motor ships of 
about 328,000 tons gross. 


YEAR’S TRADE PROFITS 











pine. 

Box, brush, Canadian red 
pine. 

Bottoms, wood, Mk. 11, tent, 
circular, single linen, Can- 
adian red pine. 

Poles, ridge and upright, 
tent, marquee HH. P., large, 
Canadian red pine, 

Bottoms, wood, tent, mar- 
quee, small, Canadian red 
pine. 

Rest tripod, 
struction, 
pine. 

Screens, indicating 
Canadian red pine. 

Frames Screens, bedside, 
Canadian red pine. 

Frames — Curtains, M. 8., 
Canadian red pine. 

Box, duplicator, Canadian 
red pine. 

Box, typewriting, machine, 
Canadian red pine. 

Pole, long arm, Canadian 
red pine. 

Drawers, chest of, painted, 
Canadian red and white 
pine. 

Tables, dressing, painted, 
Canadian red and white 


mtsketry  in- 
Canadian red 





poles, 





pine. 
Trough, dough, one sack 
folding, Canadian white 





pine. 
Chests, tool, empty, Nos. 12 





MOonTREAL, QUE., Feb. 19. W. J. GROSSMAN, OF GREEN BAY, AND H. PARPRE Y, OF RICHLAND CENTER, 


—Trade returns just issued 

by the Newfoundland Government show that the last 
year was a particularly profitable one to the lumbermen 
and the pulp and paper manufacturers in the Colony. 
Newfoundland now exports about 85,000 tons of pulp 
and paper a year, valued at about $3,000,000. Pit props, 
a new product since the beginning of the war, to the 
extent of 75,000 cords, valued at $400,000, were also 
shipped. These pit props go to the collieries of England 
and France to supply those formerly received from Scan- 
dinavian countries. The pulp and paper is exported 
to England largely for the use of the Northcliffe papers. 
A few years ago Newfoundland’s activities were wholly 
confined to fishing and a more or less precarious farming. 
but during recent years lumbering, paper making and 
mining have become important industries, iron ore to 
the value of $1,000,000 being exported last year, largely 
to Nova Scotia. 


TO PREVENT GRUB ATTACKS UPON SEASONED WOOD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 19—Methods for the preven- 
tion of attacks upon wood by grubs and for the checking 
of ravages already committed are outlined in Farmer’s 
Bulletin No. 778, by A. D. Hopkins and T. E. Snyder, 
published by the Department of Agriculture. Much of 
the damage to seasoned wood in the home, about the farm 
and where stored in quantities, is due to the larvae, or 
grubs, of powder-post beetles which bore thru the wood 
in a manner to convert the material of their passageway 
into fine powder. The greatest damage has been esti- 
mated to be done to second growth white wood or sap- 
wood of the finest quality, especially hickory, ash and oak, 
stored or piled in one place for two or three years. 
Other woods, similarly kept, are often similarly despoiled. 
Sapwood seasoned for less than eight to ten months is 
not attacked by the insects, and heartwood is never so 
damaged. 

The beetles, which are specified as Lyctus, are 
small, slender and flattened, and of a brown-to-black 
coloring. After coming out of the wood, where they 
breed and pass the winter months as larvae, they fly or 
crawl about, searching for suitable wood in which to 
deposit their eggs. In a dwelling they may be detected 
by the fine floury powder at the base of the wood which 





VIRGIN TRACT 


oak timber in this State or in Michigan. An interesting 
story attaches to this valuable timber property. Known 
as the Abner Koop tract, its 520 acres have been zeal- 
ously safeguarded by the gentleman after whom it is 
called, and in whose possession it came, in 1848. There 
has never been any cutting done, the heirs having fol- 
lowed the wishes of Mr. Koop. Very recently, in order to 
obtain the services of a guardian for the property, it was 
agreed to allow Harry Parfrey, of the A. C. Parfrey 
Manufacturing Co., of Richland Center, to log the propo- 
sition. It was found that several million feet of fine 
oak, basswood ete., will be developed, the oak woods be- 
ing graded approximately for 90 percent veneer. The 
basswood logs etc., from this tract are being manufac- 
tured for the Tipler-Grossman Lumber Co., and the elm 
and small basswood go to the Parfrey plant at Richland 
Center for construction into cheese-boxes, excelsior etc. 


WOODEN WATER PIPE COMING INTO USE AGAIN 


Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 20.—A Buffalo business man 
received from New York City lately and keeps on his 
desk as a curiosity, a section of New York white cedar 
timber, which he is informed was cut from a water pipe 
that had been in use in that city for 150 years. The 
log of which this section was a part was about a foot 
in diameter and had a 2%%-inch hole thru the center. 
It is not only perfectly sound but is covered with most of 
the bark that grew on it. Someone has varnished one 
side of this disk, but there is no need of trying to cover 
up anything, for there is not the slightest sign of decay 
anywhere. On account of the small bore of this log, 
it appears not to have been used as a water main, but as 
a lateral between some house and the street. One face 
exhibits the crude method used in the old days of making 
a joint in these wooden pipes, which was done by spiking 
a board on the end of one log and somehow attaching it 
to the other log and then soldering the interstices. 

The use of wooden water pipe is becoming popular 
again in the East and now the North Tonawanda water- 
works plan to use them to connect with the intake pier. 
The wooden pipe is considered more economical as well 
as more durable than cast iron or steel, and this has 
been amply demonstrated in the West. 


and 14, Canadian red pine. 

Shelter W. T. sets, pack— 
Poles—Upright, Canadian 

: Sn red pine. 

Shelter W. T sets, pack—Poles—Ridge, Canadian red pine. 

Poles, 10 feet, flag, distinguishing, Canadian red pine. 

Boards, bakery, carrying, Canadian white pine. 

Chests, tool, empty, Canadian red pine. 

Board, black, school, or musketry instruction, Canadian 
white pine. 

Easel, school, Canadian red pine. 

Box, tool, regimental armourers, Canadian red and white 
pine (parts). 

Musket, wooden, Canadian red pine. 

Form, dining tent, Canadian red pine. 

Table, dining tent—Top and trestle, Canadian red pine. 

Tray, medicine, Canadian red pine. 

Clothes, horse, Canadian red pine. 

Chests, tool, empty, Nos. 8 and 4, Canadian red pine. 

Chests, tool, empty, Canadian red pine. 

Pole, color, camp, Canadian red pine. 

Box, clothing or schoolmaster’s, Canadian red pine. 

Poles, disc, marking, Canadian red pine. 

Table, operating, folding, Canadian red pine. 

Ladders, step, Canadian red pine. 

Screen, four-fold, Canadian red pine. 

Tables, ward, Canadian red pine. 

Box, lamp, ac@tylene, with glass front, Canadian red pine. 

Desks—Office, single, Canadian red pine. 

Desks—Schoolmaster’s, Canadian red pine. 

Desks—School, Canadian red =>. 

Tent, marquee, small—Pole—Ridge, Canadian red pine. 

Tent, marquee, small—Pole—Upright, Canadian red pine. 

Tents, dining—Poles, Canadian red pine. 

Tents, store—Poles, Canadian red pine. 

Poles, tent, operating, Canadian red pine. 

Stands, machine, weighing, man, Canadian red pine. 

Chests, tool, empty, Nos. 2, 11 and 13, Canadian red pine.: 

Boards, bedstead, Malta pattern, white and red pine. 

Refrigerator, alternative pattern, red and white pine. 

Stand military practice post—Appurtenances, red pine. 

Boxes, lantern, distinguishing, Canadian red pine. 

Poles, shelter, W. T. timber, Canadian red pine. 

Tray, dinner, Canadian red pine. 

Board, pastry, Canadian white pine. 

Boxes, disinfector, steam, portable, box pattern, Canadian 
red pine. 

Seats, stools, close, F. A., Canadian red pine. 

Refrigerator, mark 11, Canadian red pine. 

Tables, office, Canadian white and red pine (parts). . 

Grindstones, F. S. frames, Canadian red pine (parts). 

Cabinet, coal, Canadian red pine. 

Boards, black, kindergarten, Canadian red pine. 

Table, kindergarten, Canadian red pine. 

Towels, horse, Canadian red pine. 

Press, linen, grained mahogany, Canadian red pine. 

Boxes, lamp, siege, Canadian red pine. 

Rod, boning, common, Canadian red pine. 

Table, 6 feet trade pattern—Tops, Canadian red pine. 

Chests, office, R. E., Canadian red pine. 9 

Glass, looking, military prisons, Canadian white pine. 

Poles, tent, marquee H. P., small, Canadian red pine. 


INSPECTING LOGS FROM 
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WOULD ENCOURAGE EMIGRATION TO THE SOUTH 


Cut-Over Land Owners Urged to Get Together in 
Cultivation Campaign—Fertility of Land Praised 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Feb. 19.—‘‘Lands in Georgia can in 
no way be compared with lands in the middle West, West 
and Pacific coast,’’ said William B. Stillwell, secretary- 
treasurer of the Southern Pine Co. of Georgia, who con- 
tinued: 


Land in Georgia that has been unproductive for years 
for the simple reason that it has not been farmed is better 
than lands of the West at anywhere near the same price, 
and lands in the West that are worth up to $1.000 an acre 
ean be duplicated in Georgia at less than one-tenth that 
figure. The climate here is better than it is in the far 
West and the rainfall dependable. In many sections of the 
West agriculturists must depend solely on irrigation. 

But the principal thing is for the big landowners in this 
section to get together. Unless the movement to bring the 
farmers here to cultivate cut-over and unproductive lands 
is organized it will accomplish nothing. For fifty years the 
West has been discouraging the farmer from going south. 
The yellow fever or the negro question have been worked 
by turn to make conditions here look worse than they really 
are, but the day of the South has come and the thing we 
must = now is to organize and show the world what we 
have here. 


Mr. Stillwell also called attention to the work now in 
progress in the development of cut-over lands, saying: 


It has progressed very fast in Florida, and is now gaining 
a good hold in Georgia, but the step is just in its infancy. 
One of the big meetings in this connection will be the cut- 
over land conference to be held in New Orleans, March 19, 
20 and 21. The purpose of this conference is the develop- 
ment of the South by organized effort to settle large areas 
of land now unproductive. to promote cattle raising, forage, 
and reforestation of lands unsuitable for cultivation. Among 
other subjects to be discussed at the conference will be live 
stock, cattle tick eradication, forage, stumping, drainage, 
roads, reforestation, permanent organization and other im- 
portant matters. 

A’ bulletin sent out by the Southern Pine Association 
in connection with its cut-over lands campaign makes 
the following statement: 

At least 75,000,000 acres of land are available for settle- 
ment in the “coastal plain’ region of the South. Settlers 
who might be brought to these lands could be classified by 
three divisions: Those who might come from immigration 
after the war; those who would come from the high land 
value country of Iowa, Illinois, Ohio etc., and the great 
class of “renters,” or “tenant farmers,’ who cannot pur- 








that the Southern Pacific has scheduled 1,500 additional 
cars which will be fabricated at Sacramento, California, 
for western lines. The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha Railway is doing some reconstruction work 
which has involved the purchase of 300 underframes. 
Rumor of an inquiry for 1,000 cars for the Central of 
Georgia Railway has been met with official denial. 


MICHIGANDERS INSPECT BOGALUSA INDUSTRIES 


Visit Louisiana’s “‘Magic City’’ as Guests of Big Lumber 
Company—Entertained at Mardi Gras 





BoGauusa, LA., Feb. 17.—One hundred and twenty-five 
lumber and supply dealers and building contractors of 
Michigan were today the guests of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., of this city. The visitors have been making 
a tour thru the South in order to obtain first hand in- 
formation of the manufacturing processes thru which the 
product they sell at retail and for use in construction 
is carried. They arrived at the city, from New Orleans, 
in the instructive hands, so to say, of Sales Manager 
G. A. Townsend, of the big local sawmill, and the jour- 
ney which was made in a special train furnished by his 
company was highly entertaining. The party was met 
at the station by a reception committee and taken to the 
Pine Tree Inn where luncheon was served. After this a 
tour of inspection thru the sawmill, planing mills, com- 
missary, hospital and Y. M. C. A. building now in course 
of construction disclosed the details of the immense op- 
erating activities and facilities of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., whose daily manufacturing output of ‘‘ Bo- 
galusa Brand’’ lumber totals 1,000,000 feet. 

A trip was also made thru the plant of the Louisiana 
Fibre Board Co., and the details of turning southern 
pine waste material from the sawmill into tons and tons 
of paper proved instructive and very interesting to the 
visitors. While the male members of the party were be- 
ing shown the distinguishing features of the city, the 
ladies—thirty to forty of them—were entertained by a 
committee of Bogalusa ladies under the charge of Miss 
Elizabeth Sullivan, daughter of the mayor. The auto- 
mobile drive about the city was voted thoroly enjoyable. 
The entire party returned to New Orleans in the evening, 


PRINTS NEWSPAPER ON RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


“Special” Edition Protests Against Influx of Canadian 
Product Free of Duty—Circulated Widely 


CasTLE Rock, WAsH., Feb. 17.—The Cowlitz County 
Advocate, a newspaper published in this city by Mrs. 
Nellie McClane and edited by Mable McClane Brown, at- 
tracted considerable comment because of the publication 
of a special issue on red cedar shingles at the time of the 
election campaign last fall. 

While it is well known that red cedar shingles make a 
roof of great excellence, their use as a substitute for paper 
in printing newspapers is decidedly unusual and interest- 


ing. The shingle edition of the Advocate was four col- 


umns wide and the shingle manufacturers of Washington 
and Oregon, who object to the entry of Canadian shingles 
into this country free of duty, undoubtedly will find much 
information in support of their contentions in this issue. 
The shingles for printing the paper were furnished by 
Frank G. Barnes, of Silver Lake; H. N. Peabody, of the 
Peabody & Buland Shingle Mill, and T. W. Robin, of the 
Cowlitz Shingle Co., the two latter concerns being located 
at Castle Rock. The shingles, all excellent examples of 
the high class product that it is possible to make from the 
red cedar that grows on the Pacific coast, were practically 
of uniform width and absolutely clear. 

In supporting the statement that a duty should be as- 
sessed upon Canadian shingles entering into the United 
States, the Advocate states that on Vancouver Island there 
are thirty-seven saw-and fifteen shingle mills, while in the 
Province of British Columbia there are 123 saw and 137 
shingle mills. It goes on to say that in 1912, when there 
was a tariff on shingles imported into this country, $125,- 
003 worth were imported, but that in 1915, when no duty 
was assessed, over 1,250,000,000 shingles were shipped 
into the United States at a value of $2,761,820. The 
Advocate says regarding this: ‘‘No wonder the shingle 
industry of British Columbia is in a most flourishing con- 
dition.’’ Further figures are given showing the amount 
of lumber exported to the United States by Canada each 
year and strongly urges that an import duty be placed 
on lumber products from Canada. 

The shingle edition of the Advocate was given a very 





GROUP OF MICHIGAN DEALERS AND THEIR LADIES ON INSPECTION TOUR AT BOGALUSA, LA., AS GUESTS OF GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER Co. 


chase the lands on which they are now working in the North. 
It is said that as much depended on preparing this territory 
for the emigrant as in getting emigrants to make actual 
settlement. 


STATISTICS SHOW DECREASE IN SHIPMENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 21.—Shipments of northern 
pine lumber as reported by the mills to the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association for January were 57,348,163 
feet, compared with 70,650,874 feet for the same month 
last year, a decrease of 13,302,711 feet. The poor show- 
ing is due to the extreme winter weather which tied up 
railroad traffic, and to the shortage of cars. On the other 
hand production showed a big inerease, amounting to 40,- 
171,397 feet, compared with 10,717,889 feet last year, an 
increase of 29,453,508 feet. Winter sawing is being done 
on a larger scale this year on account of the improved con- 
dition of the lumber market. 

Lath production was 7,826,050 for January, compared 
with 1,932,250 for January, 1916, and shipments were 
8,145,900, compared with 7,526,150 last year. 

Minneapolis building permits for January numbered 
132, with an estimated cost of $263,485, compared with 
213 permits, estimated cost $586,430, for January, 1916. 








NO BOOM IN RAILWAY EQUIPMENT MARKET 


Some increased activity in the railway equipment 
market has been evident in the last few days but there 
is no indication that a real buying movement is under 
way. Car builders are figuring on a few small inquiries, 
less than 1,000 cars in all, and the prospect of booking 
any large orders in the next few weeks is small. 

The Pere Marquette Railroad has ordered 1,000 box 
cars from the Haskell & Barker Car Co. and contem- 
plates the early purchase of 500 gondola cars. The Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway has ordered 150 
flat cars from the Bettendorf Co. and is still in the mar- 
ket for 250 refrigerator cars. The Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad has ordered 1,000 steel underframes and 
is planning the construction in its own shops of 700 box, 
200 stock and 100 refrigerator cars. 

The Louisiana and Texas lines of the Southern Pacifie 
Co. is reported in the market for material for 1,000 box, 
250 stock, 100 flat and fifteen caboose ears, to be built 
in the company’s Houston shops. It is also reported 





after a day spent in enjoyable instruction and companion- 
ship. 

The visitors returned to New Orleans that evening and 
are taking in the carnival as guests of the Contractors’ & 
Dealers’ Exchange. 

The Exchange is also entertaining for the carnival a 
large party of delegates to the Atlanta convention of 
the National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, which 
arrived here on a special train from Atlanta. The 
‘*Builders’ Special’’ is parked in Elysian Fields Ave- 
nue, where its passengers will be ‘‘at home’’ until their 
departure Wednesday. The local exchange has provided 
a special reviewing stand from which its guests are 
viewing the carnival parades, and is tendering them 
numerous other courtesies. 





CLEAR TITLE GIVEN TO KIRBY LAND PURCHASE 


Three Million Dollar Suit of State of Texas Fails—High 
Court Justifies Transaction 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Houston, Tex., Feb. 21.—The Kirby Lumber Co. has 
won the suit brought by the State of Texas against it 
and the Houston Oil Co. for damages totalling $3,000,000 
and involving the title to 90,000 acres of timber lands 
in east Texas, the court of civil appeals having today 
affirmed the decision of the lower court after a year’s 
consideration. 

The State sought to recover the lands, and damages 
for timber cut and turpentine taken, on the ground that 
technical irregularities existed at the time of the acquisi- 
tion of the lands by Mr. Kirby. The lands were owned 
by the school fund, which was badly in need of money, 
and Mr. Kirby not only paid for the timber and lands 
what the State asked but prices in excess of what other 
lands in the vicinity were bringing. The decision not 
only amounts to a vindication of the manner in which the 
lands were acquired but also has the effect of uphold- 
ing contracts fairly entered into by the State of Texas, 
and will have~a bearing on other, similar contracts in 
which the titles to timber lands would haye been seriously 
affected, 





wide circulation and each copy was sold for 10 cents, with 
postage extra. There is no record of the remarks of the 
mail clerks and other postal authorities who had the pleas- 
ure of handling the shingle newspapers, but as they ar- 
rived safely at the correct destinations it is safe to say 
that these shingles once more have demonstrated their 
adaptability and if the price of newsprint keeps on going 
skyward the shingle manufacturers may find an entirely 
new and unexpected market for their product. 

Congressman Albert Johnson of Washington alone or- 
dered 50,000 copies of the shingle paper for distribution 
just prior to the election and feels that it helped him 
considerably in being elected. 





SEEK UNIFORM BUILDING CODE FOR STATE 


MADISON, WIs., Feb. 19—At the annual convention 
of the Engineering Society of Wisconsin the committee 
on structural engineering asked for the appointment of 
a permanent committee on the subject of building codes. 
This committee will be appointed by the president and 
secretary in a few days and will be instructed to work 
toward a uniform building code for the State. The com- 
mittee on structural engineering recommended that the 
American Society for Testing Materials tables be 
adopted and made a report indicating what has been 
done in regard to the testing of building materials. In 
asking for the appointment of a permanent committee 
on building codes, the committee on structural engineer- 
ing pointed out the discrepancies in existing codes and 
showed the advisability of standardization. J. E. Pin 
ney, superintendent of bridges and construction, Mil- 
waukee, is president of the society and Prof. L. S. Smith, 
Madison, is secretary. 

Pleas for greater uniformity in building codes and 
more scientific planning were made by speakers before 
joint meetings of the Engineering Society of Wisconsin 
and the Real Estate Brokers of Wisconsin. The joint 
convention endorsed a bill introduced into the Wiscon- 
sin legislature by Senator Bray, Oshkosh, giving broad 
powers to cities to regulate the height, character, and 
nature of buildings. The bill provides that every city 
may have a city planning commission to deal with these 
matters. 
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- “Cost Accounting and a Perpetual Inventory” 


[By Miss T. Censky, Secretary-Treasurer, Craig Mountain Lumber Co., Winchester, Ida. ] 





In the June number of the association’s paper is an item 
taken from the St. Louis Furniture News in wkich we find 
this statement: “Profits come from efficient and economical 
purchases and from turn of stock. To have efficient and 
economical administration of a business you must first know 
the exact condition of that business; you must then have 
a simple but comprehensive method of keeping track of 
that business not once a year or twice a year but every day; 
you must have a perpetual inventory that allows you to know 
every day in the year where that business stands.” 

Take first the keeping of the perpetual stock record. To 
one who has not kept these records it seems like an endless 
amount of detail, but if-this work is systematized and the 
records kept daily we will find what little time it takes and 
wonder we ever tried to run our business any other way. 
We will assume that we have taken our annual inventory 
and know exactly the amount and kind of stock we have 
on hand. Take a loose-leaf record book, with letter sized 
sheets, arrange the headings of the different items we carry 
in stock as to grade, length, width etc. in the same way when 
selling to the trade, leaving a margin on the outer edge .of 
the sheet so that it can be cut and indexed for ready 
reference, 

We arrange three sets of these sheets, one showing in- 
ventory stock on hand first of each month, another the 
purchases of each month, and the third the sales. We must 
not lose sight of the fact that in order to keep these records 
effectively and easily, the work must be done daily, especially 
the sales record, so that at the end of the month it will only 
be necessary to foot the totals; then we get the exact inven- 
tory of stock on hand, of each item on that date, made up 
of the stock on hand the first of the previous month plus the 
purchases during the month less the sales. When there is 
a business lull the inventory can be compared with the 
actual inventory of stock in yard. Once a year when inven- 
torying take record of complete stock and make any adjust- 
ments necessary, which, if the records are carefully kept, 
will be found minor. 

After a year’s records of this kind we will be in position 
to know what to charge off each month as a reserve for 
shortage, breakage ete. and will also find that we will be 
comparing one month’s sales with another, one month this 
year with the same month last year, average stock on hand 
of various items, as compared with the sales of that item, 
and whether we can not reduce our stock by 15 or 25 percent 
and still take care of our trade if we have the proper as- 
sortment. In this connection comes again the question of 
service, which our secretary has kept before us constantly 
during the last year. If it pays to sell service does it not 
also pay to buy service? We know we will not get any 
so-called snaps; but are we not money ahead getting what 
we want, and when we want it? 

Let us also consider the methods of the average lumber 
dealer.- We buy a stock of lumber, a supply of coal, shingles 
and the various other items we carry, and arbitrarily we say 
we ought to make money if we can get a profit of $5 per 
thousand on lumber, $3 a ton on coal etc., but we do not 
really know until the end of the year whether we have made 
any money or not. During the year we have our over- 
head expense, salaries, rent, taxes, insurance, interest, ad- 
vertising etc. and we feel we ought to be making money and 
we think we are, but we do not know, and we await 
anxiously the annual inventory to get the final result. 


* Address delivered before Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association’s Fourteenth Annual Convention at Spokane, 
Wash., Feb. 16, 1917. 


Now is it not practical to make a schedule at the begin- 
ning of the year of all overhead expenses, taxes, advertis- 
ing, interest, insurance and in fact all items which are fixed 
charges? Also to include reserve for bad accounts, coal 
shortage, lumber shortage ete. and to divide it equally by 
the month for the year and make monthly charges of it, 
setting it up as a reserve until such time as these expenses 
are actually paid? With our perpetual inventory showing 
stock on hand- the first of the month, with our pro rata 
monthly charge for all fixed expenses and charges for all 
other current operating costs, crediting our sales will give 
us the actual profit or loss for that month. Let. us take 
an example for illustration: 

Real Estate: Yards, sheds, 





office building etc....... $ 3,000.00 
Lumber, 500,000 feet at $25 
BUG Biss. chs GGaewes oe $12,500 
LORS Oe 6) Se ee en ,000 
af PO A Sa er ee 500 
CORNED 5e 70 2 6sns ew anes 500 14,500.00 
Team, wagon etc......... " 500.00 $18,000.00 
Capital invested, cash..... $12,000.00 
Notes outstanding......... 6,000.00 $18,000.00 
Salary, manager ........ $ 1,800.00 
Salary, assistant........ 900.00 
Tnterest on $6,000, S%.. 480.00 
Feeding team, 75c a day. 273.25 
Repairs to buildings..... 100.00 
Charge-off on team and 
equipment (basis of 
FORE PORES): 54s so5n-on so 125.00 
ee 150.00 
TREOR: ass wae a eee tees 150.00 
ERENTANCE. coiscaeusanaee 150.00 





— a 


MISS T. CENSKY, OF WINCHESTER, IDA.; 
An Expert on Cost Accounting and Inventorying 














BODROMAONS ooo c5 56 dine sees o 50.00 
BEAU -ACCOUNES: «2.060000 200.00 
Miscellaneous (office sup- 
plies, association dues 
ECD hie wins esis aeceaiae so 100.00 
Dotal for year...... << $ 4,478.25 
Total annual schedule..... $ 4,478.25 
Average monthly schedule 
(based on 10 + months’ 
ODCPATON) .260s0s scree 447.82 
Average monthly charge to 
each department : 
Bamber, BOG «s,s sees 385.13 
RODIN BOD soe csSein <6 0.686 Tales 31.35 
BPTICK, B90 90 ose 8 0s wasiee 15.67 
Cement, (6769 . 2055.05 15.67 $ 447.82 
Interest on $12,000.00 in- 
WRRUIRONEG — o5s.0 6:8 oe6 tw ce 960.00 
dager: BBG « .-< x00 oes 0s $ 82.56 
CIS Cee a eer 6.72 
Jule Tee i eee ees 3.36 
Cement, 3146%.......... 3.36 
BOP BROW aw iecs 6 oiss ne $ 96.00 96.00 
Total monthly expense. $ 543.82 
Total monthly expense 
against 
BREMEN essen ohare ae wie as $ 467.69 
3 ERNE AT Ae ties Aneto eee 38.07 
WOR MIMICS aes tose verecpteee ath is wie 2 19.03 
GE SC) ge a ee oe et 19.03 $ 5438.82 


Lumber based on sales of 1,000,000 
feet per year; average 100,000 feet 
per month: 
Original lumber cost, $25.00 per thou- 
MRM REN CAMNSIND ox cuss sa S510 “a ah aw sree eo O'S ace $2,500.00 











aixpense Or MONTH... <6 s:<6o0 Geccesse 467.69 
RU MNNN RNR RI oy is cigs soSw lo Gus Sis ww wove 25.00 
Cost of 200/000: feet....o.6.cscsaced $2,992.69 
; Average cost per thousand feet. 
Coal, based on sales of 200 tons per 
year. Average per month 20 tons. 
20 tons at $9.00 per ton............. $ 180.00 
Mxpense FOr MORE... ...04606sc cesses 38.07 
MOMENI Goo x ors a aise aw isle we oie ere ee -we 9.00 
Motal Cost 20) tons. ....2.66.....8 22257 
Average cost per ton............ 11.35 


If I am not mistaken our secretary has been giving a great 
deal- of time and thought to devising a simple system of 
bookkeeping and stockkeeping which will be practical for 
members, and so we get back to the real reason why we are 
here today, coéperating in association work. My system of 
handling records may not be practical for your particular 
yard, and neither yours nor mine may be practical for a 
third yard, but by comparing our various methods can not 
each one of the three be modified so that a uniform system 
be obtained which will be practical for all three yards? Let 
us make our association worth something to us. Let us com- 
pare our costs of handling lumber, our overhead expense, the 
amount of stock we carry as compared to our sales, and see 
if we can not bring lumber to the consumer at « fair cost 
and still leave ourselves a fair margin for doing business, 
which we must do if we continue to stay in it. 

For the benefits of association work we need go no further 
than our own association as an example; how much did our 
insurance cost us before we had an insurance department ? 
How much does it cost us now? How did we do it? Co- 
operation, 





The Use of Southern Yellow Pine in Shipbuilding 


[By A. C. Powers, Timber Expert, U. S. Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va.] 





The prime object of the shipbuilder is to secure mate- 
rial of strength as well as durability and to comply with 
the conditions resulting from the calculations and specifi- 
cations made by the architect or designer. For the at- 
tainment of these objects no wood has been found superior 
to southern yellow pine. That this is the case is clearly 
indicated by the vast amount of this wood used by the best 
shipbuilding concerns during the last hundred years. 

Southern yellow pine, comprising the families Pinus 
palustris (longleaf pine), Pinus herterephylla (Cuban 
pine), Pinus tocda (loblolly pine), and Pinus echinate 
(shortleaf pine), is found in practically all of the south- 
ern States. It is one of the most important and valuable 
woods of the world, that importance being attained from 
a unique combination cf properties. In the first place, it 
possesses qualities of strength and elasticity not found in 
other woods. And these qualities, combined with its com- 
paratively light weight and the ease with which it can be 
worked, make it a wood peculiarly adapted to ship con- 
struction. 

While it is true that other woods have been and are still 
being used to a considerable extent in the shipbuilding 
industry, this, in the opinion of the writer, is largely due 
to lack of familiarity in certain quarters with the superior 
qualities of southern yellow pine. 

Having had many years’ experience in connection with 
working southern yellow pine for various purposes on all 
classes of vessels, from the construction of an ordinary 
float to the laying of decks on the Government’s battle 
ships—for which latter purpose this wood is extensively 
used—the writer has come to the conclusion that this ma- 
terial is by far the most important and valuable wood used 
by the Government in barge and ship construction, espe- 
cially for work requiring strength combined with lasting 
qualities. Conclusive evidence of the value and depen- 
dence the Government places on southern yellow pine is 
found in the vast number of coal and freight carrying 
barges it builds exclusively out of this material. Both 
experiment and experience have demonstrated that this 
wood possesses qualities especially adaptable to such 
use. . 

In addition to the superior wearing qualities of south- 
ern yellow pine it is comparatively free from the tendency 
to shrink and check, which are peculiarly undesirable 


faults and especially objectionable in wood used for deck 
planking. 

The United States Engineer Corps constructs practically 
all of the barges used in maintenance and improvement 
work on the Mississippi River out of southern yellow pine, 
as the wood possesses the lasting qualities which make it 
especially adapted to such use. The timber and planking 
used for such purposes, however, must be selected with a 
view to the particular fitness of the material for the work 
in hand, which in this case requires dense southern yellow 
pine, formerly known as longleaf pine. 

The strength of this wood can be increased materially 
by the process of seasoning. If used in a green state, the 
timber not only is lacking in strength but is subject to 
continual change in bulk, form and stability, while the 
effect of moisture is to cause the tubular fibers to swell; 
hence if a plank is wet on one side the fibers on that side 
will be distended and the plank will warp or bend. It 
should be noted, however, that the amount of shrinkage 
of this wood in length, when seasoning, is so inconsiderable 
that it may be disregarded by the shipbuilder. 

Many manufacturers in the past were of the opinion 
that the bleeding of southern longleaf yellow pine was in- 
jurious to the timber, but a special investigation con- 
ducted by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Division of Forestry, involving mechanical tests as well as 
physical and chemical analyses of the wood from bled 
and unbled trees, has completely disproved this theory. 
As a result of the Government’s experiments it has been 
clearly demonstrated that bled timber is as strong as un- 
bled, while the bleeding process was attended by little or 
no shrinkage or change in weight; the loss of resin affect- 
ing only the sapwood, proving that the durability of the 
heartwood was not lessened by the extraction of the resin. 

Altho this wood has attained a most enviable reputation 
and unrivaled popularity in the marine field, it may be 
pointed out, however, that great care should be exercised 
by the builder in selecting the timber to be used, as timber 
cut before it has reached maturity is deficient in the 
properties of strength and durability and contains a 
greater proportion of sapwood. If allowed to grow too 
long, the heart of the tree becomes either brittle or soft, 
impairing its durability. As it is impossible to calculate 
in advance the strain that may be brought to bear on the 











different parts of wooden vessels, only material of de- 
pendable strength and durability should be used. 

The construction of war vessels and large seagoing mer- 
chant vessels out of steel has reduced in late years to a 
large extent the use of southern yellow pine as well as 
other woods in ship construction. A century ago southern 
yellow pine was the most important of all the woods used 
in shipbuilding, and today it remains the leading wood 
bought by ship builders, meeting the demand for a variety 
of uses. Some of the uses to which this wood is put in 
ship construction are as follows: 


In steel battleships southern yellow pine is used for decks, 
og foundations, plank sheer, coamings and bending strakes 
ete. 

In steel merchant vessels it is used for decking, rails, bulk: 
heads, foundations, sheathing, coamings, boat chocks, interior 
finish, hatch covers ete. 

In wooden merchant vessels it constitutes almost the en- 
tire construction, being used for hull, frame timbers, counter 
timbers, cant frames, carlings, deck stringers, deck frames, 
spirketings, beams, clamps, anchor chocks, anchor strakes, 
half frames, bulk heads, covering boards, base boards, main 
decks, berth decks, quarter decks, rails, transoms, sheathing, 
ceiling, masts, mast partners, waterways, interior finish, 
coamings, spars, cocks, breast hooks, floor timbers, ledges, etc. 

In wooden barges southern yellow pine is used for keelsons, 
frames, deck beams, decking, clamps, cross braces, flash 
boards, rake ends, fore and aft deck stringers, bulkheads, 
sheathing, anchor stocks, rails and hatch covers. 

In wooden scows this wood is used for keelsons, deck 
beams, decking, flash boards, cross braces, clamps, rake ends, 
planking, frames, fore and aft deck strings, hatch covers, bulk- 
heads, sheathing, anchor stocks and rails. 

In wooden tug boats it is used for the hull, planking, cover- 
ing boards, clamps, ceiling, bilge strakes, bilge keelsons, 
beams, decking, carlings, hatch coamings, sills for deck beams, 
framing for deck house, sheathing for deck house, pilot house 
and rails. 

In wooden launches it is used for planking, thwarts, beams, 
bulkheads, interior finish, cockpit, staving ete. 


Edge grain southern yellow pine, designated as ‘‘rift 


sawn’’ or quarter sawn, has been used extensively by the 
Navy Department for decking on all classes of vessels, 
from the tug to the modern battleship, as this material is 
especially desirable for decking. The specifications admit 
no piece in which the angle of the grain exceeds 45 de- 
grees, thus excluding all pieces that will sliver or shell 
from wear. It is particularly desirable to have material 
of this character for the decks of battleships, which are 
subject to unusual wear, owing to the large crew required 
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to man these ships. Only wood that is hard, strong, tough, 
compact and durable can be used for such work. 

Due to the excellent qualities of southern yellow pine 
for ship construction, the demand for this wood has 
grown continuously, until at the present time it stands in 
a elass by itself for such purposes; and while the demand 
is already enormous, it must of necessity be much greater 





in the future on account of the increasing scarcity of 
white oak, which is the only wood used in ship construc- 
tion in place of southern yellow pine with the exception 
of teak, which is obtainable only at prohibitive prices. 
Shipbuilders, however, will find it much easier to secure 
suitable material for ship construction in the future than 
in the past, as the rules issued by the Southern Pine Asso- 





ciation defining dense southern yellow pine eliminate 
coarse-grained material, which is unsatisfactory for ship 
construction, and admit only material that shows an aver- 
age of at least six annual growth rings per inch and at 
least one-third summerwood, all as measured: over the 
third, fourth and fifth inches of a radial line from the 
pith— Marine Engineering, Feb., 1917. 





‘Building Codes and Lumber Production’ 


[By Julius Seidel, President Julius Seidel Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo.] 





About Jan. 10, this year, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN asked 
a number of lumbermen for their opinion of the outlook 
for 1917 and the greatest need of the lumber industry. 
to the latter part of the question I replied as follows: ‘The 
‘horo study of, and an interest in building codes is today the 
«reatest issue before us and the need of the hour.” 

As a general proposition, I do not think that the lumber 
irade fully appreciates the importance of interesting itself 
in building codes. We have for years discussed the matter 
of advertising, and figured out that particularly in adver- 
iising lies the panacea for the lumber business. There is no 
question but what great good has been done lumber by 
judicious advertising, but the question in my mind is that 
of creating more new business. Do you not think that we 
devote a great deal of our advertising efforts in trying to 
save the crumb from the table when, instead, we should be 
carving the game on the table? There is no reason why we 
may not have a turkey dinner if we so wish. 

The attacks ofttimes made on the inefficiency of substitutes 
have, in a large measure, abated. We are now ready to ad- 
iit that there are substitutes which, for distinctive pur- 
poses, are equal, and sometimes superior, to lumber. We are 
also now willing to advise that lumber should be used where 
wood is best for the purpose. But we still speak in generali- 
ties and make this statement in an offhand way. We do 
not reach the source. The statement is a wide one, shot out 
at the mouth of the stream. It may be a strong statement, 
but I make it just as sincerely as I do advisedly. Let us 
brush aside the whys and wherefores, admit that the lumber 
business lacks concentration of effort and that this lack of 
concentration means nothing short of abdicating without 
protest to the substitutes. 

In the book on “Lumber and Its Uses” you will find the 
statement that 19,000,000,000 feet of lumber is used for 
general building construction in the form in which it leaves 
the mill, Planing mill products represent about 15,000,000,- 
OoO0 feet. The larger part of these planing mill products are 
used of course in building construction and for such work 
aus sash, doors, moldings, trim, cornice work, outside porches 
ete. Granting a little leeway in one direction or the other, 
it would therefore be safe to say that from 65 to 70 percent 
of lumber produced is used in building construction work. 
After hearing this statement, do you not think my con- 
clusions correct? 

Codes the Foundation of Building Business 

There was a time in the development of this country when 
it was not so necessary to worry about building codes. But 
the growth of the country generally, and of the cities in 
particular, has been so marvelous that the science of regu- 
lation was applied to the building business just as it was 
applied to everything else of public concern. When we 
compare the period of twenty years ago with today the 
evolution in building construction is staggering to the 
imagination.* * * 

A great many of you well remember the time when the 
architect was not so prominently before us as he is today. 
Then the elass of buildings did not require it. The car- 
enter bossed the job and a practical knowledge of build- 
ing was felt to be the only essential necessary to building 
a good house. But the expansion of town to city has called 
forth a great demand for men of architectural, mechanical 
and engineering training, for the purpose of studying re- 
quirements to which, by virtue of the changed demands, we 
must conform, 

Developing a Demand 

The essentials in any business might be classified thus: 
First, how to do business; second, how to create business ; 
third, how to preserve business. I will concede that when 
it comes to doing business we rank among the best. Sut 
when it comes to a matter of creating business, I venture the 
opinion that we are about fifteen years behind the times, 
and as to preserving business, I am free to say that we have 
not as yet scratched the surface.* * * 

The first and foremost object of building codes is the 
preservation of life and limb by putting up substantial 
buildings providing for other conditions in the interest of 
life and health, such as sanitation and fire hazard. We 
need not discuss the matter of sanitation, because that 
enters more particularly into other fields. But we must 
discuss safe and sane building, and that, in turn, naturally 
takes care of fire hazards. As a good citizen you would be 
the first one to condemn, and, in fact, so do, the erection of 
structures that decay quickly and are a menace to the public. 
Occupancy of such buildings is dangerous, and it was for the 
purpose of overcoming defects in construction that the build- 
ing codes were instituted. You will find all over the country 
that more and more attention is being paid to building codes. 


Building Department a Public Concern 


3uilding departments of cities are public affairs. The 
building commissioners’ office of the big city now demands 
by law a full set of plans and specifications where a permit 
is wanted. The plans and specifications are placed before the 
office engineer who goes into the details of the construction, 
exposure, fire hazards and the other essentials that go to 
make a good building, and before a permit is issued it will 
be found necessary to conform strictly to the law pertaining 
to building construction in the respective communities. In- 
asmuch as good public service now demands this of the builder 
or contractor, it follows that an architect's advice and coun- 
sel are needed, and for that reason the architect’s profession 
has been developed. It means that a plan and specifications 
are needed for buildings of any character, no matter how 
small or large, even tho they are only for a shed. * * * 

As building codes become law after being duly passed, all 
our energies should be concentrated upon injecting into them 
a correct interpretation of lumber, and the correct speci- 
fications for its use. ‘This must be done when the codes 
are discussed and not when they have been offered. ‘“Lum- 
ber inoculation” must take place prior to the development 
of “Substitutia,” which in its most violent stage is absolutely 
fatal to “Lumberteria.” 

Our competitors, whom we call dealers in substitutes, have 
not been unmindful of this fact, and I could mention numer- 


*Address delivered at annual meeting of Northern Indi- 
ana & Southern Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, South Bend, Ind., Feb. 20, 1917. 








ous instances to show their activity in getting their goods 
on the market. The most direct method has been to have 
these goods recognized by building departments of big cities 
and put into the codes. Their appeals are made to the courts 
of last resort, while we in the meantime sit by, imbued with 
the idea that some good soul would look after our interests. 

I will give you an illustration of what occurred in one city 
because it was done in such a clever manner that it was 
never noticed by the lumbermen until many years after. 
It shows how business can be created in a very simple and 
a most effective way. You gentlemen of the Lake States are 
very fortunate in being able to build brick veneer houses. 
This particular city, however, has an ordinance which per- 
mitted the erection of 2-story brick buildings with 9-inch 
walls. The brick used for this purpose were what are termed 
“hard red.” There was no question about the strength of 
the building at any time until that question was raised by 
the brick manufacturers. <A nine-inch hard red brick wall 
was furred on the inside with a 1x2-inch furring strip on 
which were nailed the lath, and on the wood lath went the 
plastering. This meant a good and active demand for lath 
and furring strips, rather to the interest of the lumbermen. 
But anyone who knows how building brick are burnt knows 
that all the brick in the kiln do not come out hard red. 
Those at the top of the kiln are not burnt hard. They are 
called salmon brick, for the reason that they have a-salmon 
color; that is to say, they are light red and only fit for use 
in what is called “backing up.” They crumble under expo- 
sure. 

Now this city had an overstock of salmon brick, which, 
because of the building conditions, could not be sold, so the 
manufacturers hit upon the idea of having the building 
codes changed in order to force the building of a 13-inch 
brick wall instead of a 9-inch wall of hard red. The change 
in these codes naturally made the builder use 50 percent 
more brick on his dwelling and opened an avenue for the 
sale of the salmon brick, since these could be used for backing 
up. This matter went thru all right. Salmon brick in that 
particular city are at a premium and the lumbermen seem to 
be perfectly satisfied to have lost the sale of all the furring 
strips and plaster lath. This was a clear case of hanging 
extra expense on the working people, as they were the build- 
ers of 2-story houses, at the same time of giving them a house 
inferior from a sanitary standpoint to the one with the 
9-inch red brick wall. The use of the furring strips created 
an air space which prevented the dampness from getting into 
the house and also made a warmer house in the winter and 
a cooler one in the summer. 

I could relate an endless chain of stories similar to this 
one, showing the quiet change in building codes and illus- 
trating how public opinion has been molded. In analyzing 
building codes in many cities quite a difference is found 
in the allowance of stresses, and I can say that the fact alone 
cost me an order of more than 750,000 feet of lumber. Be- 
cause of the stress rule the timber for a particular warehouse 
had to be increased to such a size—that is, it required such 
heavy timber to comply with the building codes, that lumber 
was very gracefully let out and reinforced concrete let in, 
since in that particular case the concrete building figured 
lower than the one of lumber and brick under the laws or 
codes. The allowance of stresses is, therefore, very ma- 
terial to our business. 

The one thing that is probably noised around more than 
anything else is the one of roof covering. Shingles are 
quietly legislated out of existence. And here again we rise 
in protest after public opinion has been molded and there is 
nothing much to do but to say Amen and to throw the ever- 
green into limbo. 

There has been quite a vigorous attack made upon the use 
of wooden lath. A talk with any authority on fire pre- 
vention will reveal the fact that a lime covering on lumber 
is still one of the best fire retardants. And yet we will allow 
the molding of public opinion to overcome this asset of ours 
and permit introduction of metal in place of wooden lath. 


Fire Retardants 


When it comes to exposure we quietly sit by and allow 
codes to be introduced which insist upon the building of 
porches of steel and metal, when, had we formed public 
opinion and brought to notice the fact that fire retardant 
paints and the use of heart quality in lumber would make 
better work than the steel I-beam and the steel post, both 
demanding yearly coating, it might now be different in 
many cases. 

I have no doubt that advertising to the public direct is a 
means of attracting the attention to the uses of lumber, but 


“it appears that we are not educating the instructors of 


the public. Furthermore advertising should follow in the 
wake of the personal presentation to the men who have the 
say-so. It’s the man back of the goods and the talk who 
wins. _ 

A few days ago I had a little talk with the sales agent of 
a large paint and color concern. He admitted to me that 
while he devoted a little time to selling, he did devote a large 
proportion of his time to promoting and mixing with archi- 
tects. He had a full knowledge of his own line and, that 
being the case, he won the respect and confidence of archi- 
tects to the extent that he prepared their specifications for 
the staining, varnishing and painting of materials. 

We have been making feeble attempts to get to the archi- 
tects, and small tho they have been, they have been praise- 
worthy and have at any rate shown the trade what can be 
done if we further this start. 


The Question of Concentration 


The question now naturally arises, How can we reach the 
goal we are after? How can concentration of effort be ef- 
fected? Surely not by the little bickerings between the rival 
woods, nor by the little bickerings of retailers trying to 
get the trade that is offered. If the demand for lumber 
becomes less, it affects the use of all the species of wood. 
When less lumber is consumed the retailers in turn must 
take the lesser percentage of business. It means higher cost 
for what is sold to make a profit. 

For the manufacturer it seems to me the following duties 
are the very foundations for the creation of a greater use of 
lumber and the preservation of it: First, furnishing data 
on the carrying capacity of timber and advocating the use 








of the correct species. This phase, however, has been very 
ably handled in the treatise of pine and fir, but I note with 
regret that the retailer who must assist in the promotion 
has not followed up with his personal attention what has 
been so ably placed into his hands. Second, we need more 
information as to fire retardant paints, and this information 
should be at hand so that it can be ably presented to the men 
who specify our material. 

As an example, we see how steel, which formerly was used 
without protection, is now specified with encasements of 
cement, tile or other material to make it absolutely fireproof. 
If a child were told that iron needs fireproofing he would 
almost consider it a joke, and yet this material must be 
treated to make it fireproof, altho steel itself is not com- 
bustible. The use of fire retardant paints should have been 
introduced long before or not later, at any rate, than when 
it became necessary to take care of iron by dressing it with 
a protection against fire. Had we been able to devise or 
specify a fire retardant paint, I think there would have been 
more barn boards used than is the case today and less sheet 
metal and galvanized covering. This fact also applies to the 
use of shingles for the roof, because had shingles been 
fireproofed or covered with a fire retardant paint we would 
not be suffering from adverse legislation against them. 

It is up to the manufacturers to study this phase of their 
business and then to pass it on to the retailers whose duty 
in turn it is to promote the use of fire retardants on lum- 
ber. Failure to do this has ruled out the wooden barn in 
cities, because the free space which must be maintained 
between you and your neighbor has curtailed the area space 
needed and has also created a prejudice in the minds of the 
public against the use of lumber for a shed, since the codes 
declare it a hazard. 

Where Yard and Public Were Left Out 

The manufacturing of sizes for the building trade has never 
been taken up with the manufacturer with any regard for 
public concern. Thicknesses have been changed to suit the 
minds of the saw mill man and any protests in that regard 
have not been needed. It was a case of “this is what you 
get and if you don’t like it, you can leave it.” This atti- 
tude has affected the big end of our building business, which 
lies in the use of lumber for building construction. The saw- 
mills seem to be quite willing to produce special sizes for 
engineers who want material for certain purposes and are 
willing to put themselves out to produce this kind of ma- 
terial because the price received therefor seems to be in- 
viting. When it comes to ordinary yard stock, however, the 
public has never been confided in nor has the retailer been 
able to assert himself in the councils of the mill men, and 
so both have been left out of it. The consequence is that 
today we are compelled to tell a man who wants sixteen 
ounces to the pound that while he says sixteen he really 
means only twelve, and we give him a %-inch board when 
he specifies 1 inch. If he thought that he was getting a 
2-inch joist we tell him that he has another thought coming 
and we give him 15-inch. Now, if it was the intention to 
make these changes, it should have been the first concern of 
the man who uses the lumber to be informed of such a 
change. 

Duty of Retailer and Associations 

To the retailer I would say that associations which are 
created for codperation, better aims and ethics, should take 
up better promotion. To State associations I would say 
that the information which is now given them by the manu- 
facturers and the further information which I am sure will 
be supplied by the mill men should be the new thought in 
association matters. Routine work such as collection of 
railroad claims and matters of that kind is all right and 
there is no comment to be made against these praiseworthy 
helps to their members, but the efforts of an association 
should be concentrated on this new phase of development. 

The secretary or the officers of these associations can very 
well make pilgrimages to towns in their States in order 
personally to urge action and thought on the newer things 
that are confronting us, and by these I mean preservation 
of our business by greater heed of building codes. ‘Phe cities 
and towns all have their lumber clubs or local associations. 
If you speak to the city yards they will tell you the salesmen 
are the ruination of business, and yet not one of them is 
willing to lay off one of the boys for fear of losing a sale 
to a competitor if he did. 

If lumber dealers in big cities would collectively engage an 
able promotion man or two whose sole duty it would be to 
visit the architects and the building commissioners to present 
“lumber” personally and show how lumber should be used, 
offer suggestions as to the proper specifications and submit 
specifications for the correct species, they would indeed be 
laying foundations that would be worth while. This is a 
duty that is encumbent upon the retailers. It is unfair to the 
manufacturer to have him work his head off in laying out 
promotion ideas and proper data only to find that the retailer 
is not giving the support to which he is entitled. 

The building up of a country such as ours is a public 
concern. We have an intelligent public to work with— 
why not take advantage of this condition? 

There has been an idea that the public might be prejudiced 
against lumber. Coming in personal contact with the public, 
the architects, the building commissioner and even the small 
consumer, I find that this thought is absolutely unfounded. 
I find quite the contrary to be the case. Every one seems to 
be friendly to lumber, but we have allowed the thought to 
go forth unchallenged that good lumber cannot be had any 
more; that the supply is decreasing very rapidly, and that 
since ultimately the change must be made, why not now? 

We have had the chance in years past, owing to the high 
price prevailing in steel products and other lines that entered 
into direct competition, to get back wood material into 
building construction. This in itself shows conclusively 
that there is no prejudice against lumber, but the contrary. 
There is a demand for it when Correctly used. Our industry 
seems to be a promiscuous lot of atoms,-and while some have 
no doubt placed a goal and reached it, taking it as a whole 
the industry lacks concentration of effort to reach certain 
aims and to accomplish certain things. It is yet possible 
to hold our trenches, and, perhaps, make inroads on the de- 
veloping business of the country, and I, think that the means 
to this end is ge' ing closer to the public demands by a 
closer knowledge of the building codes, 
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Potash From Wood and 





[This is the concluding installment of this study, the 
first of which appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Feb. 17. 
—EDITOR. |] 


Characteristics of Potash Produced From Wood Ashes 

Calcined potash is a hard, light, porous and granular 
saline mass—the white color merges into pearl gray or 
becomes yellowish or bluish. Single pieces often exhibit 
blue and red spots on the fractured surface. The red 
is caused by oxide of iron, gray by carbon particles, 
and blue by the action of the alkali on oxide of man- 
ganese, giving rise to small amounts of potassium per- 
manganate. Insoluble matter in varying quantities is 
generally present in commercial potashes—partly due 
to imperfect filtration thru the straw in the leaching 
vats, and partly to ashes being carried over in the cal- 
cining furnace. 

In the soluble portion potassium carbonate, potassium 
sulphate, potassium chloride, and potassium silicate are 
always present. Sodium carbonate, potassium phosphate, 
potassium bicarbonate, potassium hydrate, sulphide of 
potassium, manganate of potassium, and organic matter 
sometimes are present. 

In the insoluble portion there always is silicic acid 
present, sometimes as silicate of lime, while phosphate 
of lime, calcium carbonate, magnesium carbonate, mag- 
nesium phosphate, oxide of iron, protoxide of manganese, 
alumina and lastly sand and carbon, generally are 
present. 

The caustic potash present is due to the addition of 
slaked lime, as stated before, and is found only in Amer- 
ican potash. Sulphide of potassium is caused by the 
action of organic matters on the sulphate, while bicar- 
bonate of potassium must be due to the action of carbon 
dioxide from the gases. 

Table 4 shows the composition of various potashes 
produced in America: 

Table 4—Analyses of Commercial Potashes and Pearlashes, 


K.C0O;3 KOH 

Origin ... «2. «+. «+. «+e Quality Percent Percent 
American potash............-. ae 68 eas 
American potash............+. 1 41.7 49.6 
American potash.............. 2 19.4 44.4 
American potash............-. 2 18.3 36.6 
Atserican potagh............2. 2 34.5 29.6 
Montreal potash...........+.+-. Firsts 43.87 50.03 
Montreal potash..............-. Firsts 26.16 36.50 
Montreal potash............-+. Seconds 38.53 42.44 
Montreal potash............--. Seconds 21.71 30.63 
Montreal potagh............... Thirds 46.31 6.14 
Canadian pearlash............ =< 71.3 Kees 
Canadian pearlash............ = 65.0 
Canadian pearlash............ 1 77.50 
Canadian pearlash............ ie 71.38 


THE PRACTICAL UTILIZATION OF ASHES 
The Inorganic Constituents of Plant and Wood Ashes 


Plant ashes of all kinds, as well as wood ashes, con- 
tain varying quantities of potassium salts; in fact, many 
herbaceous plants contain much higher percentages of this 
material than trees. Sage brush (artemesia), for exam- 
ple, which grows in considerable quantity in the West, 
often contains from 5 to 7 percent of K,O, based on 
the weight of the plant, or about 20 to 30 percent on the 
weight of the ash. The brush must be cleared from the 
land to enable plowing and this is often done by drag- 
ging heavy railroad rails over the ground, the brush being 
collected in piles and burned. It would not be profitable 
to save the ashes for leaching in this case, altho they can 
be thrown back on the land for fertilizer. In this con: 
nection it might be well to note that when black sage 
is steam distilled, an oil is produced containing consid- 
erable camphor.5 It has lately been stated that sage 
oil is suitable for use in the flotation process of con- 
centrating ores. Should the distillation of this mate- 
rial prove commercially possible, the waste could be 
burned for its potash content. That the artemesias 
have been considered as a source of potash is shown by 
the following quotation from Knapp’s Chemical Tech- 
nology: 

Hermbstidt planned to plant wormwood (an artemesia) 
for the production of potash, as it grows on very poor soil. 
One Magdeburg acre (18,000 square feet) affords in a sum- 
mer three crops, or 20,000 pounds of the dry plant, which 
produces 2,364 pounds of ash, or 936.6 pounds of potashes, 
The plan was forbidden by the German Government as worm- 
wood takes the potash out faster than it is produced by 
disintegration of the soil. 

This artemesia is not the same as our black sage, 
which is perennial and would require two or three years’ 
growth between each harvesting. 

In Java the stems and leaves of the indigo plant were 
used to produce potash after the extraction of the color- 
ing matter, while the Russians produce a potash for soap 
making from the ash of the stalks, hulls and leaves of 
the sunflower.6 About one-fifth of this should be thrown 
back on the land for fertilizer. The sunflower industry 
in Russia is a large one, the seed being pressed for its 
oil, or eaten as peanuts are in America.7 Cottonseed 
hulls were burned extensively for fuel in the southern 
States and the ashes used for fertilizer or for making 
potash, but at present the hulls command a higher price 
as cattle food. An analysis of cottonseed hull ashes is 
given in Table 9. The mangrove tree growing in marshes 
where the water is soft contains high percentages of 
potash, it is stated. 

Potash occurs mainly in the stems and leaves of plants. 


#See U. S. Patent 896,168, Aug. 18, 1908. 
5 See Bulletin 235, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


®Chem. Tr. J., Aug. 12, 1911. 
7Consular Report, No. 137, 1892. 


* Reprinted from ‘‘Metallurgical and Chemical En- 
gineering,’’ Nov. 15, 1915. 


(By Harlow Bradley) 


Plant Ashes 








The amount present varies greatly in different parts of 
the plant, and is dependent upon the season of the year 
and the nature of the soil. Two trees of the same 
species, growing side by side, generally show differences 
in the amount of potash taken up, so that the ashes 
found on the market were exceedingly variable in com- 
position. 

Tables 5 and 6 illustrate the above facts: 

Table 5—Variability of Plant Ashes 
ASHES OF FIR FROM DIFFERENT iis: (SAI aa | 








Carbonate of potasa... .......s0sss00% BO% 7.86% 
Carbonate Of MMe. .6s5iscccscces cae 46.34% 51.19% 
% None 
Table 6—Amount of Ash in Different Parts of Trees 
(Saussure) 
Percent 
Ash 
RA BORGER SRERW AG 5 6. Svan nS oso ann sess abbey Sos w OED 
SOR URE SPUN aso Xs os as a Sew eS Sea sien 
eS EE eS eee Ty ee re eer er 0.2 
it i chckn ska ser ekeakea hes oh eke bp Ose Ree SO ew 6.0 
Oak wood, branches: (GapwooG) .....4....cscvscccsscccee 0.4 


Bottinger showed that the soil may affect’ the con- 
stituents of the ash. A sickly fir tree growing in the 
neighborhood of a manganese mine contained 15 percent 
of protoxide of manganese on the weight of the ash, 
while in healthy wood only 2.7 percent was found. In 
a like manner, Saussure got 12 percent ash from flower- 
ing vetch growing on arable land, while from the same 
plant grown in distilled water only 4 percent was found. 

Prof. E. Emmons, from 150 analyses of ashes of 
American woods, deduced the following: 

1. Proportion of ash in limbs and branches is greater 


than in inside wood and greater also in outside than inside 
wood, tho exceptions occur to latter inference. 


2. Inorganic matter acquires maximum proportion in bark 
of trunk. 





e 
Produced from Wooa 

Total Total 

alkali potash 

cale. as calce.as NasCOs; _K2SO, Ko 

K-00; K.CO;. Percent Percent Percent Analyst 
15.5 68 5.8 15.3 a Pesier 

108.2 106.4 1.4 4.0 0 F. Mayer 
87.8 77.2 8.2 16.1 5.6 F. Mayer 
81.7 65.9 12.2 15.1 14.6 Gruneberg 
81.8 7.9 3.0 15.0 7.5 Gruneberg 
92.49 88.83 6.24 16.07 4.41 Tatlock 
89.82 85.54 2.84 10.40 1.68 Tattock 
85.79 76.24 11.47 18.92 12.82 Tatlock 
85.08 73.98 8.52 9.18 6.13 Tatlock 
72.10 53.86 17.81 20.53 7.63 Tatlock 
74.2 71.0 2.3 14.3 3.6 Pesier 
70.2 65.0 4.0 21.0 7.0 Gruneberg 
80.98 77.50 2.86 11.65 2.65 Tatlock 
74.53 71.38 2.31 14.38 3.64 Tatlock 





8. Alkalies acquire maximum proportion in fruits and 
envelopes. 

4. Phosphates acquire maximum proportion in outside 
woods, fruits and envelopes. 

5. Lime acquires maximum proportion in bark, 

6. Phosphates and alkalies acquire maximum proportion 
in bark of trunk. 

The character of the unleached wood ashes found in 
the trade is indicated in Table 7,8 showing the mean, 


8 Handbook of Experiment Station Work—A Digest. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, 1893. . 


maximum and minimum results of the analysis of ninety- 
seven samples by Grossman.9 
Table 7—Mean Composition of Wood Ashes 


Mean Maxima Minima 


: Percent Percent Percent 
BEMOEIASSN acto a sess etal eters ote ara eke wee REED 10.2 2.5 
IS OIN = oo eine orn oie so wiigse aa Yous ea 1.9 4.0 0.3 
Lime Sp isis ine 61815 bie wo 0!sis'e 5 spe wis «gee 50.9 18.0 
Ee eee errees Sera. St 7.5 2.3 
BEROMIENO: ove Sycia os s/o ios we SOS ewe 12.9 27.9 2.1 
EMU UMN DE <5 5 340K sais aris dw: Ave: Sale Sane 12.0 28.6 0.7 
COs and undetermined............29.9 byes 


The potassium found in wood ashes is extracted from 
the soil by the plant during its growth, the presence of 
potassium compounds in the soil being essential to the 
growth of vegetation. Consequently, wood ashes are val- 
uable fertilizing material. Ordinary soils contain from 
3,500 to 12,000 pounds of potash per acre to a depth of 
one foot. 

The results of many analyses of plants and plant’ ashes, 
partly of European origin, are compiled below in tab- 
ular form. 

It is not intended that such materials as rye straw, 
potato stems, thistle and vine pith are to be considered 
as a practical source for potash. These analyses are 
merely included for the sake of completeness. The cost of 
collecting such materials or even their ashes would be 


prohibitive. 
Table 8—Ash in 100 Parts—Plants 

PUOMAUIN RELAIS 4.5 2xhs Sa ee See aie bOI 15.00 Berthier 
RMMIRNNS ORIEN 5 fools Goold cow’ Sis 6a SO SSS Ste 1.15 Mollerat 
Oat BROW eo esse sc as avian cases see ees 0,00 BORSSINRRUIT 
Nettle ese dalle Soa ede ysis is wcese™wai@rere eG krsias wan wieiee 10.67 Pertius 
METABO Urea is.le 650) 15's 0 a2» Wes 411 6'2ielt 10.9 « (4 ln olere 4.03 Pertius 
MW RENAE ESE NININ 257 65 oso o/s: Nis ais ope Sewcae hvivcheters 7.00 Boussingault 
iN REMAN SESRMERINY 5655 sb ssi's we casa ve 4a review alsiviie, Saat 4.30 Saussure 
ES MMRMNUN Sera Te fois Gs Gevierate coh tals Soe he aie else iens Choe 0.30 Karsten 
IS Ae eee: inh. he is 
RSMUN UR METRERUNSS 05 oe 565s 5 9 60 ee cide wield oa 12.20 Saussure 
ROMINNED PURRSER 05 (as jso561 4 6-4 ary "irs va 9 ae sa cao creo 1.70 Karsten 
MIMSNUNA SiR eoienleg 0055 ru fe alm vAiy echo wy ck eis alee Bien eorete 2.90 Mollerat 
RIMA NEO Ue IOS ie Bis cece vcs ate a ORL oer 5.00 Pertius 
ee CO eee eee eee NSS 
PUNONES MRRTIR RC Sst eects og a Ra Si sie 8.89 Abbene 

REE MEIREA 2 \5 Ge 9\o).5 6s n= sors Seis eis ott ose Sisal 7.29 Blengini 
WADE IDIED «55:2 ore ons wise sieve ceesices ss ose Sik URIENgIN 
Sunflower stalks and leaves............. 1.93 Wiley 
Sunflower stalks and leaves............. 5.72 Ludogovsky 

Table 9—Average Analysis of Cotton Seed Hull Ashes 
UM NRA MBN? oem arora te es fe sero tan x cay stonviata Auveese Per ee8o 
ROMMMREIED Geis a fo Gs Ma Vo bn gsm x eso iad Serb uscesieeuels ose 22.75 
POL, PHOS: ACIG........4-0:.. 1.25 
Reverted phos. acid... 6.50 
JD eens 9.60 
PETRI Se Des sree ona nis em ee ein Gi vost Se 10.75 





The potash in cotton seed hull ashes varies from 10 
percent to 42 percent and the total phosphoric acid from 
3 percent to 13.5 percent. Some silicate of potassium 
is always present. 

Analyses of woods and wood ashes in tables 10 and 11 
have been compiled from various sources.10 

The two analyses in table 12 show the effect of leach- 
ing on the composition of wood ashes. ; 





® Annual Report, Massachusetts Agriculture wx 
Station, 1888, p. 202. ae See 


ong Karsten, Berthier, Mollerat, Saussure, Winkler, Hertwig 





Table 10—Analyses of Various Woods and Their Ashes 


Air-dry wood contains: 
P. i 






hosphoric 
Ash acid 
Material Percent Percent 

Alder wood 0.375 ars 
Alder wood “ aA 
SS errs EP 0.012 
NS Ea eee “ Se eres 
Ash wood ; sheets 
Beech wood D8 wean 
Beech bark base shale ec 
Beech, red, wood B poe 
Beech, red, wood L ees 
ESS Be ere : Risto 
NINE ec ings, kbs 4s oe lw J wei 
BSIPCN. LRAPCORI. «6 osc 00s s08 I ean 
CC a ees chose pip, 
CY co a ee ee ceucas seems 
ee eee 0.16 0.011 
SOREN UNE SIRE 06 6 woos 3 os'e5 e460 ss 3.51 0.014 
DORWOOE WOOT... .25006ccsewcss 0.68 0.057 
Oe SS a ee a 9.87 0.140 
SS SSS se ee ee 2.55 ae 
TS SS a eee 2.28 
BUCRIVDEDS WOOT... os ss500000008 0.35 
ME Ca case os oo a sins she «os Be 
NE bo sou kev a a eke so Sk S 0.23 
lee bee 1.78 
ee | a ee ei 1.44 cea 
WATW DON TOBDICB ... 5.0 i csaccwese 2.90 seis a 
EEN OE ee era 3.97 0.061 
be eee eee 1.051 ae 
BIRR NONO WOOT 5 o.5.2.3s.06cs0cc00s 0.36 0.082 
Se ae 2.98 0.095 
BUA UROAUUS 6 20 gs-5 0 snp 5:4 a 4510'S s 9.49 0.421 
LS RR rere eee re eee Spite neues 
ROR OBL: IUVNDON sis 5:5 4.6 0:0's 6 810d 0.77 0.070 
Og a ee 12.10 0.116 
Lo 2  eatabea pap ROR ieee amen ne 6.29 0.103 
Oe A a Seen y 0.57 0.060 
OAK Grate, TREK. 32. <5 oo oe sees cc 5.95 0.074 
PBI VMIUE WOON vo os ne nwe swine 0.26 0.025 
PEs VERN, WO ace: 55.5.9 645 6-00 0 00 1.35 eke 
Ak; Wwiite. OG... .. 6. 6c. cscs 0.815 0.18 
Cl ee ee er ee 4.70 yee 
ee chus Sto 
GA eer ee 0.34 5 ee 
Pine, Georgia, wood............. 0.033 0.012 
Pine, Geongin, BEEK «<2. 6565.0 0.037 0.013 
Pine, Didfield, bark.........5..5+5 1.94 0.095 
Pine, inheld, Wood ........6...6<% 0.18 0.007 
PANG SUTRW, MIRON... cece 1.65 peace 
PAMG, VEUOW, WOOK. 6 soos cc cscs 0.23 0.010 
PANE MINCE, WOOU S566 0056 sees ee 0.21 0.009 
a re eee pinion se sees 
a ee rr ee 1.306 sbae 
ES ee ers aeaeren 0.800 se 
pe eee 0.99 0.121 
BOOED oben S665 o554.5.54555 505 Oe aa om 


. Ash contains: 
Phosphoric 


Potash acid Potash Lime Magnesia 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
0.149 "SI58 46.04 O57 0.60 
0.074 Bee: sper sae Sh 
0.145 guia pees. neo ae 
0.153 ois aes ne ae 
0.226 ai a ems ie 
Ween ie 4/81 peak ie 
0.029 6.76 18.10 49.18 211 
0.278 3.25 7.93 47.02 0.01 
0.190 8.51 28.04 38.93 6.80 
€ e : 49.20 i 
0.390 Aieas Bae sr sind 
0.024 a 10.00 eae oe 
0.626 ene Aities eee Ree 
0.141 1.54 "3.5 5.82 2'59 
0.241 ce Ret oe — 
0.071 8.75 19.54 38.94 8"05 
0.192 5.31 11:87 23.64 re 
2 4 me : 
2503 nid ec pies — 
0.169 9.00 21.92 46.39 6.88 
0.249 0.96 2.06 52.04 0.65 
0.179 1.63 2:84 50.51 Pe 
0.140 10.55 24.66 48.26 5.38 
0.125 1.24 2.10 52.73 1.62 
106 9.45 42:16 29.85 3.4; 
0.153 a oe seid — 
een } 3.35 ; 374 29.03 ae 
0.050 3.82 15.35 55.24 6.25 
0.024 1.99 3.56 34:14 2.45 
0.077 4.88 3.96 27.95 3.10 
0.008 4.11 3.85 67.73 6.54 
rs 4.28 | 2:08 14.47 te 
0.045 4.18 19.70 65.53 3.20 
0.030 4.33 14.3 58.98 0.50 
0.075 rik ae ee. ee 
0.230 12:23 23.17 31.62 0.62 
0.500 oe ae . i an 
28 
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Table 12 
~~ 
= 
3 
at rd = *» *» » s 
i) & 22 b 
3 § ae 338 a8 § 8 § 
eS 8&3 83 SS TS 8s 
S& 38 Ra SR Fa Ba 
= a &§ Oo AS 5 
Wood ashes leached... 30.00 1.40 1.1 51.00 138.00 3.5 
Wood ashes unleached. 12.00 1.90 5.5 61.00 13.00 6.6 





} Some Sources of Wood Ashes 
: It is hardly necessary to state that there are no 
} sources of wood ashes sufficient to supply the demand for 
: potash in this country. As a possible source of wood 
for potash purposes we may turn to our far western 
sawmills. Improved sawmill and logging machinery, 
together with the many more or less well developed in- 
dustries using wood waste as a raw material, are doing 
much“to lessen the wastes in the lumber business, but at 
best a western sawmill recovers a scant 40 percent of the 


‘ total weight of wood in lumber, lath and shingles. The 
- i waste in the southern yellow pine mills is even greater 
‘ and in the manufacture of hardwoods it is said that’ only 


15 percent of the original weight of the wood appears as 
finished lumber.11 The sawdust, slabs, trimmings and 
edgings are sold for fuel where there is a market for 
the material, and the rest is burned or, on the Pacific 
coast, is often used for filling in tide flats and marshes. 
The ash as obtained from the waste burners is mixed with 


— 
cxsttins sma eaisep pa tO 








a portion of the potash is not available. It is statedt2 
that from 10 to 20 pounds of potash, calculated as K,O, 
can be obtained from each ton of this ‘‘ash’’ where 
Douglas fir waste is burned. This tuthor further states 
that from three to eight tons of ash a day are produced 
by the average western sawmill, the quantity depending 
upon the conditions within the incinerator, and the kind 
of waste burned. Within a radius of one small town in 
the State of Washington there are at least twenty-five 
sawmills, each of which turns out an average of 150,000 
feet board measure a day—this excluding the shingle 
mills. The total annual output of lumber in this small 
area, then, is approximately 1,000,000,000 board feet, or 
roughly 1,500,000 tons, assuming the low figure of 3,000 
pounds per thousand feet as the average weight of green 
lumber. If the manufactured lumber represents even 
50 percent of the weight of the logs and half the waste 
is used or sold for fuel purposes there are 750,000 tons 
of actual waste produced in this one locality annually, 
a possible source for 200 tons of excellent potassium 
carbonate, worth $20,000 to $24,000 at ordinary market 
rates and over $200,000 at the present rate (Feb., 1916). 
Undoubtedly there is plenty of wood being burned by 
the western sawmills to produce several times this quan- 
tity of potash. As the burners are now operated con- 
siderable ash is lost, due to the draft. To recover all 
the ashes it might be necessary to provide a downcomer 
together with a ‘‘dust catcher’’ of some sort. Diffi- 
culties of a like nature have been overcome with blast 
furnaces and smelters, so that no serious obstacle should 





be encountered. The sensible heat of the waste gases 
might be used for preheating the liquor where the leach- 
ing and burning operations are carried on at the same 
place. 

Several lumber companies in Washington have esti- 
mated that there are forty cords of wood in the average 
acre of stumps and waste after logging operations. It 
might, therefore, be possible to recover considerable ad- 
ditional ash from the brush and slashings which often 
are piled and burned in logging operations or in the 
clearing of logged-off land. The waste in this part of 
the country would consist principally of Douglas fir, 
western hemlock and Sitka spruce. Should water freight 
rates between southern California and Washington ports 
be sufficiently low there is the possibility of combining 
wood ashes with those produced from kelp18 at the sea- 
shore, thus eliminating several leaching plants and per- 
mitting a larger scale production. It is estimated that 
a leaching plant capable of treating from twenty to 
thirty tons of ashes a day would cost from $5,000 to 
$7,000, equipped with modern machinery. 

Hardwood distillation plants use considerable quan- 
tities of wood and charcoal for fuel, the ash of which is 
available for potash manufacture in districts where a 
number of plants are in close proximity. Hardwood 
ashes are considerably richer in potassium than those 
from softwood. 

Where cottonseed hulls are burned for fuel or any 
quantity is thrown to waste, they should be considered as 
a source of potash. 














chareoal, unburned wood and dirt, and for this reason pS) 
P : . -. r P 12 Harper F. Zoller, Journal Industrial and Eng. Chemistry, «3 See. Bull. No. 248, University of California Agricultural 
: } 1 Metallurgical & Chemical Eng., Feb. 1, °16, A. D. Little, Vearents, 1916. a 7 Experiment Station. J. S. Burd. Economic Value of Pacific 
A i Utilization of Wood Waste. Coast Kelps. 
? F Table 11—Analyses of Wood Ashes—Berthier* 
i —_————_—_——_ —Soluble in water — - Insoluble in water——————___— 
ij Carbonic Sulphuric Muriatic  Silicic Carbonic Phosphoric Silicic Ovide of Ovide of 
| acid, acid, acid, acid, Potash, Soda, Total, acia acid, acid, Lime, Magnesia, iron, manganese, Total, 
: Source of ashes percent percent percent percent percent percent percent percent pcrcent percent percent § percent percent percent percent 
t NG HME WINN sh n ae ben sssinnssinws a Se iN mp ies aaa ies 9.22 26.92 8.11 4.05 31.31 6. 1.30 76 80.78 
i White beech charcoal.............0006% 4.43 1.30 0.83 0.18 9.12 2.14 18.00 24.43 7.22 3.20 35.75 5.70 0.08 5.70 82.08 
4 PSR GRE MWOOMO Lobes edisicre el o44 0 3.65, 1.19 0.85 0.16 10.45 16.30 27.53 4.77 4.85 35.66 5.86 1.25 3.77 83.70 
it Fe ON SAA eee reo 2.88 0.97 0.01 0.02 8.11 12.00 34.99 0.71 3.36 48.41 0.53 cece saa 88.00 
Sak eONARROS een ck ace winde' maere sem 4.39 0.90 0.62 0.15 9.43 15.50 26.91 6.27 1.52 39.95 7.15 0.09 2.60 84.50 
GaReHADR Ne cosh as waste cten sain ew sapies 1.45 0.37 0.04 0.05 4.33 6.25 37.22 ps 1.03 47.78 0.75 web 6.98 93.75 
t q Te MNp Os soso. bak Sana te ch neiewiesaved 2.96 0.81 0.19 0.17 6.55 10.80 35.75 2.51 1.80 46.53 1.97 0.09 , 0.54 89.20 
is BRUT WOE ina. 65s 5a Wii6. 15:5 0505.6) 6 6:05, si0 9/910 2.72 0.37 0.03 0.16 12.72 16.00 26.04 3.61 4.62 43.85 2.52 0.42 2.94 84.00 
RAGCT: GROG: os. 5 6c-0:5 9 5.010) wie 4.9 See 9 S'8te 9 cee 1.24 0.06 ose eceee 18.80 25.17 6.25 4.06 40.76 2.03 2.92 cae 81.20 
Pep Mwai Wee se costa niclario bibasa'e sisi viaies 7.34 3.75 aoe 1.09 15.32 22.55 50.05 10.75 0.90 6.50 13.60 4.35 11.15 2.75 50.00 
aca araxcni ned saanats 2/89 1.67 0.92 0.18 4.41 3.53 13.60 32.77 0.91 4.19 38.51 9.56 0.09 0.36 86.40 
Mulberry W00d ......--eecececececveee 5.82 2.09 1.01 wayeis 13.16 2.91 25.00 31.75 1.36 2.19 34.85 3.48 0.38 0.98 75.00 
Blder WOOd 2.2.2... csceseccccscccssees ree! 2.06 0.13 0.06 21.54 31.50 22.06 5.83 2.25 34.57 1.76 , 0.08 1.26 68.50 
EE cg tuna enun sae 4.35 1.62 3.19 ea 19.84 29.00 17.96 5.68 | 15.48 30.39 0.50 0.50 0.50 71.10 
: * Retabulated from Knapp’s Chemical Technology. ° 
; - SAWING THE SELLING KNOTS 
D Pe e = : , . 
5 4 (Concluded from Front Page.) gation. They said maybe you would find some things you order house has already sold a house in your territory 
4 tion. If you ereate desire you would find that in many Would like to suggest to your architect or builder ete. get a hold of the plans of that house, figure up exactly 
5 cases people would be buying homes instead of autos. This man had the right idea. He was making business. what you would duplicate it for and then tell a few of 
0 They would be building this year instead of two years He was not: waiting for it to come to him. He was your friends how badly the man who bought that house 
. trom now; that Mr. Mailorder Buyer would see you be- g0ing out to get it. He was arousing interest and creat- was stuck, and the first thing you know that story will 
i. fore he had sent away the money for his mailorder ig desire and he was closing the sales, too. He did travel all over town and everybody will be laughing at 
| house, not after, and if he saw you first and you knew ot wait for opportunity to come to him. He made it Mr. Mailorder Buyer and Mr. Prospective Mailorder 
1 3 your business he would never send his money away to the come. He realized that lumber by the foot meant noth- Buyer will take the hunch and give you first chance. 
) a mail order house. * * * ing to the average consumer—he wouldn’t ever buy it There is an old saying that the best antidote for poison 
% 3 When a mail order house gets a hold on the trade in that way—for the consumer doesn’t ever buy lumber; is more poison. The mail order houses are “getting busi- 
any territory it is not proof of their good buying or he buys houses, flats, porches ete. _ ; ness today because they realized the fact that if they sold 
selling methods—it is proof of the weakness of the dealer. Most of you gentlemen have victrolas. When you ideas, plus merchandise, they would be offering more than 
1t Why, not long ago before a bunch of advertising men bought them did you buy them because they had clock most lumber yards offered. Thru the medium of their ad- 
the advertising manager of a big mail order house said: works inside? Did you buy them because they contained _vertising they create a desire on the part of people who 
ig ‘‘We keep eareful track of the advertising in the local 80 many feet of lumber? You did not really buy the had‘never thought of wanting a home to own one. Then 


papers and we ean tell by that whether the merchants 
are wideawake or asleep, and if they are asleep we cir- 
cularize that district to a finish. If they are wideawake 
it doesn’t always pay and so we keep away.’’ 

ta The mail order houses today are getting the business 
nt not because of price, not because they have better quality, 
-° but because they are.on the job. They are courteous, 


I Bi 


50) : they are considerate and they are selling ideas all the 
se & time. ° Why, at a little town in Wisconsin they tell me 
we half the freight that comes in is from the mail order 
: houses. Is that true in Milwaukee? Not by any means. 
The mail order houses are not doing much of any business 
4 in the larger cities and they are not doing it in the 
2 smaller cities either when the merchants are wideawake. 
So I say again, if the mail order houses are cutting in 
Ss on any dealer’s business it is a sure sign that something 
ii aM is wrong with that dealer. * * * 
01 a I have found one man who had what he called his 
“4 ‘ Plan Department, where he would roughly sketch or work 
- a up any prospective buyer’s plans so as to get the buyer’s 
z ideas in shape for presentation to the builder or architect. 
& I asked him who designed his houses and he laughed and 
% said: ‘‘I will tell you. Whenever I go away on a trip, 
x whether it is business or pleasure that takes me out of 
: town, I always carry a camera, and when I find a good 
59 e looking house I take one or two pictures of it and then 
aie : I take the number or find out the name of the owner 
a or get it from the mail box. When I get home and the 
14 photographs are finished I always send the owner a 
se . picture and ask him for rough floor plans, giving size 
= af rooms ete. 
v ‘«These floor plans I have one of my men draw up to 
38 : scale and then we make an estimate and put the estimate 
62 : and floor: plans and the pictures on file. We have got 
- several hundred of these now and it has gotten so that 
lots of people come in here that I never knew had any 
“ intention of building a home, but they have heard about 
sea this book and they want to get some ideas. I never 
25 let the book leave the office, but my plates are on file 
at the local photographer’s and I will always give them 
4 an order if they want to get photographs of any of the 
ine honses,”? *%. * * 
20 I asked this man if he advertised and he then showed 
a me some of his advertisements. Did they say: ‘‘ Jones 


& Smith Lumber, Coal and Wood. Quality Is Our 
Watchword?’?? THEY DID NOT. They showed pic- 
tures of houses and told all about his plan book and 
told you if you were interested in a new porch, sleeping 
porch, house, barn or any other building to come in and 
look at the photographs on file—no charge and no obli- 













victrola; the thing you bought was music in your home. 
The salesman sold you pleasant evenings. He sold you 
prospective pleasure. When you buy an auto you don’t 
buy tires, wheels ete. First someone sells you the idea 
that you should have an auto and then you may be in- 
terested in what it is made of, but first of all you must be 
sold the idea. 

I am sorry to say that the average lumberman has 
not got this thought. He is selling lumber by the foot. 
If he would only realize that the first: thing he must do 
is to sell a house, a flat or a barn, and then when the 
man is sold on that idea he will have no trouble getting 
a chance to figure on the lumber, the chances are 
that the man who sold him the idea will sell the bill 
of lumber. The lumber dealer who does this is just 
like the Daylight Store. He is giving more for the 
money. He is selling Ideas plus Merchandise. The 
dealer who is doing this has no need to fear the mail 
order house, for he has all they have and more. The 
old lumberman sold only Merchandise. The mail order 
house sold Ideas, plus Merchandise, but the up-to-date 
dealer is selling Ideas, plus Merchandise, plus Quality, 
plus Low Price. * * * 

If any of you gentlemen are suffering from mail 
order competition don’t kick at the mail order house; 
kick at yourselves. The trouble is with you. Go to your 
banker, take some actual figures and show him the 
facts. Prove to him that you can sell lumber, ready 
cut, for a house cheaper than any mail order house. If 
you don’t know this to be a fact and haven’t the figures 
get in touch with your trade paper, and if you are not 
taking one or more good trade papers today you had 
better sit down and send in your subscription, for a busi- 
ness man can make no better investment for a $10 bill 
than to subscribe to two or three trade papers and then 
read them. 

Get the fact over to your banker that if Mr. Mailorder 
Buyer would come to you and give you a chance to figure 
you would prove that you could save him money. Tell 
the banker that if the man buys from you it will keep 
the money in town where it belongs and do everybody 
some good. You will be surprised how quickly the banker 
will see the point, and the next man that comes in and 
asks for a draft will be very nicely asked if he has fig- 
ured with you, and if he hasn’t the banker will probably 
tell him that he better. 

Call upon your local builders, your local architects, 
your local hardware stores. Get these thoughts over to 
them that the house builder can buy cheaper of you than 
he can of a mail order house, and if perchance the mail 


thru letters and other literature they keep following that 
man up with until they crystallize his ideas and he is 
ready to buy. If they can make money and sell houses 
for 20 percent more than you would have to charge for 
the same house then you, too, can make money by using 
their same methods. * * * 

Let us suppose that two competing lumber yards spend 
$50 a year apiece advertising. The business goes to these 
two. Let us suppose they both increase and begin to 
spend $500 a year. What happens? They still split the 
business. Has either one gained anything? Not a thing, 
for their advertising has not made a bit of business. But 
if these two men would tell Mrs. Housewife that she 
could have a new hardwood kitchen floor for but $9, every 
time she scrubbed the old worn pine floor, every time she 
got a sliver in her hand, the thought of that new floor 
would come to her mind and pretty soon you would find 
a number of new hardwood floors going down. In this 
country there are ever so many farm houses. Just a 
plain upright and a wing. A picture of that farm- 
house in the paper and then the same farmhouse with a 
porch put on and a little story that the porch cost only 
$40 would make many a farmer’s wife begin to think 
about putting on a new porch, and some would do this 
and others would get to thinking about the new porch 
and then about building a new house, and the first thing 
you knew there would be an order for lumber for the 
new house. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, let me say this; I want to 
drive home to you several thoughts: 

First—Merchandising. methods have changed and if 
you don’t want to change your methods and do busi- 
ness along real merchandising lines others will and you 
will do without business. 

Second—The man who sells Ideas, plus Merchandise, 
plus Service will make busimess and get business where 
the man who tries to sell only lumber will fail. 

Third—No man buys lumber until he has first been 
sold a house, a barn or some other building or improve- 
ment. 

Fourth—If the mail order houses are cutting in don’t 
blame the mail order house; blame yourself. 

Fifth—Advertising is a wonderful sales maker if it 
is properly used, and it is a wonderful money waster if 
it is not. I believe you gentlemen will live to see the 


day when this association will take up the fight against 
the mail order house and use advertising to sell homes. 
And when it does that this organization will become a 
maker of business, a maker of business men and a maker 
of competency for its members. 
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SEEK RELIEF FROM EMBARGOES 


Southern Hardwood Interests Appeal to Car- 
riers and Interstate Commission 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 19.—The Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association is taking vigorous action in connec- 
tion with the serious freight congestion that threatens 
to close down mills in the southern hardwood producing 
territory. At a meeting of the directors of this organi- 
zation held here Feb. 16 a special committee was ap- 
pointed to adopt resolutions appealing to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for prompt relief, and a trans- 
portation system adequate to meet the commercial and 
military necessities of the nation. These resolutions 
were prepared by a special committee composed of John 
W. McClure, of this city, and formerly president of the 
association; Ralph L. Jurden, of Memphis, acting presi- 
dent; J. H. Townshend, Memphis, secretary-manager ; 
J..D. Allen, of Memphis, and C. H. Murphy, of Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 

In addition to the adoption of the resolutions the di- 
rectors of the association decided to make an appeal di- 
rect to the Illinois Central Railroad and west side lines. 
To this end Messrs. Townshend and Jurden will leave 
Memphis this evening for Chicago to confer with officials 
of the west side lines tomorrow. 

About twenty lumbermen from different parts of the 
hardwood producing territory were present at the meet- 
ing of the governing board of the traffic association, and 
they reported conditions to be very serious. They all 
had many cars of lumber for immediate shipment that 
are held up by embargo and it was emphasized that, un- 
less relief came very soon, most of them would be com- 
pelled to suspend operations until such time as trans- 
portation conditions had improved. 

Interference with transportation is a particularly se- 
rious handicap now because lumber interests had recently 
lost a hard fight against advances in hardwood rates 
to northern markets. These increased rates are to be- 
come effective March 16, and the lumbermen point out 
that they are unable to make shipments of lumber sold 
by them on the old basis of rates because of the em- 
bargoes and other restrictions imposed by the carriers. 
They are afraid that it will be necessary for them to 
make shipment at the new or higher rates, and this will 
involve considerable loss. 

The resolutions which were adopted by the board of 
governors of the association, after reciting present con- 
ditions and the failure of efforts to meet them, are in 
part as follows: 

WHEREAS, The entire membership of the Southern _Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, representing 120 concerns in the 
States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama and Louisiana, shipping normally 250,000 
ears of forest products annually, and employing approxi- 
mately 15,000 laborers, are confronted with the necessity of 
suspending operations unless prompt relief is obtained ; and 

WHEREAS, The splendid work of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the car supply investigation, conducted by 
Commissioner McChord, afforded material improvement and 
brought a realization to the shipping public that the com- 
mission is the only tribunal to which we can lock for relief 
from present unbearable conditions. se it therezore— 

Resolved, That we desire to renew our expressions of 
confidence in the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
earnestly petition your honorable body to take such imme- 
diate action, however drastic, as may be necessary In your 
judgment to afford prompt relief and insure to the American 
public a transportation system adequate to meet the com- 
mercial and military necessities of the nation. 

Resident members of the association have decided to 
make a direct appeal to executive officials of the Illinois 
Central for relief from embargoes which have tied up the 
wood industry and to suspend pending rate advances 
until lumber in the mill yards can be moved to market. 

Among Memphis lumbermen who will attend the con- 
ference with the officials of the Illinois Central are W. H. 
Russe, chairman; R. L. Jurden, acting president of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association: Secretary J. H. 
Townshend; S. B. Anderson, R. M. Carrier, of Sardis, 
Miss., and J. E. Swansen, of Helena, Ark. The delega- 
tion will, be joined in Chicago by E. A. Lang, president 

Me “pea . * 4 x 
of the American Oak Manufacturers’ Association; Frank 
Houston and E. J. DeGolyer. It is also planned that 
Mr. Townshend will go direct to Washington, after the 
Chicago conference, to follow up the resolutions adopted 
Friday by the board of governors of the association. 

Cireulars have been issued by Mr. Judsen and Mr. Town- 
shend to all members of the association advising them 
of the situation and of the rumored drastic embargoes 
to be put into effect in the east. This circular says also: 

It is our understanding that the Pennsylvania lines, both 
east and west of Pittsburgh, are seriously considering the 
issuance of an embargo on all traffic excepting package 
freight, perishables, coal and coke, and at all points this 
embargo will remain in full force and effect for one week. 
The New York Central line is likewise embargoed both east 
and west of Buffalo, and the Illinois Central Railroad re- 
fuses to accept shipments except to points local to their 
line. You are urgently requested to take such action as will 
bring about the distribution of box cars on something like 
ownership basis in order to relieve the situation in this 
territory. 


REPORT ON HARDWOOD INSPECTION WORK 


The statement of inspection work for January, 1917, 
issued by the secretary of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, shows a total original inspection of 14,- 
205,111 feet and reinspections of 129,269 feet. 

Inspections made by salaried inspectors were as follows: 











Feet Feet 

Inspected Inspected 
Chicago, Ill. ..... 1,286,488 Asheville, N. C.... 120,067 
Minneapolis, Minn. 635,726 Cincinnati, Ohio... 342,335 
Oshkosh, Wis..... 27,134 Louisville, Ky. .... 221,282 
Detroit, Mich...... 288,235 New York, N. Y.... 309,842 
St. Louis, Mo..... 834,487 Stuffaio, NM. Y..60%. 370,944 
Dito, Fl... .. 267,506 Toronto, Ont. ..... 145,787 
oS | ee 340,795 Philadelphia, Pa. .. 582,678 
Memphis, Tenn. .. .1,452,292 Pittsburgh, Pa. ... 168,560 
New Orleans, La.. 699,595 Boston, Mass. ..... 307,442 
Helena, Ark. ...... 365,615 Clarksburg, W. Va. 71,934 
Nashville, Tenn. 269,385 oe 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 246,229 GN oo» 9,435,251 
Bristol, Tenn..... 82,895 


Inspections made by fee inspectors: 


Feet Feet 

Inspected Inspected 
Baltimore, Md. .... 80,067 Escanaba, Mich.... 77,791 
Manistee, Mich. ... 632,733 Petoskey, Mich.... 722,664 
Boyne City, Mich.. 428,289 Cheboygan, Mich... 63,085 
Menominee, Mich.. 741,284 Pellston, Mich..... 77,853 
Trout Lake, Mich.. 417,553 East Jordan, Mich. 263,820 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 895,619 —_—_— 
Ludington, Mich... 210,115 SUC) aap 4,769,860 


Traverse City, Mich. 158,987 


H. A. Hoover, chief inspector, made the reinspections 
of 129,269 feet. 


EMPLOYER GETS A SURPRISE 


Testimonials Given Him on Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary as a Lumberman 








PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 19.—A surprise party and 
reception was arranged by William R. Nicholson, jr., 
treasurer of the Haney-White Co., for its president, 
William C. MacBride, Feb. 10, to celebrate his twenty- 
fifth anniversary as a lumberman. This concern is one 
of the big retail lumber dealers, catering largely to 
operative dwelling and office construction, and combin- 
ing with it a big mill, parquetry flooring department, 
mantle and fire place department, tiling department, 
stair department and almost everything the builder 
needs in lumber and its allied branches. 

When Mr. MacBride arrived at the office he found 
his desk covered with flower testimonials, and was 
greeted with a chorus and shower of good wishes. At 
11 o’clock some of his friends began to arrive and by 
12 the office was filled with a merry throng of his cus- 
tomers, competitors and friends. He was presented 
with a large box containing a gift from the employees 
and, after unwrapping many packages inside each other, 
came finally to a magnificent, monogramed gold watch, 
and for the first time in his life was unable to make 
a speech, he was so moved by appreciation. He did 


manage to say, however, that an employer can go only 
as far as his employees will let him go, and gave credit 





Standing (Left to Right)—L. A. Beck, Secretary; M. T. Blassingham, Manager, Norfolk the 
Branch; J. M. Hawkins, Manager, Huntington (W. Va.) 


ager, Washington, D. C.; 


to the force as a whole for their hard work and faith- 
fulness. The appreciation of his employees and friends 
shown, he said, was more to him than money. 

A luncheon was served, and then one after another 
gave testimony of the value of the man as they know 
him. 

Mr. Nicholson told how Mr. MacBride has started 
with Haney-White & Co. as a tally boy, and by hard 
work and wisdom had worked his way up until, ten 
years later, when the Haney-White Co. was incorporated, 
he became its secretary. One year later he was made 
president, which position he has filled ever since. Dur- 
ing that time the business had grown and expanded 
and the present magnificent plant been built and oc- 
cupied in 1911. ' 

William J. MacBride, the venerable father of the 
hero of the occasion, told how the good will and un- 
selfishness that have made him so popular in business 
life showed when he was a boy, and he also paid a 
beautiful tribute to the mother who trained and guided 
the boy. 

Mr. MacBride’s work for the lumber trade as a whole 
includes the directorate of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
and the Philadelphia retailers, the presidency of both 
organizations, and active work on all sorts of com- 
mittees and trade councils, where his activity and ad- 
vice are always sought. 





THE NUMBER of fires suppressed on national forest 
lands during the calendar year 1915 was 6,324, as against 
7,018 in 1914, and an average annual number of 4,759 
during the last five years, says Henry 8. Graves, chief 
of the Forest Service, in his annual report just published. 
While more than the average number of fires occurred 
the timbered area burned over was but 155,416 acres, 
or 30 percent less than the average per year for the period 
1911-1915 inclusive. The average loss per fire was $60.41. 
Forty-four percent of the fires were confined to areas of 
less than one-quarter of an acre. 








Branch; R. E. Duvall, Man- 

H. 8. Stout, Manager, Ceredo, W. Va. 

Seated (Left to Right)—H. B. Mercereau, Vice President and General Manager; R. D. Lusk, 
Treasurer; E. C. Headley, Second Vice President ; E. K. Mercereau, President. 


OFFICERS AND BRANCH MANAGERS OF THE VALLEY TIE & LUMBER CO., 


“VIRGINIANS HOLD AN ANNUAL 


Lumber Company in Four-Day Session Re- 
views Growth and Elects Officers 








Staunton, Va., Feb. 19.—The recent meeting of the 
stockholders and officers of the Valley Tie & Lumber Co., 
of this city, signalized the progress that had been gained 
by the progressive manufacturing company in the last 
year, and also the bright prospects for the present year. 
In the course of the meeting proper, which took up four 
successive days, there were many interesting events other 
than the usual business details. A brief history of the 
company was recounted by James L. Gordon, of this 
city. M. T. Blassingham, of Norfolk, reviewed the ex- 
port situation in the course of an address on the details 
of his work during 1916 as Atlantic port agent for the 
company. R. E. Duvall, of Washington, D. C., advo- 
vated the purchase of tonnage sufficient to relieve the 
present shipping situation, and he was promptly author- 
ized to act in the purchase of one or more vessels for 
the coastwise movement of lumber and ties. 

The subject of departmental reorganization was treated 
by H. B. Mercereau, vice president of the company. He 
emphasized the need of standardizing the working systems 
in all the branch offices of the company and in various 
company offices connected with his firm. Then R. D. 
Lusk, treasurer and active manager of the North Carolina 
branch, took up the topic of new or modern business 
methods and contracts. An interesting paper onthe pro- 
duction of lumber and cross ties was read by G. F. Brand. 
J. M. Hawkins, of Huntington, W. Va., manager there of 
the Mercereau-Hawkins Tie Co., addressed the meeting 
on the subject of accounts and the relations between, 
and distinctions of, various tie and lumber accounts. 
H. 8. Stout, manager of the Harry S. Stout Pole Co., of 
Ceredo, W. Va., went over the details of the present situ- 
ation of the chestnut pole field. Manager E. C. Headley, 
of the Columbus, Ohio, branch delivered an address on 
team work that evoked much favorable comment, and 
the able presentation of his address on accounts and ree- 
ords won for Secretary L. A. 
Beck, chief auditor of the 
company, heartiest applause. 

President E. K. Mereereau 
reviewed the comparatively 
swift growth of his com- 
pany, and strongly urged 
upon the hearers the need 
of the closest possible co- 
operation between the offi- 
cers and employees on every 
detail of business. The 
changes in the export trade, 
and the shifting of policies 
especially prepared to meet 
them, had been discussed in 
detail by the head of the 
company in his address to 
the directors, and as he had 
returned recently from an 
extended trip to the Gulf 
States in the interest of the 
export business of the com- 
pany’ he was in position to 
make clear the salient fea- 
tures of distribution as well 
as of production. 

The meetings were di- 
verted, on occasion, to the 
equally enjoyable dinners at 
Virginia Hotel. The 
spirit of good fellowship and 
cooperation so manifest in 
the work of the firm and its 
employees was pleasantly ac- 
tive. 

The boards of directors of the Valley Tie & Lumber 
Co. and the Mercereau-Hawkins Tie Co. were reélected. 
Officers of the first named are: 

President—E. K. Mercereau. 

Vice president—H. B. Mercereau. 

Second vice president—E. C. Headley. 

Treasurer—R. D. Luck. 

Secretary—Lynn A. Beck. 

The officers elected to serve for the Mercereau-Haw- 
kins Tie Co, are: 

President—E., K. Mercereau. 

Vice- president—H. B. Mercereau. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. M. Hawkins. 

The attitude of the officers was conveyed, practically, 
by the remarks of Secretary Beck to the effect that last 
year had marked a very prosperous period for the firm 
and its branches, and that the prospects are most promis- 
ing. Recently, added Mr. Beck, two large contracts for 
sleepers had been signed with European countries. 


NATIONAL HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION'S GUIDE READY 


For convenient and complete information of the ‘activ- 
ities, membership and bylaws of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association the February, 1917, booklet issued 
by it for hardwood lumber manufacturers and wholesale 
dealers is ideal. It is published from the Chicago offices of 
the association, in the McCormick Building, and contains 
the names of the officers and board of directors, commit- 
tees, a facsimile of the bonded certificate of lumber in- 
spectors etc. There are concisely put information as to 
the eligibility for membership and a brief, interesting re- 
view of the association’s growth from its small beginning 
twenty years ago; the various benefits that members re- 
ceive constantly from the different departments and a 
number of other important details. The official list of the 
members is included, as are a copy of the articles of incor- 
poration, the inspection service regulations, the constitu- 
tion and bylaws. It is a handy and useful publication for 
guidance of hardwood lumber manufacturers and dealers, 
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A YEAR’S PROGRA 


One serious defect in much that is done for community improve- 
ment is a lack of continuity and connection between the various 
activities. Work in behalf of the public welfare should be so per- 
formed as to have a cumulative value and effect. It should not 
consist of a number of disconnected and unrelated events; rather it 
should comprise a connected series of steps leading to a definite goal, 
much as the kindergarten and grade work in the public schools leads 
to the more advanced work of the grammar grades, the high school 
and the college. : 

As an example of what can be done in preparing and presenting a 
year’s program in community building and public welfare work, we 
present on this page the program for 1916-1917 of South Haven, 
Mich. This program has many merits, not the 
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to the attention of the patrons of the school and the public generally. 
Some of these numbers require more than mere mention in order 
that their importance and their significance may be understood and 
appreciated. The “Health Lecture” is part of “Tuberculosis Week,” 
and the physician delivering the lecture was in charge of the special 
work of that week. This work, in which Michigan is conceded to be 
the leader in the United States, included clinics, examinations, con- 
sultations and advice that can not fail to make a deep impression 
upon the community in its attitude toward disease prevention. The 
interest in the work was intense and it extended to all ranks. For 
example, a local dentist, who had employed an assistant who de- 
veloped tuberculosis, went to the clinic and was examined. In speak- 
ing of it the next day he said: “My, I have 








least of which, from the community building 
viewpoint, is that of enlisting practically every 
factor in the community and to a very large 
extent in the State. To illustrate this point 
the program is here arranged under the various 
heads, instead of in the order in which the num- 
bers were presented. 

Most of the meetings at which programs 
were rendered were held in the high school 
auditorium, and the programs themselves have 
thruout an educational flavor. This is as it 
should be, for the best work in community 
building is that that appeals to the younger 
generation. Moreover, community building is 
in itself an educational movement; it should 
therefore be linked up closely with the estab- 
lished institutions of the community and of the 
State. The South Haven program does this 
the most effectively of any that have come to 
our notice. Besides, what better method could 
be devised for interesting patrons in the work of 
the schools and at the same time calling to the 
attention of both patrons and students that 
State’s facilities for continuing the education 
begun in the local schools? What a tremendous 
impulse would be given to education in the 
State if all communities would thus draw upon 
the higher institutions for aid in programs of 
this character! We venture the statement that 
every educational institution in every State in 
the Union has upon its staff instructors that 
are available for work of this kind, the only ex- 
pense involved in any instance being the mere 
cost of car fare and hotel—insignificant items 


Teachers’ Reception. 
Doctors— 


Michigan. 
Tuberculosis Work. 
Dentist— 


Ministers— 


Colleges— 


University— 


Agricultural College— 


Local Theater— 


Local Schools— 


Senior Class Play. 


Community— 
May Festival. 








A COMMUNITY PROGRAM 


X-Ray Lecture, Dr. F. C. Penoyar. 
“Eugenics,’’ Dr. V. C. Vaughan, University of 


“Health Lecture,” Dr. William DeKleine, State 
“Trip Thru the Yellowstone,” Dr. G. F. Young. 
“Mouth Hygiene,’’ Dr. L. A. Musser. 


Lecture on India, Rev. H. A. Kernen. 
Lecture, Rev. W. |. Cogshall. 


Lecture by a Professor from Kalamazoo College. 
Lecture by a Professor from Albion College. 
Lecture by a Professor from Olivet College. 


“Eugenics,’’ Lecture by Dr. V. O. Vaughan. 
“Birds,’’ Professor Hegner. 
“The Boy Problem,” Prof. W. D. Henderson. 


Lecture by Prof. W. H. French. 
lub— 


Die Kammer Musik, a Musical Entertainment. 
Scott Club, Historical Pageant. 


Motion Pictures—Special Films. 


Public Speaking Class Plays (2). 

Operetta, Direction Miss Bacon. 

Grade Schools Dramatic Entertainment. 
Musical Entertainment, Mrs. Horton’s Class. 
Central School Entertainment. 

Grade School Entertainment. 


Junior High School Entertainment. 
Senior Class Exercises. 
Baccalaureate Address. 
High School Commencement. 
Grade Schools Folk Songs, Dances, etc., Direction 
Misses Mills and Young. 
Agricultural Institute (three days). 


had a load lifted off my mind, and feel as light- 
hearted as if I hadn’t a care in the world.” 

The subject of “Eugenics” was treated in a 
manner acceptable to the most refined, and, 
stripped of all sensationalism, the subject was 
presented in a manner that can not fail to leave 
its impression upon the young minds to whom 
it is primarily addressed. The same subject 
had been treated before in an address in the 
local schools, but not with the tact and judg- 
ment that characterized the address included 
in the community building program. 

Moving picture shows present a problem for 
not only every community but for every family, 
and until some steps are taken to show the edu- 
cational possibilities of the “movie,” divorced 
from its commercialism, thousands of dollars 
will be almost wasted; perhaps worse than 
wasted in presenting and in witnessing the 
cheap, frivolous and tawdry spectacles ordinar- 
ily thrown upon the screen in the regular 
course of business. South Haven has shown 
one method of utilizing this new educational 
force; a method that is recommended to other 
communities for imitation. 

Space forbids giving to each of the numbers 
on this program the attention that it really 
merits. The names of persons are mentioned 
merely to show their relations to the com- 
munity and to the institutions whose aid was 
enlisted in the work. Their counterparts may 
be found in every community and in every 
State. A fact to be especially noted in connec- 
tion with this program is that places are re- 








when compared with benefits derived. In fact, 
one of the most difficult problems the higher educational institutions have to 
solve is that of making the citizens acquainted with and appreciative of the 
opportunities they afford for culture. 

The first number on the program was a “Teachers’ Reception,” an event that 
every community should celebrate each year, whether it does anything more in 
the way of community building or not. In South Haven the teachers aré made 
aware in the most pleasant manner that they belong to and are to become an 
important part of the community. They are not in that city, as. they are in 
altogether too many communities, mere “sojourners in the land.” Thruout the 
year’s program the work of the various teachers and of the grades is brought 


served for the ordinary events and activities 
of the community. The “Tuberculosis Week,” the “Agricultural Institute,” 
the “May Festival” and “Commencement” all find places of equal rank with 
the other numbers on the program. All are significant manifestations of the 
interest, the ambitions and the purposes of the community and of its people. 
One question that doubtless has arisen in the minds of readers is, what of the 
cost? The cost has been practically nil. In most cases no admission at all 
has been charged; and, when charged, only with the purpose of keeping the 
attendance within the capacity of the hall in which the program was given. 
A single meeting at which an admission of 10 cents each was charged brought 


in $75. 





‘*BIG CHANCE FOR FARM BOYS’’ = 


_ Under the foregoing heading the ‘‘Ver- 
tical Farming Magazine,’’ organ of the 
K. I. Dupont de Nemours Co., outlines the 
terms of a contest in reclamation in which 
winners will receive $600 in cash prizes. 
This contest is of special interest to lumber- 
men in rural communities and to manufac- 
turing lumbermen who are placing cutover 
land on the market, for it affords an oppor- 
tunity for demonstrating the economy of 
developing and improving stump lands and 
similar waste places on agricultural lands. 
The accompanying cartoon gives a sufficient 
idea of the terms to interest the boys, and 
the entry blanks may be secured by writing 
to the Dupont Agricultural Division, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

This is a matter that should have the 
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THE LAURELHURST Club is the name of 
—— a sort of neighborhood organization in a 
Aw a section of Portland, Ore. Membership in 
the club is by families, a single family 
constituting a membership. The three hun- 
dred fifty memberships of the club are said 
to entitle to its facilities more than one 
thousand persons. The club recently has 
completed plans for a new clubhouse to 
cost $40,000. Tennis courts of the club 
have been completed at a cost of more than 
$4,000. Roses grown on its grounds are 
used in the contests at the annual Portland 
Rose Festival, at which the club has won 
first prizes for the last three years. This 
club claims to have the largest membership 
and the finest facilities for its members of 
any community club in the Coast region. 
* * * 
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a attention of adults in each community, for 

‘ it is unlikely that otherwise the contest will 
come directly to the attention of the boys 
thru the publicity that is available. Let 
every lumberman who reads this item bring 
it to the attention of every farmer of his 
acquaintance who has a boy and some waste 
land. The lumberman will profit much 
more from the contest than will the Dupont 
company, and the latter will not envy him 
any publicity or other profit he may realize 

“as a result of the effort he makes to interest 
the boys of his community. It may be said 
in passing that this great company is here 
showing the local business men a method of 
stimulating interest in agriculture that 
they may well strive to imitate. 
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Durine the first month of its existence 
the Medford (Minn.) Boys’ Cow Testing 
Club tested sixty-two cows. The boys’ work 
was with their own cows, or those of their 
parents. The club was divided into two 
groups, each making a test each week. As 
a result of the month’s experience many 
interesting facts were developed. The 
boys are learning the close relations that 
exist between feeding and care and the pro- 
duetion of milk and butter fat. Most of 
the cows tested showed profits for their 
owners, but some were shown to be pretty 
close to the line beyond which they would 
be termed ‘‘boarders.’’ Work of this 
kind is sure to make better farmers and 
dairymen out of those participating in it. 
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Dear Realm: 


There was a man come into the yard today that I 
wish you knew. You could write up a vatful of ink 
and then not say everything that he ought to have 
said about him. Only the trouble with you is you never 
cuss anybody, at least not the way they ought to be 
cussed, and this fellow needs a lot told him for his 
own good. Say, don’t it make you hot to see pinheads 
running around like they were the original right bower 
of Old Man Rockefeller just because they happened 
to get hold of a piece of money, heck knows how, and 
are hanging onto it like the chief end of man was to 
freeze to a dollar and let nobody enjoy it, forever? 
They don’t think of anything but their rusty cash, and 
they don’t let anybody else think of anything else, 
either. They stick their blamed sockful of money into 
every conversation like it was the red blossom on the 
end of a jag’s nose that nobody could help but see. 
And because they’re thinking of their $2.64 all the 
time they believe every person that heaves a sigh 
is hankering to grab a handful of it. Grab nothin’! 
I bet you couldn’t pry a nickel out of old man Skilly 
with a bung starter. You’d have to take a broad ax 
and unwrap him from around it a joint at a time. 
Money sticks to him. I tried to get a woodchuck out 
of a stone pile one time, and when there was just three 
stones left in the pile the chuck was still under ’em; 
and when I picked them up the cuss up and run under 
the ones I’d throwed off. So about the time you got 
hewed down to that old pomegranate’s nickel, it would 
hop out and roll under the pieces you’d already hacked 
off. 

I wouldn’t care none about Skilly hanging on to 
his money, if he just let it go at that, but he won’t. 
He scatters his ailment around among the neighbors 
like a typhoid carrier. We could get along without 
the quarter or so a year that he spends for lumber, 
but he hollers and hollers until the rest of the folks 
begin to think something may be wrong. If some 
fellow yells ‘‘pickpocket’’ you don’t stop to argue. 
You put your hand on your pocketbook for purposes 
of safety first. It’s funny about Skilly’s economy, 
too. He’s got to spend something, tho it hurts him 
so awful he ought to be given chloroform by the so- 
ciety for the prevention of cruelty to tightwads. He’d 
haggle with a grocery clerk for half an hour to get an 
extra clothes pin put in the dozen he buys, and he’ll 
drive an extra 20 miles in the middle of corn plowing 
to save 30 cents a thousand on 500 feet of lumber. 

Well, Skilly has grown up with the idea that finan- 
cial acumen, as the boss calls it when he goes to poking 
fun, consists of hollering about the price until he gets 
10 cents off; and then he goes home and sits up all 
night saying love words to that sweet little old dime. 
But lately he’s learned a new variation to his tune. 
So when you tell him a price he says: ‘‘Aw, aw, aw; 
Montgomery Sawbuck sells that fur 19 cents less. 
Yessir; 19 cents less. Whatcha think I am? Goin’ 
to rob me, air ye? . You storekeepers is bloodsuckers, 
the whole kit and bilin’ of ye. You’ve robbed me 
long’s you’re goin’ to; hear me? You set here and 
pretend to be honest, and you stick your claws into us 
farmers and claw and claw. If I had my way I’d 
have y’all hung, every dang one of ye.’’ And some 
more brave and noble talk like that. 

The funny part of it is that Skilly’s going to build 
a house. I don’t know who hopped his tea, but some- 
body sure must of give him an awful dose. I don’t 
think he himself believes he’s going to, more than 
half the time. Every once in a while when he was 
talking to the boss I’d see a dazed look come over his 
face like he thought he was about to wake up and 
find the covers off or something that had made him 
dream a terrible dream. Maybe the old lady’s got 
something on him, I don’t know; but anyhow on his 
house-building scheme she’s putting the screw to him 
right and she ain’t showed any signs of letting up yet. 


Skilly’s kind of shaped like a drink of water, and 
his upper end looks as warped and sour as tho he’d 
bit a green persimmon when he was a kid and had 
never been able to get shut of it. Well, he came into 
the yard and kind of snooped around with that long 
nose of his fairly reaching out and turning the corners 
ahead of him. The boss was busy, so I stepped out to 
where he was hunched over, peering into a bin of 
fencing, and I asked him kind of sudden from behind 
what he was looking for. He jumped and looked 
around as guilty as tho I had caught him putting a 
fence post and a keg of spikes in his pocket. When he 
saw it was me he turned his nose up until it came 
pretty near poking his hat off. 


‘‘How much is shingles?’’ he asked like a district 
attorney telling a burglar that whatever he says will 
be used against him. I told him, and he had a fit over 
the prices. 

‘*How much is 2x4’s, 16 feet long?’’ he asked next. 
I told him that, and he had another fit. 

‘How much is yellow poplar bevel siding?’’ he 
asked. I told him that we were so far out of the 
poplar belt that we didn’t carry it in stock regular 
and so I couldn’t give him a price off hand, but that 
we could order it for him, and he said something to 
himself about doing the ordering himself, if any was 
done. 

‘How much is yellow pine flooring?’’ he asked. 

‘‘What’s the idea?’’ I said. ‘‘Are you aiming to 
take an inventory of the stock?’’ 

‘‘Look here, young feller,’’ he hissed like the stage 
hand who says to the heroine: ‘N-a-o-w, young 
woman, you’re in me po’owe-r-r’ and he give me a 
look that made me reach out kind of instinctively and 





get hold of a wagon stake, ‘‘I’ve been makin’ a test. 
You’re prices have been higher’n Montgomery Saw- 
buck’s on everything I’ve asked you about. I thought 
I’d give you a chance, but I knowed you couldn’t 
meet that feller’s prices. Dang you thievin’ store- 
keepers, if I had my way—’’ 

‘*Ever see any of this Sawbuck lumber?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Well, no I ain’t,’’ he said, ‘‘but there’s a feller 
over to Gollby that bought some, and I heard he liked 
at”? 

‘*Ever hear of lumber grades and national grading 
rules?’’ I asked. 

‘*What’s them?’’ he asked kind of sulky as tho he 
didn’t want me to think there was anything he didn’t 
know. ‘‘And what have they got to do with the price 
of lumber?’’ 

‘“Well,’’ I said, ‘‘I’ve been talking to you about 
lumber I’d expect to sell to a white man. There’s 
other kinds, and we can sell ’em to you if you want 
7em. And you don’t know what you’d get from this 
Sawbuck outfit. Suppose you’d send him your good 
money—’’ That made him wince, so I said it over 
again: ‘‘Suppose you send your good money and 
he sends you a lot of split and rotten and knotty stuff, 
what’ll you do then?’’ 

‘*T’d. have the law on him,’’ Skilly yells. 

‘*A fat chance you’d have,’’ I said. ‘‘And then 
when it come you’d have to unload the cars and do it 
blamed quick or it would cost you demurrage. If 
you buy of us, we unload it. We keep it in our sheds 
until you need it.’’ 

‘*You ought to do that anyway and not charge fur 
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“When there was just three stones left’ 


it,’? he said. ‘*‘You got the sheds, and your men 
might as well be workin’.’’ 

“*Say, Skilly,’’ I said, holding in as hard as I could, 
‘¢sell me that shorthorn calf you got on your farm.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ he said cautious like, ‘‘if you’ve got the 
money I guess you can buy it.’’ 

‘CAll right,’’? I said, ‘‘I’ll give you market price. 
You keep it out there. You’ve got a farm and sheds 
and you raise feed anyway, and you might as well 
have something to do. I’ll take the calf in about a 
year and pay you then what it is worth now.’’ 


He saw what I meant all right, but he just cussed 
a little in that nasty, deacon line of cuss stuff that 
makes real swear words sound like a song service. 
Well, I had sense enough to know I wasn’t practising 
any real salesmanship, like the boss has been telling 
me about. I was just punching him in the nose, so 
to speak, and getting him madder and madder. 

‘“*Now see here, Skilly,’’ I said, ‘‘we ain’t getting 
anywhere. You’re getting mad, and I guess it ain’t 
all your fault, and I don’t feel like any heavenly dream, 
myself. But you’re going at this wrong. I reckon 
you’re going to build a house. You want a good house 
that satisfies you and you want to build it for a rea- 
sonable sum. Now asking prices on separate things 
don’t tell you anything. Suppose you was to try to 
make out how much you were worth to yourself as a 
farmer and you’d think of the things you do. I guess 
you work hard, but you don’t do more work on the 
farm than two men, and you can hire two men for $50 
a month. That’s $600 a year. It ain’t what you’re 
worth to yourself plowing corn or pitching hay or 
slopping hogs that brings your income up so near the 
federal tax limit that I bet you get pale every time 
you think of maybe having to pay it. It’s what you’re 
worth by the year as a practical planning, managing, 
make-it-go farmer. Well, that’s us. When you’re go- 
ing to find out how much a house is going to cost we 
want you to think of the house as it, will be when it’s 
up and ready to move in. You can’t tell that by asking 
the price of shingles or even getting our estimate 
on a material bill. This thing is our specialty, and we 
think we’re kind of experts. We can save on your 
material bill if you’ll let us help make it out and help 
fix up the plans. We’re right on the job and we can 
tell you a lot of things straighter than some $12-a-week 
clerk who knows a line of patter like a phonograph 


and writes it to you and a hundred other fellows all 
the same.’’ 

I could see I’d made Skilly sort of shut up, and I own 
I was kind of proud of that line of talk. It had took 
me a long time to think it up. Then I saw the boss 
leaning against the office door smiling like he’d thought 
of some old-fashioned joke. Well, he begun talking to 
Skilly then, and of course I shut up. But he didn’t 
do it like I would. He got Skilly smoothed down and 
to talking about what he thought about lumber just 
as tho the boss didn’t sell it. He asked all about what 
Skilly thought of dozens of things and what kinds of 
buildings he liked and what the neighbors thought, 
and he asked him about mail order houses, and blamed 
if once in a while he didn’t put in a good word for ’em 
on some point or other. And I pretty near fell dead 
when Skilly finally owned up without the boss’s asking 
him that a good many times he didn’t like the service 
he got by mail. But they just talked and talked and 
didn’t get anywhere, so I wasn’t surprised when Skilly 
went away without buying anything. 

It made me sore. 

““Why do you fool with the old skinflint?’’ I asked 
the boss. ‘‘If it was me I’d tell him I knew my prices 
and service were right and that if he didn’t like ’em 
he could buy all his stuff of mail order houses. I bet 
I could fix up an agreement among the storekeepers 
in this town to make people buy at home.’’ 

The boss looked kind of dreamy and kind of tired. 

‘“But you know, Patrick, that wouldn’t be very 
nice,’’ he said. ‘‘You wouldn’t like it yourself. I’m 
not so old,’’ he went on, ‘‘but I’m learning that maybe 
facts are not the powerful thing they’re supposed to 
be. Maybe they’re not as powerful as what folks 
think about them.’’ 

Well, that didn’t mean nothing to me. The boss 
generally is right, you got to hand it to him. But I 
believe he’s slipping a cog on this stuff. I know we’re 
right, and I’m in favor of making folks see things 
my way. You got to save ’em from themselves some- 
times for their own good. 

I thought maybe you’d like to write the boss and 
get him pepped up on this matter. I don’t want him 
to lie back and let those catalog fellows put one 
over him. 

I thought maybe you’d like to know that Katy and 
me are going to get married sooner than we expected. 
The boss give me a raise and has agreed to see us started 
if we can’t make it ourselves. Katy has gone home to 
get ready for the wedding, and I’m going up to see her 
for a few days pretty soon. Gee! I can’t hardly believe 
it myself. 


Your sincere friend, Patrick RYAN. 


Dear Realm: 


I’m so balled up I don’t know where to begin this 
letter. Sometimes I think there’s so many things 
I want to say they’ll tear down the fence trying to 
get thru the gate all at once, and sometimes I’m just 
plain bogged down with the mud closing over my last 
idea. It’s about this mail order business. I thought 
I had that thing roped, throwed and hog tied. I knew 
all about it. I had it settled that a full-grown man who 
fell for those ding flops the cat houses put out had just 
about brains enough to be a star boarder in a morgue. 
I thought he couldn’t understand plain American. It 
seemed to me that anybody who could read newspapers 
ought to know that the big bales of yellow backs 
grabbed off by the general delivery merchants had to 
be made on sales and that they didn’t have anything 
in common with united charities. We don’t have much 
cat business to wrastle with, but when I did go to the 
mat with a fellow who hankered for cat lumber I took 
it for granted that he was cracked somewhere and I 
worked on him just like I would on any other nut. 
When I couldn’t get him whanged into good sense I 
just told myself that you can’t do anything with a 
lunatic and let it go at that. 

But I’m blamed if I ain’t got an awful jar about 
this whole mess, and I may as well tell you about it 
before I go to asking questions. I guess I told you 
I was going to see Katy. Well, Katy’s folks live in 
a college town where all these young intellects go to 
get honed and stropped up so they can sit in a cold 
grandstand in November and yell war whoops and 
count up as high as the score is, if it don’t go to more’n 
17 or 18, and give nine rahs for some bunged-up hero 
while the janitor brushes him up into a shovel and 
carries him off to be unscrambled. I ain’t got nothing 
against colleges. The boss went, and he’s all right. 
But what I want to talk about is feeding these intel- 
lectual boy wonders and housing ’em. That gets to 
be a big industry in a place where there are three or four 
thousand of ’em. Katy’s folks run a boarding club 
and nourish a big bunch of students. 

Well, I was walking up to the house with my knees 
kind of wobbly. I wanted to see Katy, you bet, but 
I couldn’t help wondering how her folks would take 
to me, and every time I thought of it my mouth got 
dry as Kansas. Well, what do you suppose I saw 
out at the side of the house? <A big dray wagon loaded 
down with boxes of groceries from Montgomery Saw- 
buck and meat from Armory & Co. A flea could of 
kicked me over with his boot off. I felt kind of tired 
all of a sudden and I wondered if Katy’s folks was 
them kind that couldn’t see a hole in a ladder. But 
just then Katy run out with a little squeal, and I forgot 
Pea to get fussed when she knocked me down to the 

olks. 

Them folks are all right, too, I want to tell you. 
Katy’s mother is just like I want Katy to be in twenty- 
five years. Every time I looked at her calm motherly 
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blue eyes and her sweet, strong face I felt kind of 
rested and cleaned up and as tho I’d come out of a 
blizzard into a living room with geraniums blooming 
on the table and the family sitting around the fire. 
Well, she does the buying. It bothered me quite 
a lot that a person like her should of got took in by 
those out-of-town sharks, but I didn’t say anything. 
Il thought I’d just wait and see what I could learn 
without getting too blamed inquisitive. I ain’t going 
to tell you all the preliminaries, but I am telling you 
| learned a lot, and I ain’t so cock sure about a good 
many things as I was. 

The chief squeeze in a boarding club is the person 
who does the buying. I tell you, that person has got 
to know something. None of this guess-that’s-all-right 
stuff goes; he’s got to know it’s exactly right. There’s 
no foolishness about it. The buyer has to know quality 
and price, and the outfit that can offer those things 
to him gets the business. 

Katy’s mother spends somewhere between $150 to 
$200 a week for groceries and meat. That amounts 
to something in the course of a year. She uses about 
twenty-five loaves of bread a day, and she’s been 
getting most of it from a big baker in a neighboring 
town, because she found that she got considerable 
more for the money. Well, a few days after I’d been 
around she found that the shipment was delayed, and 
she asked me if I wouldn’t go down to a little grocery 
store and buy enough for dinner. So down I trotted. 

That grocer was within six blocks of maybe fifteen 
clubs. '‘lhey ain’t all as big as ours, but they must 
spend more’n $1,000 a week for groceries and meat, 
and this here store was the only grocery and meat 
market near. It was kind of dark and none too clean, 
and the proprietor looked worried and tough. I asked 
him for the bread. He looked at me just like a yellow 
dog looks when he’s showing his teeth after being 
kicked. 

‘*You want it for Mrs. O’Riley?’’ he asked. 

‘*Yes,’’ I said. 

‘*Well, I got lots of bread,’’ he said, ‘‘but Mrs. 
O’Riley can’t have any.’’ 

1 thought something ailed me and I hadn’t heard 
aright. 

e What ’s the idea?’’ I managed to ask when I saw 
he wasn’t going to say nothing more. 

‘*Well, 1’ve wanted her bread trade for a long time 
and I can’t get it. I know my bread’s all right, and 
J’m right here where I can deliver it easy. That trade 
belongs tome. If 1 can’t have it all I won’t sell any.’’ 

1 tell you, Realm, I had an awful time to keep from 
smashing a big hoop of cheese over the old fool’s pin 
head. 1 was so mad I couldn’t talk, but I hung on 
to myself and didn’t do anything. I was on good be- 
havior, anyway, and then all of a sudden I thought of 
something that took all the scrap out of me. lt was 
my suggesting to the boss that we make old Skilly buy 
all his stuff of mail order houses, if he wouldn’t buy 
everything of us! 

‘* Now see here,’’ I began when I came part way out 
of my fog and remembered what I was sent for, ‘‘ don’t 
be a erab just because nature made you kind of like 
one. It’s pretty near dinner time, and we got to have 
bread. Come on, now. Give me them eight loaves. 
I’ll pay you a bonus.’’ 

‘*Nope,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t give -a dang whether 
you have any dinner at all or not.’’ 

I done some more hanging onto my disposition. 

‘*Don’t they buy anything here?’’ I asked. 

‘*Oh, yes, they’ve got to buy some things. I’m 
handy.’? 

‘*You don’t think acting up this way’s going to 
make ’em like you better and buy more, do you?’’ 

**Oh, I should worry,’’ he said, ‘‘they got to buy 
of me. But if I won’t sell ’em bread, I won’t. And 
it’s a cinch I ain’t going to.’’ 

‘*Look here,’’? I said. ‘‘You’re a bigger fool even 
than you have to be, and that’s the limit. I’ll bet 
there’s 100 loaves of bread and maybe 150 used every 
day within six blocks of here. Why don’t you get the 
agency from this star baker to sell his stuff. He could 
ship it all right to you, and you could distribute it. 
He could make you prices that would give you all the 
trade in this part of town and probably the whole 
shootin’ match of boarding clubs. You might sell all 
the bread these 3,000 knowledge chasers eat. Think 
of that. You wouldn’t have to add a cent of invest- 
ment, either.’’ 

He lit a moth-eaten cigar. 

‘*Well, I ain’t taking lessons on how to do business 
this morning,’’ he said, and I run out of the door for 
fear he’d hit me on the fist with his nose before I could 
stdp him. Katy’s mother just laughed and sent one of 
the boys on a bicycle down to one of the regular stores 
a couple of miles away. 

That afternoon I went down with her, and she 
stopped in at the best grocery store in town and asked 
if they’d give her prices on canned goods by the case. 
She buys a world of stuff in gallon tins, same as the 
other clubs do. I suppose this is one of the largest 
items of groceries used in town. The grocer hemmed 
and hawed and said he couldn’t shade his regular prices 
much, for he depended on large bulk of small sales and 
didn’t find stuff in gallon tins went well enough to pay 
for handling. I wondered if he knew how many thou- 
sand gallon tins moseyed into town every year by the 
catalog route. But he finally named a price that was 
about 70 percent higher than Montgomery Sawbuck 
asked. When we got out Katy’s mother explained. 

‘‘That’s a different grade of stuff that he priced, 
and the price is based on special small-lot shipments. 
It’s a fancier grade than I want to use. Boarding 
house keepers have to use a great deal of what is 
called ‘grocery seconds.’ The quality is just as good, 
but it doesn’t look as fancy. The peaches may not be 
as firm. The rice may have broken grains. The pine- 
apple is crushed. But it is put up as carefully and in 
the hands of a good cook turns out as good food when 
it goes onto the table. We can’t get the local grocers 
waked up to the wisdom of carrying these lines. Why 

























“He turned up his nose” 


should we go out of our way to try to wake them up? 
We can order exactly what we want from the catalog 
houses and get it promptly at large order prices. 

“‘T get my meat from Armory & Co. A student 
comes around once a week and takes the order for the 
whole week. I never have had such a fine quality of 
meat, and it costs 30 percent less when delivered into 
my kitchen than the butchers here ask. And this 
student makes enough to pay his way thru college 
and leave a good surplus over.’’ 

“*Some store might as well be handling it,’’ I said. 

“*But they don’t. The stores here pay no attention 
to the boarding club trade except to say hard words 
about us for buying out of town. I’m pretty sure they 
could carry the groceries we want at a profit and sell 
them for less than the mail order houses do, but they 
won’t even try to do it. There’s a great amount of 
linoleum used in town, and not a store carries a decent 
stock. The sanitary cots the students sleep on are 
cheaper in a town forty miles from here, including 
freight and dtayage. Every furniture store carries 
Circassian walnut, but the plain rockers and dressers 
used in student rooms have nearly all come from Chi- 
eago. We can’t help it. They won’t carry what we 
want and must have, so what can we do?’’ 

Then what do you think? The next morning the 
paper comes out with a story of a meeting of the com- 
mercial club the night before in which ringing reso- 
lutions blasting the disreputable practice of sending 
the town’s money out of town were adopted, so the 
reporter said. . 

Well, I’m all mushed up in my mind. Before I come 
home I took some of them prices and went around 
to the different merchants in town and asked them 
if they couldn’t meet them, grade for grade, consider- 
ing sales in large quantities. Most of their faces 
got so long they had to step around them, and after 
they found out I wasn’t a spy or planning to start 
a rival store they unloaded a story that would make 
the twitters of a jackass sound about as loud as a 
cockroach saying his prayers. I never did find so many 
men with cramps in their business stomach. Is it so 
that grade for grade the mail order prices can’t be 
met? Come to think of it, I know it ain’t so. I know 
of a fellow who met just such a situation with grocery 
seconds. That name made me think of it just now. 
He had his wife show his eustomers how to cook them. 

I just got back this afternoon and didn’t spend much 
time in the yard. I’m pretty near afraid to see old 
Skilly again. I don’t love mail order outfits any more, 
and maybe their prices are high. But they do get to 
people. Maybe that’s what the boss meant when he 
said facts didn’t get you as much as what folks 
thought they did. I’ll ask him. 

Your friend, 
Pat. 
Dear Realm: 
Say, you got to hand it to the boss. 


What do you 
think? 


He up and sold Skilly the stuff for his house 














“The proprietor looked worried and tough” 





without shading a single price, and after a while Skilly 
got so he wouldn’t r’ar up every time a price was men- 
tioned, and I guess he forgot all about Montgomery 
Sawbuck. 

I’m beginning to see things a little different, tho 
it’s only honest to say the boss had to tell me most 
of ’em before I could make ’em out. I know now 
why he’s been riding around thru the country and 
talking to farmers. He knows what kind of buildings 
they need and what the best stuff to build them of is. 
He’s neen changing the stock to suit gradually. So 
now when some fellow ’lopes up to the office and 
champs the bit and switches the cockle burrs out of 
his tail while whickering about catalog lumber the 
boss knows just what to do. He gets out some of his 
plans and talks prices in terms of completed buildings 
or repair jobs or whatever it is instead of by thousand 
feet. And he don’t say a blamed word about catalogs, 
good or bad. 

I’ve been talking to the boss about the game Katy’s 
people are up against, and he’s getting me so I can kind 
of see thru it. I guess there’s about two ways of 
trying to fence money up in town. One is to fix up a 
little combination on the Q T to make people buy the 
stuff that happens to be on the shelves, at high prices. 
That little shell game don’t work like it used to before 
the cat gentlemen got to sending out their literature. 
The other way is to find out what folks need and to 
carry it at right prices. And that means all this effi- 
ciency stuff. I guess after you get that there’s a lot 
of good in little associations for putting over those 
boosting stunts that are too much for one fellow alone. 
I told the boss I guessed combinations to make people 
put up with bad service and buy what they didn’t 
want was like an agreement not to mention the lim 
burger somebody dropped on the stove; it don’t do a 
whole lot of good. And then the boss told me I was 
a rara avis. I didn’t know what that was, but I told 
him he was a bigger one. I think if I ever get tired 
of boards I’ll go over to Katy’s town and start a real 
grocery store. Sincerely, 

Patsy. 





Cost of Doing Business in a 
Retail Lumber Yard* 











The point that the retail lumberman is most interested 
in is how much it costs him per thousand feet to handle 
lumber, including every kind of expense in connection 
with his business. 

In collecting figures from a number of retail yards we 
find the average cost on all kinds of lumber is about $27 
per thousand f. o. b. cars Pittsburgh, at the present time. 
We also find that the average selling price of these yards 
is in the neighborhood of $37 per thousand. This would 
make a gross profit of $10 per thousand, which at first 
seems very high, but when we have the average cost of do- 
ing business we find that it runs all the way from 16 to 
24 percent on the selling price, which would make an aver- 
age cost of 20 percent to do business. Taking this aver- 
age of 20 percent on the average selling price of $37 per 
thousand would make the average cost of handling lum- 
ber $7.40 per thousand, which would leave a net profit 
of $2.60 per thousand or about 7 percent net profit on 
sales. This is a fairly good showing, but business con- 
ditions at the present time are exceptionally good. 

Most lumbermen guess at their cost of handling lumber 
and figure the price at about $4 or $5 per thousand feet. 
They then add $1 or $2 per thousand for profit and very 
often, if their customer tells them they are high, they 
take the $1 or $2 off again, and when the end of the year 
comes around they wonder why they haven’t made more 
money. The fact is that it costs them $1 or $2 per thou- 
sand more to handle their lumber than they figure on. 
There are so many items of expense that the ordinary re- 
tailer does not take account of, and if you will look up 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of F2b. 3, 1917, on page 
54, you will find several illustrated sketches by George N. 
Glass showing the large number of expense items that 
are to be considered. 

If a dealer does make $1 per thousand clear on all the 
lumber he handles and the average selling price is in the 
neighborhood of $35 per thousand he is making less than 3 
percent net profit on his sales. And when conducting his 
business on these methods he will probably do even better 
when business conditions are good; but past experience 
teaches us that we can always expect two or three years 
of poor business after we have had prosperous times like 
the present. And the 3 percent basis of profit is entirely 
too close to carry on a successful business or to tide us 
over times when business is not so good. 

Business methods are continually changing and it has 
come to the point where it is almost as important to look 
after our competitor’s interest as it is our own, the costs 
of doing business being alike and the things that are 
most detrimental to our competitor’s interests being detri- 
mental to our own. 

We have the interests of our competitors much more at 
heart today than we had five years ago and we hope that 
in the coming five years we will accomplish twice what we 
have in the past, along these lines. 

We can accomplish much thru codperation and it is 
very important that we go over the costs of doing business 
with our competitors and thereby bring the business con- 
ditions of the retail lumberman to a higher standard. 

At a recent hardwood convention in Cintinnati, Mr. 
W. H. Parker, professor of psychology at the University 
of Cincinnati, ended his talk on codperation as follows: 
‘“Codperation is the dream of the past, the ideal of the 
present, and, as surely as God is God, will be the method 
of the future.’’ 





* Paper presented by a Pittsburgh retail lumberman 
and discussed at the recent meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
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WESTERN RETAILERS URGED TO CO-OPERATE 


Reports at Fourteenth Annual Convention Indicate Progress Toward Better Merchandising— 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 16.—The fourteenth annual con- 
ference of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion ended tonight when the members with their ladies 
attended the concert of the Whitney Boys’ Chorus of 
1,060 voices. 

‘«The Consumer is King’’ was the slogan. Western 
retailers are approaching the Marshall Field idea of the 
‘*Customer is always right.’’ The attendance was ex- 
ceptionally good and every session proved so interesting 
that it was an inducement to attend the next one and 
the members stayed right thru to the end of the ses- 
sions. Harmony among all was so real that the word 
‘*harmony’’ was never mentioned during the entire meet- 
ing. The satisfaction among the members with the 
work of Secretary Porter was manifested by applause 
whenever his name was mentioned. 

The entertainment features were as good as the rest 
of the program and the ladies in attendance were as 
well taken care of as the men. 

There was an air of prosperity everywhere and a feel- 
ing of consideration for the other fellow prevailed. The 
manufacturer was given an opportunity to tell his side 
of the business in the persons of W. D. Humiston, assist- 
ant general manager .of the Potlatch Lumber Co., 
Potlatch, Idaho, A. H. Landram, sales manager, St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, and H. P. Wyckoff, 
secretary of the shingle branch of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association. The manufacturers’ product was 
praised especially in the oratorical classic on the merits 
of red cedar shingles by B. J. Boorman, retail building 
material merchant, who is in no way connected with the 
manufacture of shingles or in the ownership of cedar 
timber. 

One of the drawing cards on the program was an 
address by W. G. Funck, formerly manager of the 
Hewitt-Lea-Funck Lumber Co., Seattle. The dealers 
yanted to hear what their old enemy, who for many 
years was a mail order lumberman, had to say. They 
were not disappointed. 

Miss T. Censky, secretary-treasurer of the Craig Moun- 
tain Lumber Co., Winchester, Ida., gave the dealers 
much valuable information on handling cost accounts 
and inventories that had been gained by wide experi- 
ence. 

There was not a dry or uninteresting moment during 
the sessions. Carrying out the idea of, getting the con- 
sumer’s viewpoint was responsible for the address of 
‘«Farmer’’ E. Nelson, of Nez Perce, Idaho. He told the 
dealers just what he thought and he entertained thém 
at the same time. 

The sessions were held in the Elizabethan Room of 
the Davenport Hotel, Spokane’s great hostelry, of which 
the entire Northwest is so proud. Practically all of the 
delegates stopped there. 

The conference next year will be held at Great Falls, 
Mont. Fresno, Cal., thru the silver tongued orators of 
the sunny South, Messrs. Deacon, Conner and Hiscox, 
made a strong bid for the honor of entertaining the 
retailers next year and there were invitations from 
numerous other points, but when the committee reported 
in favor of Great Falls the Californians proved to be 
the best of losers and seconded the motion with the 
pledge that they would brave the rigors of the northern 
winter and attend the Great Falls meeting. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 

Vice President I. G. Kjosness was the presiding officer 
in the absence of President W. B. Dean, manager of the 
Diamond Match Co., Chico, Cal., who was unexpectedly 
prevented by business from coming to the meeting. The 
first session of the convention was called to order as 
per the program at 10 o’clock and R. A. Hiscox, of 
San Francisco, delivered President Dean’s address. 

The president’s address was a strong appeal for closer 
codperation and a warning of the need for associated 
effort in the lumber business on a larger scale than ever 
before, embracing all branches of the industry. He paid 
a great tribute to the late Fairfax H. Whelan, who de- 
livered an address to the Western Retailers’ conference 
in this city four years ago. He said that Mr. Whelan 
at that time demonstrated historically and commercially 
the true position of the merchant, and the true conception 
he gave to the world of the proper standing of the 
retailer advanced the day of our commercial prosperity. 
He said, ‘‘What I have to say to you today is a con- 
tinuance of that message given to you four years ago.’’ 
He stated that the people are a long way from the 
port of perfect commercialism and that there are storms 
in the air. ‘‘It is true,’’ he said, ‘‘we have done much 
in recent years.’’ 

He then mentioned in detail many of the real achieve- 
ments of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
during the last four years and they formed a remark- 
able array of progressive steps. However, he was not 
Satisfied for the association to rest on its oars but 
demanded more and even greater accomplishments from 
it. Said he: 

The enormous growth of the manufacture of substitutes 
for lumber, the inroads of the mail order establishments, the 


lack of harmony among the various branches of our great 
industry, the absence of strength and homogeneity among 


the several organizations within the industry, the education 


of the buying public by practically every line of business 
except our own, the new and varied problems arising out of 
the great war—all of these and other conditions menace 
‘not alone our prosperity but our existence. 


He pointed out that this association forms but a tiny 
part of a great industry. He urged that all branches 
of the industry gather together under the banner of 
codperation and fight shoulder to shoulder with a com- 
mon aim. His closing admonition was ‘‘Get together.’’ 


Report of Secretary 


A. L. Porter, of Spokane, secretary of the associa- 

tion, then read his report, in part as follows: 
_ Any conference is just what those present choose to make 
it. In our judgment we have prepared a most interesting, 
thought-provoking program, consisting of both business and 
pleasure. Just how interesting and enjoyable these features 
will be will depend entirely upon the delegates themselves. 

He called attention to the fact that the methods ot 
doing business have undergone a radical change within 
the last two or three years and said that in his opinion 
they had been changes along the lines of advancement 
toward proper and better merchandising. He stated 
that the past year has been a satisfactory one and pros- 
pects for the future are exceptionally bright. 

Mr. Porter expressed’ the opinion that association 
work is on a firmer basis than ever before, and that 
for the reason that all activities seem to be centering 
along the lines of creative effort—legal in every respect, 
economically sound and of benefit not alone to the retail 
building material merchant, but to the consuming public 
as well. 

Mr. Porter continued his talk, as he said, not so 
much along the line of a report but rather the ex- 
pression of a few opinions which he held. He ad- 
monished the retailers to quit complaining about things 
wrong with the industry. ‘‘Is the trouble they find 
really with the industry, or is it with themselves? Or 
where can it be found?’’ He urged the dealers to know 
their business and said: 

Gentlemen, your business is to become the local authority 
on building. Your business is to know what sort of building 
will best serve your customer. Your business is to see—just 
as far as you are able—that every human being, every head 
of stock, every bit of crop, everything whatsoever that 
should have shelter, gets exactly the one best kind of shelter 
its nature and conditions require. That is your business, 
The supplying the materials to construct that sheiter is only 
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an incidental tho necessary part of your business. To know 
all those things, and to place that knowledge before every- 
one with whom you come in contact, and, finally to utilize 
that knowledge in actual construction—that is your busi- 
ness, 

And when you are fully occupied with that business you 
will not have any. time to bother about these little insig- 
nificant “troubles” you have been talking and worrying 
about. You will be making better homes for your neighbors 
—you wili be making a better town to live in—and as a 
result of this you will be earning a better profit for your- 
self. I would urge you to keep constantly before you during 
the coming year these thoughts for on them will rest all your 
loss or profits: The consumer is king; the one who serves 
him best gets the business. 

Mr. Porter gave the dealers many more valuable 
thoughts to carry home with them and with the remark: 

“Get together for the good of all; and always re- 
member that the most important individual of this ‘all’ 
is the consumer,’’ he closed. 


Traffic Manager’s Report 


Secretary Porter’s report was followed by that of 
R. W. Franklin, manager of the traffic department. Mr. 
Franklin expressed his pleasure at being able to report 
a successful year for the traffic department. He said: 

The traffic department has collected and paid in actual 
dollars and cents to the members who availed themselves of 
its services, $14,677.53. Just how many more thousands of 
dollars we have saved our members we are unable to say, 
altho we believe our successful efforts in reducing rates, 
minimum weights, minimum charges, classification, switching 
and demurrage charges have created a saving that will 
greatly exceed the figures just quoted. 

Among other things he declared that not a single 
claim for contraband shipping had been filed since the 
termination of the Hewitt-Lea-Funck case and he 
thought the court’s reprimand had had a good effect on 
shippers. He told of many activities of the traffic de- 
partment and results that it is obtaining and urged the 
members to make more use of it. 

Following the report of the traffic department, T. W. 
Emerson, of the West Side Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Spokane, brought up the subject of admitting coal dealers 
to membership in the association. Mr. Emerson said 
that during the last year his own business had been 


largely fuel business and that as such the traffic depart- 
ment had been of more value to him than all the rest 
of the association and he thought the traffic department 
would be a big factor in securing fuel dealers as mem- 
bers of the association. The Chair expressed himself 
as of the opinion that a committee should be appointed 
to consider changing the bylaws to admit these dealers, 
but when a motion Was put it was lost. 

The floor was then yielded to Floyd Dernier, of Ye 
Planry, Dallas, Tex. Mr. Dernier explained that he was 
there at the invitation of Mr. Porter altho his company 
with its building plans and service for dealers was a 
direct competitor of Mr. Porter’s company. 

Mr. Dernier than explained the basic ideas back of 
the dealers’ service and plans system. He told how 
the dry goods merchant uses fashion books to inter- 
est his customers rather than simply: showing them 
bolts of dress goods. The automobile dealer sells his cus- 
tomer a completed unit and not a lot of parts. He 
iterated that it was the wrong idea for the dealer to 
try to sell boards. To interest his customers he must 
have house plans. The customer is interested in the 
completed home. He declared that the dealer can fur- 
nish the materials for a house for less money than the 
readycut house men sell their product, but he should 
use service plans and make the customer a price on 
the completed house. 

As many of the trains were late several of the 
speakers had not yet arrived in the city and the first 
session was therefore adjourned early and the mem- 
bers promised that these speakers would be heard at 
later sessions of the convention. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Wednesday afternoon session convened at 2 
o’clock. Vice President Kjosness before introducing the 
first speaker called attention to the program, from which 
he said it could be seen the officers of the association 
in arranging it had made an attempt to get the view- 
point of the consumer. He then introduced F. O. Baker, 
advertising manager of the Northwest Farm Trio, 
Spokane, whose subject was ‘‘How to sell lumber and 
building materials to the farmer.’’ Mr. Baker said in 
part as follows: 

As I look at it there are two classes of lumber dealers— 
those who merely keep lumber and those who sell lumber and 
building materials. The uptodate dealer should be the agent 
for his community. He should study his business closely 
and look after his customers’ interests. Do not sell a man 
merely a board; sell him a home. Give him real service. 
I will talk more especially to the small town dealer as he 
is the one that most often comes in contact with the farmer. 
Do not forget that when you do business with the farmer 
you do business with the proprietor. 

A word that closely follows service is codperation. Com- 
munity cobperation is the thing of big importance to you. 
The prosperity of the community is an asset to you and to 
the farmer. : 

As I am a farm paper advertising man you are wondering 
when I am going to bring my business into this talk. I guess 
this is as good a place as any and I am sure going to do it. 

Most lumber yards indicate to the farmer nothing but an 
unattractive pile of lumber. How are you going to impress 
upon the farmer that this material represents an attractive 
home? Whatever plan you choose the farm paper is the 
best way to call it to his attention. Also the farm paper is 
the best booster you have. We are constantly advising the 
farmer to build good barns, sheds and homes. Also we have 
come to realize that the good, live, small town is for the 
best interest of the farmer. A good community center is the 
farm’s best asset. 

In closing Mr. Baker suggested that the retail lumber- 
men concentrate their efforts on good, well illustrated 
advertisements in good farm papers. 

The speaker following Mr. Baker was L. D. Blodgett, 
manager of the Chamber of Commerce, Lewistown, Mont. 
His subject as given on the program was: ‘‘ ‘Who is 
that prominent looking gentleman?’ ‘That’s our prin- 
cipal citizen. He’s worth a million.’ ‘Whom to? Him- 
self or his town?’ ’’ 

Mr. Blodgett was one of the most interesting and en- 
tertaining speakers on this exceptional program. He 
is of the type usually described as a ‘‘live wire.’’?’ He 
is full of ‘‘pep’’ and the ‘‘best story teller north of the 
Snake River.’? It would be impossible to do justice 
to him in quoting his remarks as his delivery is such a 
large part. Mr. Blodgett in his remarks said: 

There are two objects to be gained in operating a commor- 
cial club—first, the service to the country and, second, the 
service to the men of the city who subscribe the funds that 
make the work possible. In my opinion the town must give 
something of itself to the surrounding community if it ever 
hopes to secure the good will and confidence of the farm 
population. 

He told of many experiences and things the Com- 
mercial Club of Lewistown had done for the farmers of 
the surrounding country such as introducing good live 
stock. It educated the people to secure more cows and 
then interested a creamery man in putting in a plant. 
It started an employment office for the farmers. It 
secured a county agriculturist and has created an ex- 
change list whereby farmers can exchange stock, sires 
and dams, hay, seed and even second-hand machinery. 
One of ‘the biggest things it has done is to look after 
all charities for the community and it has educated all 
of the housewives of the city to send begging hobos to 
the commercial club instead of feeding them. There 
the hobo is given a card good for one, two, or three 
meals and is directed to the police chief or chief of 
the fire department. Here Mr. Hobo is handed a strong 
broom or shovel and in an hour or so has earned a 
good meal. The principal result is that hobos generally 
give Lewistown a wide berth. 

The club has also helped the small farmer to sell 
his wool to advantage as the small fleece grower was 
being discriminated against by the buyers. 
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The retailers were easily convinced that a club with 
activities such as Mr. Blodgett described would be a great 
asset to any community. 


Appointment of Committees 


The Chair announced the appointment of the following 
committees: 

Resolutions—F, E. Conner, Sacramento, Cal.; J. P. Healey, 
Belt, Mont.; Robert Anderson, Logan, Utah. 

Nominating—T. W. Emerson, Spokane, Wash.; A. H. Cox, 
Pendleton, Ore.; R. O. Deacon, Lemoore, Cal. 

1918 Conference—J. M. Crawford, Walla Walla, Wash. ; 
LB. J. Boorman, Great Falls, Mont.; C. W. Gamble. Boise, Ida. 

Auditing—J. H. Ehrmantraut, Spokane, Wash.: A. Mac- 
cuaig, Spokane, Wash. ; Frank C. Kendall, Spokane, Wash. 

The Western Retail Lumberman, the magazine that 
has been published monthly by the secretary’s otfices 01 
the association, was then brought up for discussion. See- 
retary Porter was desirous of ascertaining whether or 
not the members cared to have its publication continued. 
It was stated that this publication costs the association 
41,500 a year. After short discussion which was very 
complimentary to the magazine, the members voted to 
continue its publication. 

It was still necessary to change about the rotation 
of the speakers on the program and E. Nelson, a farmer 
of Nez Perce, Ida., was asked to discuss his subject at 
this time, which was: ‘‘What I am interested in as a 
consumer, besides a cut price.’’ 

At the start Mr. Nelson stated that he was in fact a 
farmer and that it was a notorious fact that a farmer 
could not make a speech, but he would try to tell some 
of his ideas of buying lumber just as they occurred to 
him. However, his straightforward talk was in trutn 
an excellent speech. Mr. Nelson expressed his pleasure 
at being able to talk to the lumbermen and said that 
many people had an idea of the farmer as the ordinary 
vaudeville tharacter with the stogy boots, overalls, straw 
hat running to a peak ete., but the lumbermen seem 
to think he amounts to something and his busitess is 
worth while. Continuing, Mr. Nelson said in part about 
as follows: 

I think you are right and the farmer is more prosperous 
today than ever before. One of the thoughts I had intended 
to follow has already been expressed, namely, getting to the 
ultimate consumer with what he is actually interested in. 
We farmers are not interested in a pile of lumber. We are 
interested in the completed article, the house, the barn and 
other buildings, 

He advocated furnishing the farmer with the best 
methods of converting the raw product sold him into 
the best, most attractive and economical structure pos- 
sible. He suggested furnishing the farmer with a com- 
petent carpenter instead of the ‘‘wood butcher’’ which 
he often employs. Mr. Nelson said: 

The average farmer is not an architect. He knows 
whether he likes the product when he gets it, but he does 
not know how to get it. It is the lumberman’s business to 
put him in a position where he will get what he wants. . 

Now there is another thing I want to speak of—the mail 
order house. All you merchants prick up your ears when I 
mention mail order houses. You are all interested in mail 
order houses. I am of the opinion that if you are very much 
atraid of a mail order house then there is something wrong 
with your business. I do not know whether you like that 
or not, but I am a “rube”’ and am here to say whatever I 
like. If you can not give as good values as the mail order 
house then you ought not to have a business. The farmer 
would rather deal with you because it is the easiest way. 
lle is lazy and he does not like to write letters and he will 
pay about 10 percent more in order to trade at home just 
because it is the easiest way. 





At the conclusion of Mr. Nelson’s remarks, Secretary 
Porter jumped up and shouted to the audience: ‘‘Do 
vou believe everything Mr. Nelson’ has told you?”’ 

‘« Absolutely,’?’? was the chorus that came back from 
the retailers. 

This session adjourned at 4 0’clock. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


It was nearly 10:30 when Vice President Kjosness 
called the Thursday morning session to order. 

Secretary Porter expressed regret at announcing that 
LL. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, counsel for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who was scheduled 
to address the convention would be unable to attend. He 
said this was the third time Attorney Boyle had been on 
the program and in each case he had been unable to 
attend. Seeretary Porter jokingly added that Mr. Boyle 
would have to pay to get his name on the program in the 
future. He then read the following long telegram from 
him: 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 14, 1917. 
A. L. Porter, Secretary, Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Spokane, Wash. : ; y ; 

Due to the fact that I have charge of important legislative 
measures now pending before the Missouri State legislature 
and which I did not know,of when I agreed to ke with you 
I find it impossible to attend your meeting. This I regret not 
only on account of your own hard work in preparing for 
your convention, but also due to the fact that I was espe- 
cially anxious to bring a message to the lumber merchants of 
your section. Never-in the history of America was need for 
organization so great as at present. In addition to this need 


the Government has awakened to the fact that the construc- © 


tive rather than the destructive program is essential if our 
nation is to take rank in the large field of competitive strife. 
The activities of the Federal Trade Commission give promise 
of a sane and rational policy by the Federal Government 
and it is to be hoped that this departure will inspire State 
governments to study more sympathetically the problems of 
retail merchants. The retailer is the one closest to the 
people; therefore the one first in line for criticism. It is 
gratifying to know that both Government and people are 
realizing that much of the adverse criticism heretofore lev- 
elled against that class is unjust and unfair. Thruout every 
section of the country retail merchants are aroused as never 
before and associated activity is growing by leaps and 
bounds. Wishing you and your friends abundant success and 
regretting my abseriee, I remain L. C. BOYLE. 
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Relation of Manufacturer to Retailer 


W. D. Humiston, assistant general manager of the 
Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Ida., was then introduced 
to discuss the subject of ‘‘The Relation of the Lumber 
Manufacturer to the Retail Dealer,’’ a review of whose 
remarks follows: 

Mr. Humiston, who is both a convincing and pleasing 
speaker, first told his audience that ‘‘it has been so 
frequently said that the average lumberman is the poorest 
merchant in the world that it is not surprising that we 
ourselves have begun to believe it.’’ If nothing else, 
this points out the need of an improvement and dur 
ing the last two years a great deal has been done along 
this line. Probably this lack of progressiveness may 
have been due to the ease with which supplies of lumber 
were formerly secured, sold and collected for because of 
a lack of substitutes. The ease with which the manu- 
facturer formerly disposed of the cut of the sawmill was 
not conducive to the development of salesmanship or 
good merchandising methods. This was the condition 
when the substitute people entered the market and, by 
means of modern and economically sound business 
methods and backed by the best advertising talent money 
could buy, they soon seriously embarrassed some of the 
lumber manufacturers and reduced the bank balances 
of all. Consequently far-sighted manufacturers under- 
took a careful investigation of the situation as a basis 
on which to predict definite plans for the rehabilita- 
tion of the business. Some of the first definite conclu- 
sions were: 

That “the manufacturer has always left the retailer to 
develop his own market and in late years to become the 
agent of the more aggressive manufacturers of substitute 
marae “definite cobperation between manufacturer and re- 
tailer is hindered by lack of knowledge of each other’s needs 
and aims’; and 

That “the manufacturers have not spent enough money on 
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general publicity to make the consumer come to the dealer 
and demand wood.” 

The manufacturers, Mr. Humiston emphasized, are now 
fully aroused and cognizant of the situation and of the 
need of assisting the dealers to create a market and 
sell their product. Naturally the retailer must be alert 
and alive to assist the manufacturers and take advantage 
of the manufacturer’s codperation and help if any ulti- 
mate good is to be obtained. The retailers object seri- 
ously and justly to mail order competition, but catalog 
houses can only get the business by being more alert and 
aggressive than the local retailers. In this connection 
he pointed out that the mail order houses are wonder- 
fully clever in the use of printer’s ink and that in this 
branch of salesmanship the retailers may well take a few 
lessons. The retailer is absolutely essential and ‘‘is 
the most important factor in the distribution of goods 
to the ultimate consumer,’’ he said, and this is particu- 
larly true with respect to the lumber business. 

The manufacturer has to do a number of things to 
help inerease the demand for lumber and in promoting 
closer codperation between the two branches of the lum- 
ber industry. Among the more important things to be 
accomplished Mr. Humiston said that: 

1. The manufacturer should establish a reputation for 
the quality of the lumber produced and so secure the 
good will of both the retailer and the consumer. ‘‘T 
believe,’’ he said, ‘‘that trademarking lumber will be 
found as advantageous to all concerned as trademarking 
any other commodity. Trade-marked lumber is surely 
coming.’’ 

2. The manufacturer should instruct and utilize sales- 
men so that they will become potent factors in trade 
extension work. 

3. Manufacturers should lend liberal financial support 
to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The 
activities of this association are a great benefit to the 
retailers as well,as the manufacturers and the plan to 
form a good central service department for the use of 
dealers, where correct. technical information, reference 
bocks, samples of wood, moving picture films, models of 
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buildings etc., can be secured, would be of special value 
to both ends of the industry. 

4. Local manufacturers’ associations should supplement 
the work of the National association by effective pub- 
licity work for the various woods manufactured by the 
members. 

“‘The manufacturers of the country generally,’’ Mr. 
Humiston said, ‘‘are entirely convinced of the sound 
business sense of the plan and are ready and willing to 
pay the bills.’’ However, such efforts by the manu- 
facturers entail a business and moral obligation by the 
retailers to do their share to the common end. Among 
the things that retailers should do to accomplish this, he 
pointed out, are: 

1, Eliminate cut-throat 
harmony. 

2. Raise the standard of advertising and if no one 
in the retailer’s office can write good ads ‘‘use the 
service of the National association or the very excellent 
copy and cuts furnished by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.,”’? 
Advertising should not be confined entirely to news- 
papers, but should be distributed among a number of 
other sources such as moving picture slides, good busi- 
ness pulling letters, working model of houses and barns 
ete. 

3. Make the office bright and attractive looking and 
the sort of place that customers lik@ to enter. 

4, Eliminate the mystery and difficult figuring for ecus- 
tomers by naming a unit price for lumber and mark 
this price prominently on the bins. 

5. See that misguided and unjustly discriminatory leg- 
islation directed against wood construction and shingle 
roofs is either headed off or repealed. 

6. See that architects, builders and contractors have 
authoritative information about proper wood for use for 
each purpose. 

7. Help along community development and boost the 
building of teachers’ cottages. 

8. See that manual training teachers and pupils have 
good lumber suited to their needs and make friends of 
the future builders of the community. 

9. Be fair. 

‘“We realize,’’ Mr. Humiston said in conelusion, ‘‘ that 
the dealer does not care for lumber in his piles of bins; 
he wants trade. The bigger the demand for his lum- 
ber the greater are his profits—and proportionately 
greater are his purchases from us. Hence it is to the 
manufacturer’s interest not only to sell his product to 
you, but to deliver the demand for those products as - 
well. We are going to do our share and we bespeak 
your cooperation. ’’ 

As Mr. Humiston stepped down from the stage, Vice 
President Kjosness again led the well known ‘‘ What’s 
the matter with Humiston?’’ and the audience echoed 
back ‘‘ He’s all right.’’ 

In introducing the next speaker, Mr. Kjosness called 
attention to the rapidly growing sphere of women in the 
United States. He said Miss T. Censky, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Craig Mountain Lumber Co., Winchester, Ida., 
was a shining example of the very capable and efficient 
type of business women and that she is and has been 
handling a ‘‘big job.’ Miss Censky’s subject was ‘‘ Cost 
Accounting and a Perpetual Inventory.’’ The compre- 
hensible and intelligent manner in which her subject was 
handled made a deep impression on her hearers. [Miss 
Censky’s address appears in full on page 34 of this issue. ] 

Shingles and Shingle Roofs 

The next speaker was B. J. Boorman, president of the 
Boorman Lumber Co., Great Falls, Mont. His subject 
was ‘‘Shingles and Shingle Roofs.’’ Mr. Boorman’s ad- 
dress was probably the most convincing testimonial to 
the value of red cedar shingles, as compared to all other 
roofings, ever delivered. He gave facts, figures and sta- 
tistics and quoted his authorities. He also drew on the 
imagination, the love of nature and the appreciation of 
art of his hearers. Long before he finished his jury was 
entirely convinced that he was right. Mr. Boorman said 
in part as follows: 


For the last twenty-five years I have been in the trenches 
all the time—an active brother lumberman and not a public 
speaker, but I will try to tell of my experience with shingles. 
In the first place I want to say that for many years I have 
been a dealer selling many kinds of roofings. I am not 
directly nor indirectly interested in the manufacture of 
shingles nor do I own a single cedar tree. I do not want to 
depreciate the qualities of any competing roofing. 

t is our duty as dealers to investigate and come to a 
conclusion as to which is the best roof for our customers. 
Why should we leave it to architects when they are often 
influenced by a commission? As lumber dealers we have 
been too modest in selling red cedar shingles. The repre- 
sentative of a patent roofing comes to your community and 
tells you and your, prospective customers about his seven-year 
guaranty. At the same time you could point out good red 
cedar shingle roofs in your home town that have stood 
twenty-five years without any guaranty and without any 
restricting conditions, If you use your eyes you will say: 
“I.am not interested in a seven-year guaranty.” 

Shingles are made from red cedar trees grown in the coast 
States where nature has been exceptionally good in giving 
the greatest of trees. These are known as the gfant Arba 
vitae, some of which are 4,000 years old. Does not this speak 
well for permanency? The big trees are the oldest living 
things on the North American continent. The pyramids are 
the oldest known structures in the world. Some of our west 
Coast trees were good healthy saplings when the pyramids 
were built. Cedar coffins found in the pyramids are still in 
good condition. Masonic history, the Bible and profane his- 
tory all agree that King Solomon's Temple was built of cedar 
from the forests of Lebanon. The greatest artificer in copper 
and brass did not advocate a rdéof of these metais, because 
cedar was better. In Jerusalem there is greater rainfall in 
three months than in the British Isles for an entire year. 


Mr. Boorman described the wonderful trees and how 
God has built them, majestic in form, wonderfully colored 
and perfumed. He described the growth of a cedar tree 
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from the seed. He described the simple manufacture of 
the shingle with this great material furnished by nature. 
Then he described the manufacture of a patent roofing 
from felt made of old rags, dipped in a coal tar prepa- 
ration and under numerous restrictions guaranteed to last 
five, seven or nine years; and every dealer knows many 
such guaranties are worthless. He said: ‘‘Compare this 
with God’s guaranty of the quality of red cedar 
shingles. ’? 

He declared that within the last few years Montana 
dealers have seen the light and are now demanding good 
shingles (five butts to two inches in thickness). ‘‘It is 
not what you pay but what you get for your money 
that counts.’’ The manufacturers in many instances 
should be taught a lesson. While they have been fighting 
for underweights, the patent roofing man has been fighting 
for business and bringing home the bacon.’’ 

Mr. Boorman had a number of shingles some of which 
had been excessively dried in a kiln and some of which 
were air dried. He demonstrated the relative values by 
bending them. The overdried shingles were very brittle 
and easily split and crumpled in his hands when he at- 
tempted to bend them. The air dried shingles were quite 
tough and could be bent as far as desired but would 
spring back into shape. He advised lumbermen of the 
western States where the freight rates are low to stock 
premium brands of air dried shingles and cut down the 
sale of substitute roofings. He told of the increase in 
the shingle sales of his company since he has begun 
handling such shingles which he sells on a positive guar- 
anty of twenty-five years if laid on a sloping roof with 
zine coated nails. He urged dealers to instruct builders 
to lay good roofs and to advocate the use of zine coated 
cut nails. He declared that ‘‘Suecess depends not so 
much on laying awake nights as staying awake during 
the day time.’’ : 

He told of the sjngle roof of Mount Vernon, the home 
of George Washington, and the wonderful length of time 
it lasted without repair. He told of another home with 
a good shingle roof on it 118 years old. Mr. Boorman 
then told of an experience at home where one of the 
Great Falls school houses was roofed with tin. The annual 
upkeep for many years on this roof was $450. In 1896 
they put on a shingle roof in place of the tin, which had 
failed. There has been no cost for maintenance since. 
Other instances that he mentioned were the cabin Lincoln 
was born in and Independence Hall. His slogan for the 
shingle roof is: ‘‘ Best because it is cheapest and cheapest 
because it is best.’’ He said shingles will not rot, rust 
or corrode; their light weight saves in cost of construction. 
Their cost per square per annum is 22 cents as compared 
to 45 cents for prepared roofings; they are non-conductors 
of heat and cold and beautiful in appearance, especially 
for bungalows. He declared that the shingle roof is the 
non-competitive roof. The lumberman alone sells it and 
is not in competition with the hardware merchant or the 
mail order ‘‘barnacle.’’ In closing he said: ‘‘ Always be 
clear; always boost ecedar.’’ 

Immediately following Mr. Boorman’s remarks, it be- 
ing 12 o’clock, the meeting adjourned for luncheon. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Thursday afternoon was devoted to listening to two 
speakers, H. P. Wyckoff, of Seattle, secretary of the 
shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, and W. G. Funck, formerly of the Hewitt-Lea 
Funck Co., Seattle, a mail order lumber company. 

Mr. Wyckoff addressed the meeting in an introductory 
way as follows: 


Creating a Demand—This is the problem that is before 
every business in existence that has reached its third stage 
of evolution. I would emphasize the third stage because I 
wiil refer to this statement again a little later. 

Now we will eliminate all other commodities and confine 
ourselves to shingles because that is what your secretary had 
in mind, I imagine, when he asked me to take a few minutes 
on his program, 

Mr. Boorman has given you an excellent paper on red 
cedar, its merits, natural qualities, its advantages and possi- 
bilities. Mr. Boorman has convinced us that cedar has ad- 
vantages which make it unsurpassed for a roofing material. 
Does the consuming public know all this? 

I said this was the problem before every manufacturing 
concern that has reached its third stage of evolution. What 
do we mean by third stage of evolution? In the beginning 
the consuming public expresses a need or desire for some 
manufactured product. To supply this need then the product 
or commodity is created or made, first in a crude way with 
the demand in excess of the supply. All the manufacturer 
must do is to make as many pieces or as much bulk as pos- 
sible. This is the first stage of any business. With shingles, 
for example, our forefathers came to America and where the 
landed in the wilderness the three essentials of life which 
they needed when they reached their new home were food, 
shelter and clothing. Very temporarily they could use a 
makeshift for a shelter, but when it came to making more 
permanent abodes they needed more permanent materials, 
including shingles. The head of each family, in the very 
early stages, would sit up nights splitting and shaving his 
roof covering out of the virgin tree. : 

A little later the progress of civilization began to require 
that different individuals specialize some along the different 
lines. As this took place the manufacture of the shingles 
fell in the hands of a very few who used the same crude 
methods to produce them and then took the results of their 
labors to the grocery store or market to trade them for flour 
or sugar. 

But as population increased, new buildings were needed, 
more shingles were required than these few manufacturers 
could make; immediately a high premium was placed upon 
these shingles. Then it encouraged new interests to make 
them, and all this time the demand was in excess of the 
supply. However, as new manufacturers came into the 
field, a constant change of relation took place until we came 
to the stage where enough material was being manufactured 
just to take care of the demand. This was’ the second stage 
of evolution. 

Human nature will not permit any business to stand ‘still 
at this ideal or utopian point, so with the new interests 
coming in and the more efficient methods of manufacture it 
fs then but a short time before the third stage of evolution is 
reached, or the supply is in excess of the demand. That is 
the point we have today reached in the shingle business. We 
naturally then come to the problem which I said was before 
all businesses in the third stage of evolution—creating a 
demand! 

In this stage the very first question that arises is this: 
Will we endeavor to createsa more intensive demand in the 
already established market. or will we go out to conquer new 
fields in what we might call an extensive demand, or will we 
combine the two? That is the problem, of course, in each 
individual case. 

We started out to confine ourselves to shingles. All right; 
we find the market for which we already have distribution is 
the entire United States. Conditions not being favorable to 


foreign sales, we must then make our present market use 
more shingles or gerne A the demand. 

With that point established, the next question which natu- 
rally arises is “how will we accomplish this?’ We certainly 
do not want to advocate or urge that shingles be used in 
places where any other material would serve to better advan- 
tage; if we do we would be working on a basis that would 
be fundamentally unsound. In justice to ourselves we must, 
however, see that our shingles are used in every place that 
they are the best. A very casual survey, I think, will con- 
vince the most skeptical that our products are being replaced 
by materials which contain no way near the value of wooden 
shingles. ‘Thus, logically we have a fertile field in which to 
operate. * 

Now what particular class or what particular individuals 
are being really seriously affected? Or put it another way: 
What particular class or individual would be interested in 
knowing that it is possible to obtain better satisfaction and 
better value in certain materials going into their homes than 
those they are contemplating using? There is only one 
answer, of course, the consumer. 

I am not going to attempt to tell you now what the best 
way is to take this message to the consumer. The best 
merchandising men in the country are divided in opinion and 
it would be presumption on my part to attempt to answer 
this. I am going to explain, however, the plan we have had 
in operation for the last year, and the developments in this 
plan for the coming year. 


Mr. Wyckoff then used the stereopticon to throw illus- 
trations of the advertisements that had been used by the 
West Coast association in the last year’s Rite-Grade 
advertising campaign. He showed the copy used in 
various publications in order to reach the consumer, the 
architect and the retail dealer. He told of the reasons 
for using different kinds of copy in different publications 
and incidentally paid a strong compliment to C. P. Con- 
stantine, of the Constantine Advertising Co., Seattle, 
when he said that the copy used in one ad in the Saturday 
Evening Post had been adjudged by the bureau of inves- 
tigation of the Curtis publications the second best piece 
of copy from an artistic and pulling standpoint placed 
in the Curtis publications. 

Mr. Wyckoff’s address was received with hearty ap- 
plause. 

Tells of Mail Order House Methods 


The Thursday afternoon session was the largest in 
point of attendance of any of the sessions and it was 
generally admitted that the drawing card was W. &. 
Funck, organizer and for several years manager of the 
Hewitt-Lea-Funck Co., Seattle, now at Sumner, Wash. 
Under Mr. Funck’s management this company was the 
strongest mail order lumber concern in the West and 
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many western retailers have met its competition during 
the last few years and they were very much interested 
in hearing Mr. Funck, who resigned from the company 
last year, tell how he went after the business in their 
territory. 

Mr. Funck spoke for more than two hours in a spirited 
manner and demonstrated one method of selling a farmer 
a house bill as he thought a retailer should do it, using 
many of the ideas used by the mail order house. 

In introducing Mr. Funck, Chairman Kjosness said: 
‘<Some of you have been cussing the Hewitt-Lea-Funck 
Co. in the past; you will now have a chance to cuss to 
his face the man who furnished the brains.’’ 

In taking the platform to address the crowd of retailers 
assembled, Mr. Funck said: ‘‘I am realizing one of 
my life’s dreams in addressing you because I have always 
wanted to be a real lumberman and not a romancer. 
When I left the company that is ‘not in any trust or 
combine’ and sells for cash only, I left the mail order 
business forever.’’ 

Mr. Funck told the retailers that the mail order business 
was not an easy one to conduct successfully, and that 
every order his company got was the result of hard work. 
It took lots of energy and sitting up nights. He be- 
lieved it was the enthusiasm of youth that got him into 
the wrong business. He said: 

I made money in the mail order business and you know 
why. One thing, the idea of saving a little money on the first 
cost blinds the average consumer to the many drawbacks of 
buying by mail. And there are many drawbacks. There are 
mistakes in carpenter’s estimates-of amounts needed; there 
are changes to be made and there are controversies arising 
with the buyer at great distance from the seller. 

Mr. Funck said he started into the mail order lumber 
business in the middle West when he was 22 years 
old and he told of some of his experiences. To throw a 
little light on some transactions he told how the Chicago 
House Wrecking Co. bought No. 3 shiplap and hauled it 
out to the old World’s Fair grounds and sold it as second 
hand lumber at a profit of $5 to $10 a thousand. 

Among some of the hardships in conducting a mail 
order lumber business he spoke of the great cost of doing 
business and that a company of that kind must do a 


tremendous volume in order to make it pay. He said the 
retailer has everything in his favor if he will use a little 
imagination in his business. 

Mr. Funck had arranged to stage a sales demonstration 
using modern methods and chose as his assistant E. Nel- 
son, the farmer of Nez Perce, Ida., who was a speaker 
at the preceding day’s session. Mr. Nelson added to 
his fame as a farmer orator by proving to be an equally 
good actor. He approached Mr. Funck with a rough 
pencil sketch of an undeveloped idea for a home that he 
and his wife wanted to build. Mr. Funck did not tell 
him the price per thousand of the lumber to be used in 
the house even when requested to do so. He found out 
how much the farmer wanted to pay for the completed 
job, complimented him highly on his ideas of building a 
home, inserted many ideas which he called ideas of Mr. 
and Mrs. Nelson, had the plan department furnish a plan 
somewhat similar to the original sketch of the farmer, 
guaranteed that there would be no additions to the bill, 
figured in the labor cost and sold him the bill complete 
for a stated sum slightly less than the farmer’s original 
estimate. 

The demonstration made a big hit with the retailers. 

Mr. Funck then continued his discussion of mail order 
selling methods. He said the public believes most lum- 
bermen belong to a ‘‘trust’’ and the mail order houses 
have capitalized this belief. The Hewitt-Lea-Funck Co.’s 
strong advertising line was: ‘‘Not in any trust or com- 
bine.’’ He suggested that the dealers should take steps 
to overcome this belief. He told of many ways the 
retailer could advertise, among which were: Wash the 
office windows, get new curtains and buy a brass cuspidor ; 
organize a commercial club; build a fine big display 
window and dress it with new mill work, shingles and 
other interesting features, and have a clean well ordered 
yard. He said that during November, December, January 
and February the mail order man is getting in his best 
work but the average retailer is selling a little coal and 
collecting a few old bills. He told the retailer to get a 
sleigh and get out among the prospective customers. Get 
acquainted with your banker and get in touch with all 
prospective business. 

He suggested that the association conduct a plan con- 
test and give away forty or fifty silver cups for plans 
submitted in the contest. Then when the dealer wins a 
cup he will have it photographed and show it to the editor 
of the town paper. The newspaper man will run a story 
about it and the home people will begin to realize that 
their home lumberman is pretty smart in the building 
line. 

Mr. Funck’s enthusiastic delivery and_ interesting 
stories kept his hearers’ attention until the meeting ad- 
journed at about 5:15. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


The Friday morning session was devoted to the inter- 
ests of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society, which is the 
mutual insurance organization of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

The session convened at 10:30 with President F. E. 
Robbins, of Ritzville, in the chair. President Robbins 
announeed that one year ago at the annual meeting he 
had prepared an address and there was no one present 
at the meeting to listen to it so he did not prepare one 
this time. He said that the business to come before 
the meeting was the reports of the officers and tne elec- 
tion of three directors for three years and one director 
to fill the unexpired term of C. E. Brown, resigned. 

Mr. Robbins then reviewed the progress of the society, 
saying that in 1904, the first year of the organization, 
it had $50,000 of insurance in force while now it has 
over $6,000,000. During that time its surplus has grown 
from nothing to $77,842. The average rate at the be- 
ginning was $1.06 and it is now 70 cents. The assets 
for each $100 in force have grown from 39 cents to $3. 
Since its organization the society has paid out in losses 
$227,694. 

Secretary A. L. Porter read his annual report in which 
he outlined more in detail the growth and excellent 
standing of the society. He told of the increase of the 
society’s surplus that now amounts to $80,000. Mr. 
Porter said that the society now has plans tending toward 
the enlargement of its activities whereby the policy 
holders’ rates would be reduced. He bespoke the con- 
tinued support of the contract holders and that they 
make efforts to secure additional policy holders. Mr. 
Porter claimed that during the thirteen years the organi- 
zation has been in operation it has saved its members 
considerably more than a million dollars in premiums. 
He also presented a detailed statement of the receipts 
and disbursements for the last year and the resources 
and liabilities. 

The directors elected were as follows: F. E. Robbins, 
Ritzville, Wash., and Robert Anderson, Salt Lake City 
(reélected), and C. M. Gamble, Boise, Ida., each elected 
for the three-year term. B. J. Boorman, Great Falls, 
Mont., was elected to sueceed C. E. Brown, resigned. 

There was a great deal of discussion regarding the 
present large surplus and it was also suggested that the 
rate be reduced. It was suggested that the surplus 
should become the property of the stockholders and that 
when any member should resign he should be entitled to 
his portion. Over this matter there was a great differ- 
ence of opinion and after about an hour’s discussion 
the matter was left to the board of directors with power 
to act. 

The meeting adjourned at 12 o’clock and was followed 
by a meeting of the board of directors. 

The board of directors reélected F. E. Robbins, Ritz- 
ville, Wash., president; F. B. Bartlett, Lewiston, Ida., 
vice president, and A. L. Porter, Spokane, secretary- 
treasurer and manager. The board also voted to reduce 
the rate 8 percent. 


: FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 

The last session of this memorable conference was 
ealled to order shortly after 2 o’clock. There was a 
noticeable falling off in attendance, as is usual at the 
last session of a three-day convention. Vice President 
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Kjosness blamed for this the effects of the high jinks 
of the night before. 

He regretted the inability of Maj. E. G. Griggs, presi- 
dent of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., to be present. He then introduced A. H. Land- 
ram, sales manager for the same company, who delivered 
Major Griggs’ message to the retailers, in substance 
about as follows: 

In opening the address Major Griggs said that the most 
appropriate definition he could think for the modern re- 
tailer was ‘‘community builder’? and that it was his 
belief that the strictly modern retailer is strictly that. 
Community building is the strong, sound foundation upon 
which a successful retail business must be built. The 
retailer should get out and mix with his fellowmen, be 
a leader in the community and be a man to whom all 
people come for advice and help in all enterprises for 
the general welfare of the community. The dealer’s 
very existence depends upon the growth and welfare of 
the community in which he is located and naturally to 
help the community develop it is necessary for the re- 
tailer to act as a sort of ‘‘public service.’?’ To render 
such service intelligently and at the same time expand 
business it is imperative that the modern retailer be a 
thoro, analytical student of his business, its develop- 
ments, the general business conditions of the immediate 
locality and the nation and the successes and failures of 
competitors. 

To carry out any of the policies outlined above it is 
necessary that the retailer possess executive ability, 
Major Griggs pointed out, and this also is a necessary 
characteristic in handling the all important subject of 
finances. A retailer should exercise the utmost care in 
extending credits and should see that all collections are 
made promptly. It is a failure to make collections 
when they should be made that has caused a great many 
dealers to fail and not lack of business of a profitable 
nature. Credit that is to run for any great length of 
time should at least be secured by a note. He said: 
‘<The open account for longer than thirty day periods 
in the retail and sixty days in the wholesale, it seems to 
me, should be abolished in every line of business.’’ In 
looking after collections and in the making of contracts, 
notes and other legal documents it is also essential that 





cessfully just as a man can become educated along other 
lines. ‘‘The right hand of salesmanship,’’ he said, ‘‘is 
advertising.’’? Advertising is of many kinds and broadly 
may be divided into that undertaken by personal con- 
tact and that conveyed by written literature of some 
kind. Of course there is an advertising that results from 
working for the betterment of the community and in 
helping others, but this in a way is a direct result of 
personal contact and may be classed as such. ‘‘A great 
deal of money, no doubt,’’ he said, ‘‘is lost in adver- 
tising, but more is lost in failure to advertise than in 
advertising. To my mind, no better opportunity exists 
today in the field of advertising than in the lumber 
business, either retail or wholesale.’? He pointed out 
that the retail lumberman certainly is not advertising 
the quality of the building materials sold when weeds 
are allowed to grow at will, driveways in the yard are 
filled with dirt and broken pieces of lumber are strewn 
around the yard and the office is untidy and the build- 
ings are dilapidated and need paint. 

Both the retailers and the manufacturers, Major Griggs 
pointed out, are vitally interested in codperating so that 
the sales of lumber may be increased and not decreased 
because of the inroads of substitute materials. Such co- 
dperation is bound to be of mutual benefit. In conclu- 
sion he told of the hope of the manufacturers to start 
an aggressive and thoro advertising campaign setting 
forth the merits of wood and the many uses for which it 
is best suited. | 

The chairman then asked for a report of the com- 
mittee on coal shortages, which was appointed at the 
meeting last year. 

R. W. Franklin, traffic manager for the association 
and a member of the committee, reported for the com- 
mittee. He told of the huge amount of work the com- 
mittee has done during the last year and in proof of 
this statement exhibited the files of correspondence it 
has carried on. He told of the promises of the carriers 
and a conference held with the carriers, the mine oper- 
ators and dealers present and the small amount of satis- 
faction gained up to date. Mr. Franklin put the ques- 
tion to the members whether or not the committee should 
continue its work and received unanimous support. 

He suggested that legitimate coal dealers be allowed 


to receive the benefit of the association’s traffic department on 
such terms as shall be determined by the board of directors ; 
provided, that such terms shall in no manner include any 
membership affiliations. 

Be it further resolved, That the sincere thanks of this 
conference are due to the following for their interesting 
and illuminating addresses : 

. — T. Censky, Secretary-Treasurer, Craig Mountain Lum- 
er Co. 

L. D. Blodgett, Manager Chamber of Commerce, Lewis- 
town, Mont. 

R. W. Franklin, Manager of the Association’s Traffic 
Department. 

A. H. Landram, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 

F. O. Baker, Advertising Manager, Northwest Farm Trio. 

B. J. Boorman, of the Boorman Lumber Co, 

H. P. Wyckoff, Manager Shingle Branch, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

K. Nelson, of Nez Perce, Ida. ; 

Guy W. Bulmer, Assistant General Manager Rogers-Tem- 
pleton Lumber Co. 

W. G. Funck, of Seattle, Wash. 

W. D. Humiston, Assistant General Manager Potlatch 
Lumber Co, 

That our thanks are hereby extended to the following for 
their share in the delightful entertainment furnished to 
our members: The Davenport Hotel management; the 
Spokane Club, and to each and all of those who took per- 
sonal part in the several entertainment features, and to 
those who contributed so liberally to the fund which made 
that entertainment possible on such a lavish scale. 

That our thanks are due to the several committees who 
had in charge the arrangements for this successful confer- 
ence. 

That we appreciate the attitude of the local vress in its 
reports of our proceedings and of the several trade publica- 
tions who covered this conference with their personal repre- 
sentatives. 

And, finally, be it 

Resolved, That those here assembled will leave for their 
several homes with a better appreciation of the real spirit 
of associationalism; with a more friendly feeling toward 
their fellow merchants; with a deeper sense of responsibility 
toward their fellow citizens; and with the sincere intention 
to make the most of the wonderful opportunities of their 
profession and better to fulfill their duties toward their 
communities during the coming year. 


The cheosing of a place for the 1918 conference 
brought out a spirited contest and particularly strong 
inducements were offered to take it to Fresno, Cal., but 
on recommendation of the committee it was decided to 
hold the 1918 conference in Great Falls, Mont. 

The report of the auditing committee was read and 
ordered filed. 
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the retailer be enough of a lawyer to protect himself. Of 
course in handling building problems it is also necessary 
that the dealer should have at least a fair knowledge of 
carpentry, building and architecture. 

Major Griggs made it clear that while all of the char- 
acteristics pointed out before are largely essential to a 
complete success, those of greatest importance are pur- 
chases, sales and advertising. There are always a cervain 
volume of sales so that even the poorest kind of sales- 
man can do some business but poor buying means noth- 
ing more nor less than out and out loss. The retailer 
ordinarily either buys a large lots at times when prices 
are supposed to be low enough to warrant ‘‘stocking up’’ 
or the buying is done from time to time to supply cur- 
rent needs. In the former method Major Griggs said 
that three factors should be considered, the weight of 
each determined by the order, and are: ‘‘ Responsibility 
—the ability of the seller to deliver the goods; Quality ; 
Price.’’? If the buying is done as the stock is needed a 
fourth factor must be considered that is generally re- 
ferred to as ‘‘service.’’ It is necessary that the retailer 
go into the matter carefully and see that the manufac- 
turers from whom purchases are made are able to meet 
all of the above requirements in just the right proportion 
to give the dealer just what he needs. 

Major Griggs said that dealers are getting to order 
more and more for current needs only and that this 
‘‘has naturally made the matter of service and prompt 
shipment of almost any kind of a mixture that can be 
conceived by even Satan himself, a matter of prime im- 
portance and consideration.’’ The one thing that it is 
desirable for the retailer to do is to buy materials at 
prices that are as low as those of competitors, but they 
need not necessarily be lower. In this connection he 
pointed out that it is possible for the retailer to make 
his orders much more desirable for the manufacturer by 
codperation and judgment in making them out and that 
this has a very considerable bearing on the prices that 
it is possible to secure. 

Salesmanship is almost, if not entirely, of first im- 
portance in the retailing of building materials Major 
Griggs said. He also stated it as his belief that sales- 
manship can be acquired by hard study and applied suc- 





to purchase services from the traffic department and in 
this way finance any expenses the committee may be 
put to in carrying on their demands for more ethical 
methods of weighing and reweighing coal. 


Report of Resolutions Committee 


F. E. Conner, of the resolutions committee, read the 
report of that committee. The reference to Secretary 
Porter in the report brought hearty applause. 


WHEREAS, Great and radical change in the conduct of our 
business has come upon us; and 

WHEREAS, Your committee has found many things on 
»which the sentiment of those here assembled should be crys- 
tallized ; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
in its fourteenth annual conference assembled— 

That the members of this association are alive to the op- 
portunities and responsibilities of their profession ; 

That they recognize the “Consumer is King,’ and that our 
business is to help the consumer get what he wants and 
needs instead of trying to sell him something im which he is 
not interested ; 

That the business and the duty of the retail building mate- 
rial merchant are to help his community grow and prosper; 

That it is the duty of the retail building material mer- 
chant so thoroly to know his business that he will be 
accepted by his community as its authority on building. 

That the industry is greater than any of its parts and 
that it is also just as small and weak as the smallest and 
weakest of its parts; that the duty of all those connected 
with this industry is to strenghen each individual part to its 
fullest extent; that each should strive his utmost to do 
things of benefit instead of trying to keep others from doing 


em. 

That it is the duty of each member of this association to 
prove the benefits of this association to at least one non- 
member during the coming year, and to secure that new 
membership. 

That it is the duty of each member to make full use of the 
services provided for its members by this association. 

That our associational magazine, the Western Retail Lum- 
berman, has become a factor of importance in the education 
of the retail buliding material merchants, nat alone in our 
own territory, but thruout the country; that its publication 
should be continued and that each copy should not only be 
read and digested by the membership but its contents passed 
on to others. 

That there is due, as the expressed sentiment of this con- 
ference, an appreciation of the earnest, loyal, creative work 
accomplished by our efficient secretary, A. L. Porter. 

Be it further resolved, That exclusive retail fuel dealers, 
doing business in the association’s teritory, may be permitted 


Credits and Terms of Sales 

Guy W. Bulmer, assistant general manager of the 
Rogers-Templeton -Lumber Co., Great Falls, Mont., 
treated a dry subject in a way that brought out much 
laughter from the audience and at the same time 
caused more serious thought and discussion than almost 
any paper delivered at the conference. His subject was 
‘Credits and Terms of Sale,’’ and.in part he said: 

The weak spots in the business operations of the average 
retail lumber dealer are the way he promiscuously extends 
eredit to Tom, Dick and Harry. He makes little effort to 
ascertain if they are safe gentlemen to whom credit can be 
extended. He loads out wagonload after wagonload of what 
he thinks is the finest lumber that ever happened and which 
cost him a whole lot of money without saying a word about 
how, when or where it is to be paid for. 

Mr. Bulmer confined his talk to two suggestions which 
did not deal with lumber more than any other commodity 
sold in the community: First, method to determine the 
credit due every one in the community; second, terms of 
sale equitable to dealers and all members of the com- 
munity. 

He told of the many expenses incident to the collec- 
tion of bills which were the fault of extension of poor 
credits. He declared that it is time the retail lumber 
dealers adopt some definite methods of determining 
credits and and some proper terms of sale which they will 
live up to. He described the credit record which his com- 
pany keeps of every possible customer in the community 
and distributed blank forms which the company uses for 
getting up these reports. Mr. Bulmer declared that these 
credit ratings had proved to be a great success but when 
the company had attempted to enforce arbitrary terms 
of sale it had been unsuccessful. Mr. Bulmer said: 

You are not doing a customer a favor by allowing him to 
go into debt deeper than he should, for thereafter he will 
have his nose to the grindstone until it is sharpened enough 
to allow him to ferret out a way to beat his creditors. 

He spoke of Mr. Funck’s ideas on creating business, 
but he believed the dealer can go too far in that direc- 
tion. Said Mr. Bulmer: 

I can go out into the neighborhood around one of our 
yards and create forty house buyers, but when would they 
get the money to pay for them? I do not think the big 


problem is to create the business. I sometimes find the 
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problem is to curb the imagination of prospective customers. 
I believe that looseness of credits is responsible for the price 
of lumber being higher than we would like to have it and is 
one of the reasons the mail order house gets in. 

There was a great deal of discussion of the thoughts 
brought out in Mr. Bulmer’s paper and it was proposed 
to adopt uniform terms of sale but this did not meet 
with approval. Robert Anderson, of Logan, Utah, hit 
the point when he said that terms of sale would have 
to be a local issue at least in regard to the cash discount 
allowed. The secretary’s office will take up the matter 
of printing credit rating forms and the members will be 
notified what they can be purchased for. 

At the close of this discussion the following motion 
by Mr. Bulmer prevailed: That each member pledge 
himself to work out definite terms of sale in his own 
community and strive to educate his customers during 
the year so that more uniform terms may be lived up to. 


Election of Officers 


The nominations committee placed in nomination I. G. 
Kjosness, of Lewiston, Ida., for president, and R. A. 
Hiscox, San Francisco, for vice president. Mr. Hiscox, 
however, insisted on withdrawing his name. The com- 
mittee then named F. E. Conner, of Sacramento, Cal. 
Messrs. Kjosness and Conner were elected and directors 
elected were: C. E. Sharp, Weiser, Ida., Charles E. 
Murphy, Salt Lake City, Utah, A. L. Norton, North 
Yakima, Wash., and Karl Gotshall, Ripon, Cal. 

The new president, Mr. Kjosness, in responding to 
the occasion said that he was unable to express himself 
as the honor is one that anyone might be proud of and 
he especially appreciated it. He said that it was a lucky 
thing the president and other officers do not have much 
to do because they have such an excellent and efficient 
secretary in Mr. Porter. 

Vice President-elect Conner declared that the new honor 
came to him very suddenly and that he would only say 
that the new president would have the backing of the 
new vice president absolutely. 

This, the last business session of the conference, closed 
at 4:30 with the members of the association who had at- 
tended more enthusiastic than ever about the organiza- 
tion and loud in their praises of the interesting program 
that had been carried out. 


RETAIL CONVENTION NOTES 


Western retail lumber conventions do not run to ex- 
hibits as much as do those of the territory east of the 
Rocky Mountains. At this convention, however, several 
manufacturers took advantage of the opportunity and 
provided headquarters rooms where they could meet old 
and prospective customers and show them some of their 
products, 


The ‘‘Woco Club’’ was what the Wheeler, Osgood 
Co., of Tacoma, termed its exhibit rooms, presided over 
by T. E. Ripley, vice president, and R. H. Clark, treas- 
urer of the company, from Tacoma, assisted by C. H. 
Wood, the company’s Montana representative, who makes 
his headquarters at Great Falls and is one of the best 
known millwork salesmen in the West. ‘‘Woco’’ is the 
trade slogan name of the Wheeler, Osgood Co. product, 
and the Woco Club was a popular headquarters dur- 
ing the convention. In it were displayed some large 
fir veneer panels and several special fir doors showing 
artistic design and superior workmanship. A new fea- 
ture was a ‘‘slab’’ door, made. of three-ply fir veneer, 
without openings and near the edge a narrow inlaid 
border of white holly about a quarter of an inch wide, 
bordered on each side by a very narrow strip of black 
ebony inlaid. The effect was striking. A very pretty 
garage door was also shown. ; 

At the rear of the convention room the MeGoldrick 
Lumber Co., of Spokane, manufacturer of Idaho white 
pine and western pine lumber, exhibited a patent silo 
door that it is putting on the market. It attracted a 
great deal of attention because of its simplicity and 
practicability. 

On the third floor of the Davenport Hotel the Ex- 
change Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Spokane, had 
an exhibit of special millwork it produces. <A feature 
of this exhibit was the samples of veneers of rare woods, 
such as mahogany, rosewood, cireassian walnut, and sam- 
ples of lignum vitae and rosewood in the log. A. Mac- 
Cuaig, manager and president of the company, has been 
in the retail lumber business and the production of spe- 
cial millwork for years and knew nearly every visiting 
retailer from the Inland Empire. H. T. Gates assisted 
him at the exhibit. 

The new vice president of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, F. E. Conner, is manager of the 
Sacramento Lumber Co., the large retail yard at Sac- 
ramento, Cal., operated under that name by the C. A. 
Smith Lumber Co., of Oakland. Mr. Conner is one of 
the live wires among the retailers of the Golden State. 
He was formerly with the Stimson Mill Co. at its Los 
Angeles yard and has had years of experience in retail- 
ing in California. Mr. Conner presents a business eard 
that is unique in that one side of it is a photograph 
of his yard. Because of having this picture on the re- 
verse side, he says, those to whom he gives it are 
likely to refrain from using it for the purpose of making 
notes or for figuring, and so are more likely to keep it. 

Twenty-five years ago A. B. Carson, better known as 
‘«Kit’’ Carson, used to fraternize with his customers 
among the retailers at their conventions in Milwaukee 
and Chicago, and this week, here in Spokane, as sales 
manager of the Export Lumber Co., of Harrison, Ida., 
he renewed old and made new friendships. In the old 
days he was traveling for the Alexander Stewart Lumber 
Co., of Wausau, Wis., and later for the Flambeau Lum- 
ber Co., of Lae du Flambeau, Wis., at the head of which 
was Fred Herrick, now the head of the Milwaukee Lum- 
ber Co., St. Maries, Ida., and the Export Lumber Co., 
Harrison, Ida. 

Much favorable comment was heard regarding the able 
address of Miss Tacy Censky, secretary-treasurer of the 
Craig Mountain Lumber Co., of Winchester, Ida., on 
‘*Cost Accounting and a Perpetual Inventory,’’ which 


she read at the convention Wednesday. Miss Censky is a 
thoro lumber woman. Before coming to the Inland 
Empire, about six years ago, to become an executive of 
the Craig Mountain Lumber Co., which makes the cele- 
brated ‘‘Craig Mountain Cork Pine,’’ she held important 
posts with the T. D. Kellogg Manufacturing Co., of 
Antigo, Wis., and other hardwood, hemlock and pine 
mill concerns, the output of which she sold to the trade. 
She is thoroly familiar with lumber sales and office work 
and therefore her address was written from a practical 
standpoint. ‘ 
THE ENTERTAINMENT 


Tuesday evening the members of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association and the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association participated in a joint dinner 
dance at which were present 250 lumbermen and their 
ladies. It was held in the splendid Marie Antoinette 
room of the Davenport. Tables were arranged about the 
baleonies and the sides of the main ball room floor. 
EK. F. Cartier Van Dissel, the dean of the industry in 
Spokane, acted as master of ceremonies, ably assisted by 
the versatile T. A. McCann, of Bend, Ore., who intro- 
duced some novelties in the terpischorean art, including 
the tag dance, which is very popular in the pine metropolis 
of Bend, and now bids fair to be equally as popular in 
Spokane daneing circles. During the evening there were 
singing and fancy dancing features of entertainment by 
several entertainers and one young lady whistled imita- 
tions of the singing of birds that made a marked hit. 

Thursday evening the visiting ladies were entertained 
at the theater by the wives of local lumbermen, while the 
visiting lumbermen were entertained at ‘‘h-i-j-i-n-x’’ at 
the sedate and aristocratic Spokane Club. The hosts of 
the occasion were the lumbermen, manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and retailers and the fuel dealers and building 
material merchants of Spokane in their entirety. The 
invitation stated ‘‘Come in and help blow the roof off.’’ 
Also ‘‘a whole year’s fast and furious fun boiled down 
into one evening. Every minute will be worth a whole 
year of ordinary life.’’ 

The floor of the club’s big dining room was covered 
with sawdust so that the lumbermen would feel at home, 
and also to give the appearance of an entertainment hall 
of the early frontier days of the wild and woolly West 
now long since gone, to be in keeping with the games of 
roulette and wheels of fortune that otherwise respectable 
lumbermen were presiding over. In fact they were 
‘‘dealers’’ for the time being in more sense than one. 
At one side of the room was an improvised stage on which 
appeared singers and dancers who gave a very good 
vaudeville entertainment until nearly midnight, when a 
buffet supper was served in an adjoining room, where the 
huge table in the center of it was loaded with such choice 
appetizing articles as roast ham and turkey and salads 
and shrimp and lobster and what not. Another great 
success was scored by the ‘‘hijinx’’ and it was the hope 
of the visiting lumbermen that it would be their good 
fortune again to meet sometime in Spokane. 


Great Boy Chorus 


The concluding entertainment was the concert given 
by the Whitney Boy Choir of about 500 voices in the 
Lewis & Clark auditorium Friday night. It was certainly 
a treat. Without doubt there is no similar musical 
organization in this country. When at its full strength 
there are over one thousand boys in this great chorus, 
and they range from wee mites of 5 or 6 years old 
to 14 or 15 years of age. Rev. H. E. K. Whitney is the 
founder, organizer, and leader of this great chorus and 
he does this work because he likes boys and music and 
wants to make better boys of these youngsters. The 
training they receive and the rules they have to conform 
to make them better boys and they grow up better citizens. 
The program rendered Friday night began with the ‘‘ Star 
Spangled Banner’’ and ended with ‘‘Come Where the 
Lilies Bloom’’ and was replete with pleasing selections. 
During the evening Reverend Whitney was presented with 
a handsome bible from the Fathers’ Day Association, the 
presentation address being made by the venerable James 
N. Glover, the ‘‘father of Spokane,’’ who thirty-nine 
years ago this week bought the land on which Spokane 
now stands, or rather part of it, and located there. In- 
cluded in the purchase was a small sawmill. Less than 
a dozen people were living in the vicinity then. The 
anniversary of this event, Spokane’s birthday, was cele- 
brated properly this week. It is the intention of Reverend 
Whitney to tour the country the coming summer with his 
choir, recruited up to over 1,000 voices. It will take 


three special trains of sleeping and dining cars to trans-* 


port them. 

During the convention a number of small luncheon 
parties were made up of visiting ladies, with wives of 
Spokane lumbermen as hostesses. Everything possible 
was done to make the stay of the visitors in the city 
pleasant. Then, too, stopping at the magnificent new 
Davenport Hotel is a treat in itself. It is a hotel that 
is ‘‘different’’ and possesses every convenience and com- 
fort to make homelike the stay of those within its hos- 
pitable doors. 

Hoo-Hoo Dinner 


On Thursday evening a very enjoyable informal dinner 
was participated in at the Davenport by local and visiting 
Hoo-Hoo. J. H. Ehrmanntraut, of Spokane, former 
member of the Supreme Nine, acted as chairman, and 
W. P. Lockwood of Seattle, Supreme Senior Hoo-Hoo, was 
honor guest. He made an earnest address telling of the 


. progress being made in putting the order on a better and 


more solid basis under the leadership of Supreme Snark 
Julius Seidel and Secretary-Treasurer E. D. Tennant. 
He pointed to the successful meetings being held in all 
parts of the country as examples of what can and should 
be done in tHe Inland Empire and urged the selection 
of an energetic Vicegerent in Spokane, and others for 
eastern Oregon, Idaho and Montana, who will take hold 
and do things. Mr. Lockwood declared the order.to be in 
better shape today and to embrace a better class of mem- 
bership than ever before in its history. 

A few remarks were made by Fred H. Gilman, of 





Seattle, Vicegerent for eastern Washington, who told of 
the recent reunion and reawakening of Hoo-Hoo in that 
city and the plans that are under way for still further 
‘‘doings’’ by the members. He urged a more serious 
and useful phase of the order and one that would give 
it the confidence and respect of the lumber and allied 
industries. ‘‘Ted’’ H. Koerner and other loyal Spokane 
Hoo-Hoo pledged their loyalty anew to the order, which, 
without doubt, will soon take on a more live aspect in 
this section. At the close of the dinner, those attending 
went to the Spokane Club for the ‘‘ Hijinx.’? 

I. G. Kjosness, who was elevated from vice president 
to president of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, is at the head of a line of yards with headquarters 
at Lewiston, Idaho. He is a young man who learned the 
retail lumber business with his father in Minnesota, was 
graduated from the University of Minnesota at Minne- 
apolis, and went to the Inland Empire. He has always 
been deeply interested in association work and always at- 
tends the annual conventions of the Western association. 

Ed Seibert, of Livingston, Montana, has missed two 
of the annual conventions of the Western association— 
the last one held in Salt Lake in 1914 and the 1915 
convention in San Francisco. Fred Robbins, of Ritz- 
ville, Washington, has missed one—when he went back 
to the old home in Maine to attend the golden wedding 
anniversary of his parents. 





ADVOCATES UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


For some months last spring when the discussion of 
preparedness filled the popular prints, The Novelty News 
conducted a department on these pages entitled, ‘‘ De- 
partment of Business Patriotism.’’ Everybody hoped 
that the subject of preparedness would be handled com- 
petently and successfully settled at that time. It now 
appears, however, that while the naval program was 
wisely conceived and is being reasonably expedited, the 
army reorganization legislation has proved abortive. The 
Hay bill, with its provision for federalizing the national 
guard, which became effective on June 3, has already 
demonstrated its futility. In fact, it is worse than futile, 
as it has given the public a false sense of security and 
has served merely to quiet well-founded fears without 
giving us anything to protect our industries and our peo- 
ple from the killing touch of a ruthless invader. 

The national guard provisions of the Hay bill were 
predestined to fail of accomplishing their purpose, and 
many persons realized this when the law was enacted. 
Many who realized the futility of the effort to provide 
proper national defense thru the agency of a federalized 
national guard still viewed the attempt with some de- 
gree of patience because of the known necessity of dem- 
onstrating the obvious in a democracy. Further demon- 
stration of the obvious, however, is not called for and 
can not be indulged in without grave danger. 

Congress is now seriously considering the subject of 
universal military training, and this is the time to 
concentrate thought upon that subject. Universal mili- 
tary training will adequately prepare the nation to defend 
itself. Of importance almost equal to national defense 
are the auxiliary benefits deriving from universal mili- 
tary training; the physical and disciplinary benefits to 
the individual are very real and not at all theoretical. 
While it might be possible to train and equip a large 
and highly paid professional army, such an effort would 
be but an experiment and it is very doubtful if enough 
men would join such an army to make it of sufficient 
size. Moreover, a professional army of large size would 
endanger the very democratic institutions which universal 
service would amply safeguard. 

Let us have done with half-way measures in this all- 
important matter of national defense. Let us settle it 
now and settle it right. The fall-down of the Hay bill 
is a very good illustration of the old truth that ‘‘nothing 
is ever settled until it is settled right.’? Our army 
problem will not be settled right until all our young men 
who are physically fit are trained to bear arms. 

Moreover, this is not a school boy proposition. Look- 
ing pretty in a brass-bound uniform for an hour a day, 
while going thru the manual of arms, may impress the 
‘‘eoeds,’? but that is all it will de. Modern warfare 
requires at least one-year of intensive military training 
of those old enough to understand its technicalities and 
intricacies, and under the constant guidance of experts. 
It is very doubtful if this problem can be at all ade- 
quately handled as a side issue in schools which are pri- 
marily conducted for entirely different purposes. Let us 
have at least one year of intensive military instruction 
for every young man during the year of his choice be- 
tween his eighteenth and twenty-first birthdays. 

Finally, let us not wait to see whether the dream of 
universal peace is to be realized before adopting universal 
service. When the European war broke out we were en- 
tertaining ourselves with arithmetical flub-dub about 
‘‘the number of miles of macadam road that could be 
built at the cost of one broadside from a battleship’’ 
etc., ete. Unless we get off the earth we will need a 
real, trained and equipped army one of these days. Let 
us urge our representatives to provide it.—From Novelty 


News. 
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LUMBERMAN APPOINTED FOREST COMMIS- 
SIONER 


Banoor, ME., Feb. 19.—Forest H. Colby, of Bingham, 
one of the best known lumber operators in Maine, has 
been appointed by Governor Milliken to be State land 
agent and forest commissioner. Mr. Colby was not a can- 
didate for the position but was selected on account of his 
eminent fitness and long experience, Gov. Milliken con- 
sidering him the ablest man in the State for the place. 

Mr. Colby is 48 years old, and has been identified with 
the lumber industry since he was a small boy, having made 
his first timber cruise at the age of 9 in company with 
his father. At the age of 17 he engaged in the lumber 
business and has been active in the industry ever since. 
He is a strong advocate of forest conservation. 
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WISCONSIN RETAILERS IN TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 


Study of Catalog House Advertising Has Ler] Retailers to Become Better Merchants—Mutual Insurance Company Makes 
Good Record—Spe.aker Advocates Personal Contact With Customers to Secure Trade 


MILWAUKEE, Feb, 20.—Members of the Wisconsin Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association were assembled this after- 
noon in the first session of their twenty-seventh annual 
meeting. The association paid tribute to the memory 
of the late A. C. Dodge by placing his picture on the 
convention badge. Mr. Dodge, who lived at Monroe, 
Wis., was one of the founders of the association, was its 
president in 1895, 1896 and 1897. He was also the 
first president of the insurance association. At the time 
of his death last year he was in his eighty-fifth year, and 
at that time three generations of the family were en- 
gaged in the lumber business in Monroe. 

The opening session came to order at 2 0’clock in the 
Red Room of Hotel Pfister, and after the Metropolitan 
Male Quartet had sung three numbers and had led the 
audience in the singing of ‘‘ America,’’ President Charles 
KF. Kellogg, of Grand Rapids, made a brief address of 
welcome. He said that to his mind the association as- 
sumed two aspects. During the year the activities of the 
organization are carried on by the board of directors 
and the other officers. They have much to do, for num- 
erous important matters come up that must be disposed 
of immediately. But the inspirational, personal value 
of the association comes to the front during the annual 
convention. So the president urged all members and 
visitors to get acquainted, to get into the spirit of the 
convention and to take part in thé open discussions. 


Secretary’s Report 


Following this secretary Adolph Pfund made his an- 
nual report. Mr. Pfund has the reputation of being one 
of the most aggressive and constructive association see- 
retaries of the country, and he sustained this reputation 
by making a report that was the feature of the day’s 
session. He began by stating that during the year there 
had been a net gain of fifty-six members, thus bringing 
the total up to 546 dealers. This is 76 percent of the 
total eligible dealers of the State. He then paid a 
tribute to the board of directors. ‘‘Five times during 
the year did these men meet in all-day session.’’ he 
said, ‘‘ counseling for the welfare of your business. Many 
important, delicate and difficult matters came before the 
hoard. The directors gave unstintingly of their time and 
thought in these matters, and it is only fitting and the 
very least we can do to acknowledge our appreciation 
of their splendid leadership.’’ 

In dealing with association activities the secretary he- 
gan with advertising. He reminded the convention that 
the officials had made an intensive study of a ready-cut 
house erected near Milwaukee and had been able as a 
result of this inquiry to give the members many points 
valuable to them in meeting and counteracting catalog 
competition; and he urged all members who could ob- 
serve the erection of such houses to send in the infor- 
mation to the association office. He also recalled the 
fact that he had asked all members to send in all the 
ready-cut advertising they could find within a period of 
thirty days. The response was splendid, and the elip- 
pings have been of value to the association. It also has 
had an apparent effect in many yards; for a search for 
the advertising led a number of managers to a realiza- 
tion of the seriousness of such competiticn and so to 
improve their general methods. 

‘*We have noted with growing satisfaction,” he said, 
‘‘that more and more of you are realizing that you are 
the biggest asset in your business; that the confidence 
reposed in your business by the people grows in direct 
proportion as you keep in constant personal touch with 
the people; that mixing with people is the best adver- 
tising you ean do, and that all printed advertising be- 
comes valuable only as you inject your personality into 
the sales.’’ 

He mentioned the advertising helps offered by manu- 
facturers’ associations and stated that the Wisconsin 
association has arranged for the assistance of an ex- 
pert in preparing advertising copy for the members. 

It became apparent some time ago that many dealers 
were caleulating operating expense and net profit on the 
basis of cost instead of sales price and so were deceiving 
themselves. So the association prepared a set of ‘‘ Profit 
Tables’? which it distributed among the members. This 
has aroused more interest, apparently, than any other 
recent undertaking. Much remains to be done in this 
field. This is a challenge to the association, for it is 
primarily an association work; and the more that dealers 
can be made to realize the value of exact cost accounts 
the better it will be both for the trade and for the 
public. 

Last year lumber manufacturers were invited to at 
tend the convention and confer with the association and 
with individual retailers. This movement was a success, 
and out of it came a joint committee that has done much 
to aid codperation and mutual understanding. This trade 
relations committee is actively at work and will probably 
have a definite report to submit at the next convention. 

After mentioning some changes in the bylaws and 
stating that after a year’s trial the legal department 
has proved highly successful, the secretary dealt at 
length with, the traffic department. Experience las 
shown that the members make freer use of the car-tracing 
service than of the assistance offered in prosecuting 
claims and auditing freight bills. So for the present 
the car-tracing service will be offered to all members free 
of charge, but the other service will be placed upon a 
percentage basis. Later if the members use the latter 
service more generally the directors doubtless will offer 
it to them without cost. - 

The rest of the report dealt with the bulletin pre- 
pared by Assistant Forester Greeley. Mr, Pfund recom- 








mended that all members read the report because of its 
importance and interest. In fact, he stated that no-one 
could claim to be a well informed lumberman until he 
had mastered the contents of the bulletin. Mr. Greeley 
makes it clear that from the nature of things a lumber 
or timber trust has not, does not and could not well 
exist. The report also makes it clear that the state- 
ments made by mail order advertising to the effect that 
lumber must go thru four or five steps in passing from 
the manufacturer to the retailer are not founded on fact. 
Several hundreds of retailers whose; businesses were 
investigated bought 80 percent of their stock directly 
from the mill. It also shows that retail profits are not 
wide and that retail prices in the main follow the fluctu- 
ations of the wholesale market. It shows that the dis- 
tribution of lumber thru the retailer is sound economies. 
Mr. Greeley urges the publication of going prices for 
the purpose of removing many current misapprehensions 
between different branches of the industry, checking un- 
reasonable prices and combinations and preventing the 
more destructive forms of competition. He also urges 
the codperation of manufacturers and retailers in such 
matters as methods of manufacture best suited to the 
trade and the maintenance of grades. 

Mr. Pfund closed his report with a brief and masterly 
summing up of the points made: 


Retail Trade Methods Discussed 


The one set speech of the afternoon was made by 
William George Bruce, secretary of the Merchants’ & 
Manufacturers’ Association of Milwaukee. The subject 
assigned to Mr. Bruce was ‘‘Progress in Retail Trade 
Methods,’’ but he exercised his speaker’s license and 





G. W. LA POINTE, JR., MENOMINER, WIS. ; 
Reélected Treasurer 


dealt largely with the relations of the United States 
to the rest of the world in regard to commerce and the 
preparation that should be made to meet trade condi- 
tions following the war. ; 

After referring to the unusual but truly American 
qualities of Milwaukee Mr. Bruce turned his attention 
to the war. War creates a loss in which the whole world 
is compelled to share, and it is the duty of neutrals 
to devote their whole strength to the arts of peace. 
This is a case where the old adage is reversed, for in 
times of war it behooves the United States to prepare 
for peace. When peace comes the merchants and manu- 
facturers of this country will face the keenest rivalry 
ever experienced in the United States. The impetus 
gained during the last two years will carry industry 
forward for a time, but the competition of foreign 
rivals with Government power behind them will soon be- 
gin to make itself felt. Statesmanship in America in 
the future must give as much attention to commercial 
promotion as in the past it gave to commercial regula- 
tion. 

Mr. Bruce next turned his attention to the small city 
and town. The efficiency and prosperity of the village 
and small city must be conserved and protected; and the 
thing which menaces them most at present is the mail- 
order business. This menace, if carried to its ultimate 
possibilities, would destroy the small towns and so strike 
at the stability and health of the entire republic. The 
farmer who sends away the money paid him by his local 
townsmen is unfair and disloyal. But if the farmer is 
urged to be loyal he must be presented with an adequate 
local market, and to do this the merchants in the small 
town must employ as efficient methods and as much 
energy as the merchants in large cities. 

In closing Mr. Bruce mentioned a tax measure before 
the State legislature. There has been a State income 
tax and also a personal property tax; but the law was 
so framed that but one of these had to be paid. The 
smaller was not collected. But this new measure pro- 
vides that both must be paid. Mr. Bruce argued that 
income is largely earned by personal property and that 
the effect of the proposed law would be to make business 





men pay a double taxation. He suggested a resolution 
against the measure. 

Following this speech President Kellogg called on O. T. 
Swan, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Swan spoke of the 
lumber industry of the State as its largest single indus- 
try, and he urged retailers when they bought their stocks 
to bear in mind the effect of patronizing home industry. 
He wondered how much larger Milwaukee might have 
been and how much more wealth and population Wiscon- 
sin might have had if all the wealth produced in the 
State had been retained within its borders. He com- 
mented with satisfaction upon the point that manufac- 
turers and retailers are making great progress in under- 
standing each other and in working together for the 
good of the trade and of the public. 


President of Retailers’ Insurance Company Resigns 


Following the adjournment of the retailers’ associa- 
tion the Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co. held 
its annual business meeting. This meeting marked the 
retirement of President M. H. Hand. Mr. Hand has 
quit the lumber business and in spite of argument and 
entreaty on the part of his associates he determined to 
give up the presidency of the insurance company. He 
was in receipt of many glowing tributes from many of 
the members present, and a committee was appointed 
to draw up fitting resolutions. W. O. Hoffman, of Fort 
Atkinson, was elected president to succeed Mr. Hand. 
F. D. Abell and J. H. Koltes were reelected to the board 
of directors, and A. T. Beckwith was elected to fill the 
vacaney ereated by the election of Mr. Hoffman to the 
presidency. 

Secretary Adolph Pfund reported a gain during the 
last year of about $350,000 of insurance in foree. He 
gave the assets and liabilities as follows: 





Cash on hand 
DO I an .606.0. 05s i cas eeteciecnawecehe 
DUG Ol PECRIUN ACCOUNE Hock cc ceeeucsceenieoce 


$53,749.68 
840.58 
403.35 


$54,993.61 


Liabilities 
MORERCG TOR LABOR ose. ccccincawaee edhcdingbwersaweans $ 350.00 
BOCTUCE CLDOMBE 60x56 cc kccevince ceesvessis eee 267.59 
Unearned premium reserve (Wis. standard)...... 12,680.94 
INGE SUPIEGS ces 6c we adlecveressovcceesveeccess 41,695.08 


$54,993.61 
Mr. Pfund stated that the new system seems to be in 
great favor with the members. Formerly few of them 
understood the working of the company, but at this time 
few if any do not understand it. 
Following the adjournment Mr. Hand was the recipient 
of many good wishes. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 21.—E. A. Sterling, trade ex- 
tension department manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, began the morning session 
of the Wisconsin convention with some motion pictures 
and a talk about the illustrated literature distributed 
by his association for the purpose of promoting sales. 
The first of the motion picture films was an advertising 
cartoon comic that is sent out for dealers to have used 
in their local motion picture theaters. The dealer’s 
name and his slogan or other catch-line advertising are 
placed on these films. The purpose is to attract atten- 
tion to the dealer’s business and also to eall attention 
to the desirability of house building and house owning. 
The second film illustrated heavy mill construction and 
showed a large mill building from foundation to roof. 
It showed right and wrong methods of heavy timber 
construction. 

Mr. Sterling very briefly called attention to a great 
number of bulletins sent out by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and outlined the proper 
place and use of this kind of advertising. He began 
with farm structures. After mentioning how seriously 
the farmer is handicapped in planning his buildings by 
his lack of information and technical knowledge Mr. 
Sterling held up and described the different bulletins 
planned to supply this very knowledge. : The drawings 
are made in such a way that any person can grasp their 
meaning and significance. Among the bulletins was 
one on implement sheds. Farmers of the country lose 
thousands of dollars every season because they leave 
their machinery standing out. If a farmer can be inter- 
ested in the subject the bulletin will tell him exactly 
the things he wants to know. Another was on grain 
bins. A great many farmers sell their grain at a low 
price because they can not store it. In the Northwest 
last year farmers spent $9,000,000 for sacks because 
they had not enough granary space. Another bulletin 
dealt with wood preservatives. The greatest source of 
discontent with lumber is decay. This bulletin describes 
the right selection of timbers and the application of 
preservatives. Other bulletins dealt with swine houses, 
poultry houses and ice houses. On the press is a bul- 
letin on dairy barns. 

Mr. Sterling stated the association was forming a 
‘“booster list’’ of dealers willing to codperate in dis- 
tributing these bulletins. This kind of distribution is 
the backbone of the extension work, for the best and 
most effective publicity can be secured only thru the 
dealer himself. ‘ 

There are a good many bulletins suitable for use in 
town trade. The association is helping advertise all 
these bulletins; and Mr. Sterling displayed proofs of 
sample advertisements that are sent out to any dealer 
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asking for them. The cuts are furnished free on con- 
dition that they be returned together with a clipping 
of the advertising. The speaker closed with three state- 


ments: <A dealer should advertise his yard, his stock 
and himself. He should take great care to sell good 
goods. He should put himself into his selling and pub- 


licity. 

Following this talk E. E. Tomlinson, of Chicago, man- 
ager of the traffic bureau, made an address on ‘‘The 
One Correct Way to P rosecute a Railroad Claim.’’ He 
declared that the traffic department employed eight 
men and that each man was an expert in his own depart- 
ment. The traffic department has not been used as 
much as it should have been, but perhaps some of the 
members have not been familiar enough with its 
methods and results to be ready to use, it freely as yet. 
He spoke first of the r: ailroad tariff department and said 
that in the office there were filed 10,000 tariffs now 
alive and operative and that each day these are checked 
up with the changes and supplementary information 
sent out by the railroads so that at all times the sched- 
ule of rates is correct and complete. 

Car tracing is a complicated and confusing process, 
and in most cases a dealer after appealing to the local 
agent is not able to do anything else. The car may 
eventually be found, but perhaps by that time the 
dealer has lost a sale because he could not make stock 
deliveries. Within the last thirty days, Mr. Tomlinson 
said, he has handled three cases that proved upon inves- 
tigation to involve forgery of the bills of lading. The 
office has a complete equipment guide of all railroads 
and is able to tell at once if the listed number and ini- 
tial is in the series of the particular railroad named. 
Sometimes by means of this guide errors as well as for- 
geries can be detected. 

Small claims are often abandoned by 
a first failure to reach a settlement. This is a wrong 
policy, for more is involved than that one claim. Prose- 
cuting it to a successful issue may mean clearing away 
trouble for a great number of other shippers. Mr. 
Tomlinson mentioned one case that required about four 
years’ time and the writing of twenty-nine letters be- 
fore the railroad recognized the claim and paid it. He 
urged dealers to keep complete and careful records of 
their handling of shipments so that this evidence can 
be presented with some fulness and with complete accu- 
racy. He also urged them to lay their claims before 
the traffic department without delay. An early han- 
dling generally hastens the settlement. 

After discussing this subject for a time the members 
settled down to a round table discussion of a number 
of things, notably the handling of cement. Secretary 
Pfund disagreed with the opinion expressed by a vis- 
itor that if cement men refused to allow a fair profit on 
their goods the retailers should refuse to handle cement 
at all. Mr. Pfund said the cement dealers were appar- 
ently in a reasonable frame of mind, and that in any 
case the old idea of fighting had given way to the new 
idea of discussion and reasonable settlement. He be- 
lieved that retailers in the capacity of material men are 
required by the nature of their business to handle ce- 
ment and that a workable basis can doubtless be found. 

One visitor expressed the opinion that the differen- 
tial of 10 cents on the barrel is ample in those cases 
where no storage or delivery is involved, but his posi- 
tion was disputed by others. Frank Bodden, of Horicon, 
said he did not like the idea of a differential being set 
by the manufacturers, for that was nothing short of 
interfering vitally in another business. He thought 
the manufacturers should be content to sell thru the 
dealer and to trust the dealer’s judgment in setting a 
fair retail price. It was stated that the State univer- 
sity had figured the cost of handling cement to be 34 
cents a barrel. This included storage and delivery. Cer- 
tain large companies were mentioned that had indi- 
vidually worked out their costs and had found them 
to be about the same. There is a new organization in 
the eastern part of Wisconsin devoted to the solution 
of the problem of costs. Mr. Pfund said this was good. 
but back of all costs lay the question of the status of 
the dealer, and he urged that members try in all pos- 
sible ways to win a wider aecceptation of the definition 
of a dealer contained in the preamble of the constitu- 
tion of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
which states that a man is not to be considered a dealer 
unless his material business does or is capable of earn- 
ing him a living. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session opened with one of the strong- 
est and most forceful speeches heard this year on any 
convention platform. Walter F. Dunlap, of Milwaukee, 
spoke on the subject of ‘‘Sawing the Selling Knots.’’ 
Mr. Dunlap’s speech will be found in full on the front 
page and page 37 of this issue of the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN. The close attention of all the lumbermen 
present showed that he was handling a subject which 
they considered vital and that he was handling it in 
a vital way. The force and earnestness of the speaker, 
his clear understanding of the business situation, his 
striking analvsis and comparison of methods and his 
constructive advice marked a great advance in busi- 
ness thinking and convention oratory. The fact that 
such a speech could be prepared for retail Jumbermen 
and understood and appreciated so fully by them indi- 
cates that the work the associations have done in the 
last few vears to spread a scientific as well as a per- 
sonal understanding of the principles and objects of 
business are bearing fruit. Mr. Dunlap’s reiterated 
statement that no man buys lumber by the foot until 
he has gotten the idea of and the desire for a certain 
building and that it is the business of lumbermen to 
deal in ideas as well as in lumber is the center and 
front of the new service idea that is spreading so rap- 
idlv over the retail world. 

Following Mr. Dunlap’s address Walter Wardrop, of 
Chicago, gave a practical talk on the ‘‘ Economy of the 
Motor Truck in, Lumber Service.’’ Mr. Wardrop de- 
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clared that $6,000,000 worth of trucks are in use in the 


lumber business in this country. They are proving 
efficient where they are given continuous work, and 


they are superior to horses in handling deliveries be- 
cause of their superior speed, increased radius of action 
and their ability to work continuously without rest. 
Mr. Wardrop illustrated his talk with lantern slides and 
described carefully a good many types of trucks and 
a number of handling systems. He also dealt with 
costs, tho he said it was hard to get a fair basis of com- 
parison in studying this phase. But he added that 
there were few if any -places where truck delivery 
would not justify itself in a short time if accurate costs 
were kept on it. He said that while eight years was 
commonly given as the life of a well made truck, he 
had known trucks to give full and satisfactory service 
for fifteen years. Some discussion followed the con- 
clusion of this address and Mr. Wardrop answered a 
number of questions. 

President Kellogg then called upon Elmer C. Hole, 
of Chicago, publisher of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Mr. Hole was not on the program and protested that 
he had not come to make a speech. After he had con- 
gratulated the association on its successful and inter- 
esting convention Mr. Hole stated that a man usually 
got out of business what he put into it. The men who 
attend a convention and thereby put interest and earn- 
estness into an inquiry into better methods and who 
renew friendships and exchange experiences get an 
amount of inspiration and enthusiasm out of the meet- 
ing that will make a definite and valuable contribution 
to their business when they get home. 

Mr. Hole then recounted a number of convers sations 
he had had with men who are making new and valuable 
contributions to their communities and consequently to 
their lumber trade. An Towa dealer became interested 
in sleeping porches.’ He thought they were fine things, 
so he collected plans and made material bills and inter- 
ested a carpenter in the scheme. The carpenter went 
around and in a friendly way talked to various house- 
holders about the desirability of such an addition to 
the housekeeping gear. He was able to leave suitable 
drawings with them and to tell what the porch would 
cost. As a result of the combined work of the retailer 
and the carpenter the latter was busy all summer build- 
ing sleeping porches. The retailer sold the lumber, and 
the community reaped the benefit of better health. A 
Michigan man wanted to have houses built on some of 
the vacant lots in his town. He also wanted to help the 
community meet the high cost of living. So he devised 
a plan for having boys raise potatoes on the vacant lots 
for a prize. He thought the boys would make some 
and the interest in the contest would induce 
people to go around to see these competing crops and 
thus might lead them to find a lot on which they wished 
to build a house. 

In conclusion Mr. Hole made an appeal to the young 
men in the audience to come to an understanding of 
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their own value. If a man puts money in a savings 
bank he is paid 3 percent on it. If a young man is 
paid $100 a month that is the interest which $40,000 
would earn at 3 percent. If a young man had $40,000 
he would take care of it. He ought to take as great 
care of himself. He ought to take an inventory at times 
to see how he stands and whether he is obliged to charge 
off any losses from his capital. Mr. Hole said that as a 
final thought he wished to leave with the young men 
present the fact that life is worth while and that it is 
measured in service. 
“*Mr. Hole’s ag has left a good taste with us, 

remarked Secretary Pfund. 


The report of Treasurer George W. LaPointe, Jr., 
was read by Mr. Pfund and is as follows 
Received from former treasurer................. $ 5,525.33 
Received from secretary during the year 4,658.83 


$10,184.16 
4,363.36 


5,820.80 
SAT Re ee Ria taternin ie weeks 50.00 


Total resources . 


Disbursements 


PORN Hilo ck is hac % Wileiniats Nerd aes eee se ow 
Contingent fund 








iSvebee cha san ees $ 5,870.80 

The Interior Finish Club, aa up of millwork manu- 
facturers of the Fox River Valley, held a dinner and 
business meeting last night at the Republican House, 
W.O. Brightman, of the Green Bay Mills Co.,is president 
and acted as toastmaster. Robert A. Se hmidt, of the 
Standard Manufacturing Co., Appleton, is secretary. 
The speakers were W. P. Flint, O. T. Swan and various 
members of the club. The development of grading 
rules, the promotion of the use of birch and similar sub- 
jects of interest were dealt with. 

Salesmen Meet and Elect 

At noon today the Salesmen’s 
luncheon and business meeting. 
president of the retailers’ association, was the first 
speaker, He was followed by M. J. Fox, of Iron Moun- 
tain; C.H. Ketridge, of E vanston, mi., and Frank Snell, 
of New Orleans. The following new members were 
received: J. A. Johnson, of the Southern Sawmill Co.; 
William A. Hansen, of the Curtis Sash & Door Co.; 
C. A. MeFarland, of Smith, DuPain & Chureh Co.; P. A. 
MacDonald, of the C. ©. ¢ ‘ollins Lumber Co., and O. R. 
Lutz, of the Medford Lumber Co. 

a “ollowing the treasurer’s report the following officers 
were elected. 

President—Charles W. Molin. é 

First vice president—W. T. McGuire. 

Second vice president—T. J. Weiss. 

Secretary-treasurer—Robert Blackburn, 

Director—James Smith. 


Appointment of Committees 


At the afternoon session of the retailers’ association 
President Kellogg appointed the following committees: 


Association held its 
Charles F. Kellogg, 


Nominations—W. 1D. Scott, Glenbeulah, and Louis Laun, 
ikhart Lake. 
Resolutions—C, E. Belcom, Necedah; Frank Bodden, Hori- 


con, and Otto Lay, Kewascum, 
Auditing—B. B. Baker, Ripon, and W. P. Lyen, 


A large number of ladies were in attendance, and spe- 
cial entertainment was provided for them. The com- 
mittee having these arrangements in charge was made 
up of the following named ladies:+ Mrs. J. W. Harger, 
president; Mrs. C. H. Allen, Mrs. W. A. Schneider and 
Mrs. Adolph Pfund. Among numerous events may be 
mentioned a luncheon given them today at noon by the 
salesmen’s association. This luncheon was followed by 
a eard party. Tonight they joined with the retailers in 
attending the Majestic Theater as guests of the asso- 
ciation. 

Among the visitors was Charles Webster, of Waucoma, 
Towa, president of the Northwestern association. Mr. 
Webster has made quite an extended tour of the more 
important conventions this winter. 


WISCONSIN RETAILERS CONCLUDE INTEREST- 
ING MEETING 


MILWAKEE, WISs., Feb, 22.—Washington’s birthday, 
with the city gay with flags, was the closing day of one 
of the best conventions the Wisconsin Retailers have 
participated in for many years. Hotel Pfister was 
crowded with an unusually large attendance of retail- 
ers, wholesalers, salesmen and visitors. 

At the beginning of the final session this morning, 
President Kellogg announced L. C. Whittet, who is the 
speaker of the Wisconsin assembly and was formerly 
a retail lumber dealer at Edgerton. Mr. Whittet is ¢ 
former -president of the. Wisconsin Association, and 
has been elected a life member. He'received a great 
ovation from the retailers present. In the beginning 
of his talk he said he had not come to make a speech, 
but to renew old friendship. He said that he knew 
the troubles which come to retail dealers, and that in 
recent years he has had an opportunity to deal with 
these troubles in a legislative way. He also mentioned 
some bills now pending before the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture, and promised to aid in getting the retailers’ 
desires in these matters enacted into law. In closing 
Mr. Whittet quoted from Douglas Malloch’s poem, 
‘<aogay.’* 

James T. Drought, the association’s legal counsel, 
gave a talk on some of the aspects of the Wisconsin 
lien law. He said that this subject was so complicated 
he had not tried to prepare a formal address, but 
instead would talk about some of the recent difficulties 
that have come to his attention. He said that many 
retailers in writing in about their legal difficulties 
make the error of omitting some of the important facts. 
Sometimes a retailer will write in for advice on some 
point, and then will attempt to be his own lawyer. Mr. 
Drought said that this usually was a poor practice. 
Lawyers generally do not make excessive charges for 
drawing liens, and liens so drawn may be relied upon 
to have fulfilled all the requirements of the law. He 
said that the lien law is not based on a common law 
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principle, but is a statute law. Its provisions must 
be complied with strictly. He said the first require- 
ment in filing a lien is to be positive who the owner of 
the property is. He cited an instance in which the 
dealer attempted to serve a notice on a man whe had 
been dead for more than a year. 

The rest of the address was given over to a con- 
sideration of the technical points and to the answering 
of questions. 

The auditing committee reported that it had found 
the secretary’s and treasurer’s reports to correspond 
with the records. of the association. 

Secretary Pfund read a greeting from J. E. Johnson, 
of Brandon. Two minor amendments to the bylaws 
which had been suggested by the board of directors 
were adopted by the association. 

The nominating committee presented the names of 
the following men, who were unanimously elected: 


President—Charles IF. Kellogg, Grand Rapids; 
Treasurer—George W. LaPointe, jr., Menominee, Wis. ; 
Director—Roy C. Chandler, Rice Lake; 

All of these officers were elected to succeed them- 
selves. 

The resolutions committee brought in a report pro- 
testing against a bill pending in the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture which is intended to abolish the offset of the per- 
sonal property tax. The committee also presented a 
resolution opposing a House bill making certain regu- 
lations as to the length of a working day. The com- 
mittee endorsed the Home and Real Estate Show to be 
held in Milwaukee in April. It extended the thanks 
of the association to exhibiting manufacturers; to 
the management of Hotel Pfister; to the officers and 
speakers, and also to the visiting salesmen. It pre- 
sented a memorial to the following members who have 
died during the year: John Beck, of Benton; H. M. 


Laursen, of Shell Lake; George M. Miller, of Apple- 
ton, and Victor Lachmund, of Sauk City. 

The exhibition occupied two floors of the hotel. A 
hasty survey showed the following companies and as- 
sociations to be among those represented: The North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association; 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association; Na- 
tional Lumber’ Manufacturers’ Association; Northern 
Cooperage & Lumber Co., of Gladstone, Mich.; Packard 
Trucks; Cornell Wood Products Co.; Craig Mountain 
Lumber Co.; W. H. Pipkorn Co.; John D. Mershon Lum- 
ber Co.; Crookston Lumber Co.; Nichols-Chisholm Lum- 
ber Co.; Shevlin-Clark Co. (Ltd.); Rust-Owen Lumber 
Co.; H. B. Waite Lumber Co.; R. Connor Co.; C. P. 
Tinkham; Central Warehouse Lumber Co.; Morgan 
Co.; Crossett Lumber Co.; F. E. Locke; Wisconsin Land 
& Lumber Co.; King Ventilating Co.; Wilbur Lumber 
Co., and J. W. Wells Lumber Co. 





PROFITABLE PUBLICITY FOR LUMBER RETAILERS 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 19.—The advertising of the 
facts about the lumber business, as brought out by the 
report of the Forest Service on the industry, and as 
undertaken by the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, is already bringing excellent results. As will be 
remembered, Secretary James R. Moorehead announced 
the plan on the last day of the recent annual of the as- 
sociation held in this city. Advertisements occupying 
full page were prepared by Secretary Moorehead and 
run in the leading daily and farm papers covering the 
States in which members of the association do business. 
The papers and magazines in which the advertising, 
paid for by the fund raised by the association, appeared 
had a cireulation of about 3,000,000 copies and this 
total was largely increased by insertion in papers that 
was paid for by the individual retailers. 

This advertising is of such a unique and pertinent 
character and patently so much needed that no comment 
upon its advisability is necessary. In character it is en- 
tirely frank, and authoritative as is shown by this state- 
ment appearing at the beginning: ‘‘ Ninety-five percent 
of the lumber consumed in the building of new homes 
and barns, and in repairs, and for general purposes is 
sold thru the retail lumbermen. The purpose of this 
advertisement is to show that lumber is not sold by the 
retailer at an exorbitant price and we offer the Govern- 
ment Forest Service report herewith quoted to prove 
the statement.’’ Verbatim excerpts from the report of 
the Forest Service are printed in bold face type in the 


middle of the page and not only prove that the retailers 
in the sections investigated are not making an exorbitant 
profit but in even more unqualified terms show that the 
manufacturers are not only failing to make a profit in 
many instances but frequently sell lumber to the retail- 
ers below the cost of production. For example an ex- 
cerpt from the report printed in the ad reads: ‘Their 
operating costs (108 southern pine mills) in 1914, in 
eluding depreciation and an average charge for timber 
of $4.11 a thousand feet, lumber tally, totaled $14.54, 
whereas the average price received for their cut was 
$13.68. The book loss of 86 cents a thousand feet repre 
sented 5.8 percent on the investment in plant and operat- 
ing eapital. No interest is included in the figures of 
cost.’’ 

In that part of the advertisement devoted to showing 
the small profits of the retailers it-is shown that the 
gross profit a thousand feet was $7.07, the cost of selling 
the same amount $4.99, leaving a net profit of $2.08 a 
thousand feet or 7.43 percent on the investment of the 
retailers. These figures were compiled by the Govern- 
ment officials from 1,000 operations of lineyard compa- 
nies during 1912, 1913, 1914 and 1915 in Missouri, Kan 
sas and Oklahoma. By ‘‘operation’’ is meant a year’s 
business of one yard. Also figures were obtained from 
eighty-eight town and country yards operated by inde- 
pendent dealers that showed that the average net profit 
was 7.31 percent. 


Thruout the advertisement the truth is foreed home 


° 
that the cheapest manner in which lumber ean be dis- 
tributed to the consumer is thru the retail dealer and 


that the retailer and manufacturer are essential to each 
other, Another interesting point brought out is that 
the greatest proportion of the cost of lumber is made 
up of the item of freight and the following table was 
printed in a prominent position to show where each dol 
lar goes that is spent in buying lumber from the retailer 
in the country covered by the association: 


Timber and manufacturer's profit.................. $0.18 
Sawmill labor aa 


i NUE or'9. 06 .e.a.0 6.16 06 816-0: B)mr60 > eie.0.18 eee bend eee 18 
Manufacturing supplies............................ ii 
Selling and general overhead at mill... .. ‘08 
ROI Pag a0, 9-4: 418 Rdk wie eo Ow Adie. deb dees BiG Ce Zea ‘21 
Retail expense..........0.0.0.0 0c ccc eee ecceeee welll. 17 
BRCCHED DUONG Soin ccc ciceess correkaceccaesécs ara, 07 
Sd ee ee 
The entire advertisement is well worth careful and 


serious study not only by the general publie but by all 
manufacturers and retailers. At the bottom stretched 
clear across the page this statement appears: ‘‘If there 
is a better way to manufacture and distribute lumber 
than from the manufacturer thru the local retailer to the 
consumer, American brains will find it out and adopt it. 
As yet there is no other method offering equal service 
and economy to take its place. Build with wood be 
cause it is the least expensive, the best appearing and 
the universal all-purpose building material now as in 
the past.’’ 





INDIANA AND MICHIGAN RETAILERS MEET IN ANNUAL 


SoutH BEND, Inp., Feb. 21.—Members of the Northern 
Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, 140 strong, gathered for their annual ban- 
quet at the Oliver Hotel in this city at noon Tuesday. 
The festivities were opened with an orchestral number 
while the guests filed in the big dining room, and as they 
reached their seats each doffed his chapeau, ordered for 
this particular oceasion, and all stood and joined in sing: 
ing ‘‘Ameriea.’’ The rendition of the national anthem 
served to give the meeting a rousing send-off, and en- 
thusiasm was at high pitch when President W. M. Hass, 
of North Liberty, rapped for order, following the in- 
vocation by the Rev. Ray A. Bird, of South Bend. 

President Hass declared it was a pleasure for him to 
stand before such a large body of retail lumbermen, 
many of whom had come from long distances to spend 
a few hours rubbing elbows with their fellows. Despite 
the adverse railroad conditions, he said, he was glad to 
note that there had been no embargo sufticient to pre- 
vent the delegates being delivered at their destination. 

The good of organization and codperation among the 
lumbermen were dwelt upon by Mr. Hass, who declared 
the efforts of the lumber organizations with the aid of 
some excellent lumber journals had finally convinced 
the people that America’s lumber supply not only is not 
exhausted but that it is plentiful and that wood is the 
most economical and the safest building material of the 
present day. ae 

Referring to the high prices of all commodities, barring 
lumber, President Hass said if the price of wood prod- 
ucts had advaneed along with cement and other substi- 
tues, lumbermen today would be receiving approximately 
100 percent more for their lumber. He said the new year 
appears certain to be the most prosperous in history, 
whether it be building ‘‘barns, railroads, battle ships or 
a board walk to Germany,’’ and he declared it will mean 
that American lumber and American lumbermen are cer- 
tain to come into their own. 

President Hass in a few humorous remarks then intro- 
duced F. L. Sims, a South Bend insurance man, as the 
toastmaster. Mr. Sims in assuming the chair said he 
presumed they ‘‘picked on’’ him because he knew abso- 
lutely nothing about lumber, and the idea of neutrality 
at the present time is so strong with the American peo- 
ple that Mr. Hass evidently selected him to be the go- 
between or the goat for those who did and those who 
did not know anything about forests products. 

The toastmaster introduced Clement 8. Smogar, of 
the Smogar Lumber Co., at South Bend and also a mem- 
ber of the city administration, who delivered a happy 
address of weleome on behalf of Mayor Fred Keller, who 
was unavoidably detained from the banquet. Mr. Smogar 
reealled that on the occasion of the last banquet Mayor 
Keller had informed the lumbermen that the keys to the 
city had been thrown away. He said this year they had 
gone the mayor one better, ripped off the locks and put 
double hinges on the doors so that the visiting lumber- 
men would find every place easy of access. 

George H. Howenstein, of Indianapolis, secretary of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, and 
Roger Burlingame, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LuM- 
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BERMAN, responded to toasts, and C. M. Finch, of North 
Liberty, Ind., delighted the guests with two readings, 
his sermon by the old southern darkey being decidedly 
a hit. 

The South ‘Bend orehestra furnished splendid music 
thruout the dinner while several vocalists, including a 
youngster of twelve years, gave several pleasing solos 
which kept the enthusiasm of the banqueters at fever 
heat. 

The chief address at the banquet, which doubtless will 
prove most advantageous to those who heard it, was de- 
livered by Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co., of St. Louis. Mr. Seidel at the outset con- 
gratulated the association on the splendid crowd and evi- 
dent prosperity, and urged upon the guests the value of 
codperation, with the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association as the leader. He digressed at times from his 
manuscript and injected some amusing stories, with the 
punch sufficient to drive home the point he was making. 
With regard to some of the lumber dealers who refuse 
to cobperate with their fellows he brought in as an illus- 
tration the story often teld on Col. Bob Ingersoll, who, 
so the story runs, was struck with a pastor’s subject 
on one occasion and decided to go to church. Walking 
down the aisle he found a seat, and a few moments later 
the owner of that particular pew came in and found his 
seat occupied. Not wishing to embarrass Colonel Inger- 
soll, he simply wrote on a eard, ‘‘T paid $2,000 for that 
pew.’? Colonel Ingersoll, without the slightest hesita- 
tion and with no apparent show of annoyanee, seribbled 


a line on the card and handed it back to the pew owner. 
His reply was, ‘‘It is a damn fine pew for the price.’’ 

‘*Some Jumbermen find themselves in Colonel Inger- 
soll’s fix, They make a damn sight of money at the 
expense of their fellows,’’ said Mr, Seidel. ; 

Mr. Seidel went deeply into the methods of selling, 
and the arguments that had proved most telling in com 
pelling sales. He laid particular stress on the arguments 
in favor of sanitation, and said that in nine eases out 
of ten if proper effort were made to boost the sanitary 
theory a lumberman or his salesman would be able to 
put in the hardwood floor and see the old fashioned carpet 
or the big rug relegated to the background. 

Getting back particularly to his subject, which dealt 
with the building codes, Mr. Seidel urged that publie 
opinion be molded as to building codes in order that 
civic and State administrations, particularly among the 
larger cities, would he so influenced that no matter who 
should be seleeted that department of the city govern- 
ment would be made up of men who would at least be 
fair to the lumbermen. A closer knowledge of building 
codes as a means for holding the trenches and making 
inroads on the business development of the country he 
urged as one of the most important factors faced by 
lumbermen. 

Mr. Seidel’s speech thruout was given the closest atten 
tion, and at its conclusion prolonged applause greeted 
him. The speech in full will be found on page 35 of 
this issue. 

Following the address Toastmaster Sims, after extend 
ing the thanks of the organization to Mr. Seidel for hav- 
ing made the journey from St. Louis to South Bend to 
give them the benefit of his long experience in the lum 
ber business, called for a report of the nominating com 
mittee, and the names of Bert Thompson, of the Long 
Bell Lumber Co., Knox, Ind.; M. S. Rudisill, of the 
Niles Lumber Co., Niles, Mich.; and O. M. Voorhees, of 
the Lowe Bros. Lumber Co. at Mishawaka, Ind., were 
placed in nomination for president, vice president, and 
secretary-treasurer respectively. On motion of Secre 
tary I. W. Jackson, the nominees were elected by aeclama 
tion. : 

A vote of thanks was tendered the retiring officers 
for their conscientious and earnest efforts during the last 
year, and the newly elected officers were commanded to 
rise and submit to the ‘‘once-over’’ by their fellow mem 
bers, after which the entire assemblage closed the con 
vention by singing ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner.’’ 


OLLI O Oe 


BULLETIN No. 490 of the Department of Agriculture 
a preliminary report of the occurrence of western 
red-rot in Pinus ponderosa, western yellow pine. It is 
somewhat difficult to distinguish this red-rot frem the 
true red-rot common in southern pine, inasmuch as both 
occur on the western wood. This defect of the timber 
very often can not be determined until the tree is felled. 
The older trees, however, are more likely to be affected 
by it, and where forests are being handled on cutting 
rotation methods the system of rotation will be affected, 
a shorter rotation being preferable. 
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NORTH DAKOTANS HOLD PROGRESSIVE MEETING 


Farco, N. D., Feb. 20.—The annual convention of the 
North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association, held 
here Feb. 20 and 21, was voted the most progressive 
and enthusiastic gathering in the history of the organi- 
zation. More than 200 lumbermen, most of them from 
North Dakota and a number, also, from Minnesota at- 
tended the meeting. The first business session was form- 
ally opened by President J. P. Samuels, of Martin, who 
introduced Mayor H. F. Emery, of the city. The ad- 
dress of welcome by the mayor was spirited and merited 
the favorable reception accorded to it. President Sam- 
uels then delivered the annual address, in which he spoke 
at much length of the relations between the lumberman 
and the farmer, and of the activities of the latter’s 
political organization, known as the Non-Partisan League. 

This league is a State organization actuated by one 
common principle of rebellion against the political con- 
ditions that have controlled legislative action. At the 
last State election, the league practically captured the 
lower house of the legislature and nearly all of the 
elective offices of the State. Now this substantial and 
victorious body, said Mr. Samuels, is engaged in trying 
to have the State constitution revised to permit ulti- 
mate State control of packing plants, elevators ete. 
The elimination of the old class feeling between farmer 
and merchant was strongly urged by the speaker, par- 
ticularly when applied to the latter as the lumber re- 
tailer. 

Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, of Philadelphia, then delivered 
an address on ‘‘Two Snakes in the Modern Business 
Brain,’’ the snakes, obviously, being the instincts of 
fear or lack of confidence, and inefficiency, in modern 
business activity. 

There was much talk in the corridor and ‘‘ between 
whiles’’ as to the possibility of taking into the associa- 
tion retail lumbermen from western Minnesota, a large 
number of them having arrived to lend a collective hand 
in the proceedings. Their interest in the welfare of the 
North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association has been 


more than passive anyway, it was said. And the fact 
was stressed that Fargo, the convention place of the asso- 
ciation, is at the southeastern edge of the State and 
more conveniently accessible to many of the Minnesota 
lumber retailers than to a number of the gentlemen from 
North Dakota. The evening of the first day was given 
over to the entertainments provided by the Commercial 
Club, these being many and varied. There were several 
theater parties that night, a smoker and one boxing 
exhibition. 
Second Day’s Session 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Fareo, N. D., Feb. 21.—Wednesday morning’s session 
was put into action with another address by Dr. Krebs, 
on one of his most noted and popular’ subjects, ‘‘ Four 
Steps in Personal and Commercial Efficiency.’’ Many 
business men and business college students, as well as 
members of the association were present. The utiliza- 
tion of sentiment as well as of purely commercial desire 
in every procedure of business was discussed fully and 
freely by the speaker. 

H. J. Hughes, of Chicago, delivering his address on 
‘*How to Trade,’’ pointed out the kind of mistakes that 
are commonly made in business today, and said that the 
lumber dealers of the State should be as active in fur- 
thering its progress as they are in bettering their own 
businesses. Speaking of the farmers, he said that in time 
the large farms would be eut into small farms, com- 
munity life would be more clearly defined, and more 
buildings will be made necessary—all of which will be 
good, said he, for lumber retailers. 

The upbuilding of community life, Mr. Hughes said in 
substance, means good salesmanship by the retailer, for 
good sales and community progress go hand in hand. 
At the close of his talk an informal discussion was held 
by the dealers. Such important retailers’ topics as get- 
ting away from the time payment plan and establishing 
discounts for cash sales took up the exchange of opinions. 


The matter of overhead expense ete., was brought up 
for general consideration. 

Secretary H. T. Alsop’s report was read for him, in his 
absence, by A. L. Wall, of Fargo. The report was brief 
and concerned the mechanics’ lien law. So far the 
law has been held over for fresh action, because of the 
split vote of the legislature. The report contained a 
suggestion that an increase in revenues should be pro- 
vided sufficient to warrant the employment of a secre- 
tary to give his full time to the work of the association. 

The report of the treasurer showed the finances of the 
association to be good, a balance at the first of last year 
having been $456.85. Cash receipts for the year were 
$577.05 and at present there is a balance of $448.35. 

The committee on resolutions, composed of F. C. Wick, 
of Center, W. J. Robinson, of Wahpeton, and H. H. 
Bragg, of Minot, presented resolutions of thanks for 
the entertainments provided for the members and their 
guests; for President Samuel’s services, and for the 
speakers. Next year’s meeting-place will again be Fargo, 
this having been decided upon after a motion had been 
made to hold the next convention at Minot. 

An increase by 40 percent over the 1915 membership 
was made in the last year, and as the talk of getting 
western Minnesota retailers into the association is be- 
ing erystallized into fact, the membership should increase 
rapidly. Much discussion was also had over the sugges- 
tion to admit into the association line yards whose main 
offices are outside of the State, this provision having 
been expressly decided against if the bylaws of the 
association. The suggestion finally was left to the dis- 
cretion of tlie incoming officers, who were elected to 
serve, as follows: 

President—W. C. Goddard, of Grace City. 

Vice president—C. A. Jones, of Lisbon. 

Secretary—H. T. Alsop, of Fargo. 

Treasurer—A, L. Wall, of Fargo. 

In the evening a banquet was given by the traveling 
salesmen for the lumbermen. 





CONNECTICUT RETAILERS IN SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


Association Meets in Twenty-fifth Annual Convention—Decides to Establish a Credit Bureau—Members Urged to Co-op- 
erate in New Lines of Endeavor—Officers Elected 


NEw HAVEN, CoNN., Feb. 20.—Everyone who attended 
the twenty-fifth anniversary convention of the Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Connecticut went away satisfied 
that this was one of the best meetings in the history of 
the organization. While the demise of its president, 
Louis A. Mansfield, of New Haven, one of the associa- 
tion’s founders, which occurred shortly before the con- 
vention, cast a shade of sorrow over the occasion, it also 
seemed to spur the membership to a determination to 
achieve some of the great things he had designed for the 
organization, and to knit more closely the friendships of 
those who survive him. 

‘A ‘‘get-together’’ luncheon was held at the Hotel Taft 
at noon and was addressed by D. E. Breinig, of New 
Milford, Conn., who described the work of the trade ex- 
tension department of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. He told how that organization is 
endeavoring to promote the sale‘of wood where best, and 
referred to the striking evidence of progress made by 
many manufacturers’ organizations that are endeavoring 
to aid the retailers of lumber to more aggressive mer- 
chandising. He believed the Connecticut association 
should avail itself of this assistance. The manufacturers 
themselves are endeavoring to put their end of the busi- 
ness on a higher plane. He referred to the trade-marking 
of lumber. He said that after March 1 he understood 
it would be impossible to buy cypress without the trade- 
mark. In a similar way the birch manufacturers are 
going to see to it that when birch is bought nothing but 
birch is obtained. Just a few days ago there was a 
meeting of 1,200 of the master painters and decorators 
of the country at the Taft Hotel and, while they did not 
feel the millennium had come, they did believe that the 
art of wood finishing would be greatly aided by the 
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progressive spirit of the men who are furnishing the 
wood. 

The speaker asked the lumbermen present if they re- 
alized that the sale of wooden shingles had been pro- 
hibited in sixty-five American cities and that in Rochester, 
N. Y., with the aid of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
wooden shingle is being attacked in that city and suburbs. 
He told of the experience of Birmingham, Ala., where the 
discrimination against the wooden shingle had been de- 
feated by progressive action and promises made to use 
fire retardant paints. ‘‘Boston,’’ he said, ‘‘has found 
asphalt shingles as inflammable as the wooden ones. 
These are all matters of interest that lumbermen should 
be familiar with, since their own interests are con- 
cerned.’? 

Mr. Breinig said that this is an age of new service 
ideas in the sale of lumber. He said New England had 
not taken to these new ideas like the western States. 
In New England right now it is a question of delivery, 
rather than of sale; nevertheless, he said, it behooves 
the retail lumber dealer of New England to keep step 
with the industry. The lumber manufacturers last year 
raised $550,000 for trade promotion, but that is not a 
circumstance as to what will be spent in 1917. He said 
he repeated the statements of other men when he said 
that there is no industry that has cared so little about 
the ultimate consumer as the lumber industry—what hap- 
pened to the lumber after it left the yard and the money 
for it was received. He said: ‘‘That is not merchan- 
dising. Service means visualizing to the consumer the 
lumber after it is in use. The manufacturer realizes 
that he is dependent on the retail lumber merchant for 
distribution and he is eager to codperate with him in 
giving satisfactory service.’’ 


_—“ 
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Mr. Breinig touched on the display of lumber, par- 
ticularly finished lumber in the office of the retail yard, 
and read a letter from J. P. Cooper & Co. (Ine.), retail- 
ers of lumber at Rutherford, N. J., who have fitted up a 
show room in their main office, in which communication 
that concern said: 

Our builders bring their customers and prospective cus- 
tomers with them to select the finish and work out the 
decorative scheme of their homes. Aside from the profit 
accruing from the sales of your products we consider we 
have been amply repaid for our expenditure in installing 
this show room by the: increase in self-respect obtained 
by the change from the customary lumber office filled with 
an assortment of heterogeneous junk, to an _ office that 
would be a credit to any first-class banking institution. 

He referred to the new idea in the birch industry. 
Now nine out of ten people think of birch as something 
to be finished in imitation mahogany. Yet birch is a 
wood that can stand on its own merit and not as an imi- 
tation of anything. Yellow pine people are showing 
that yellow pine can be finished to suit any taste, he 
stated. The exhibits at Chicago and Detroit, he said, 
are being visited by thousands of people. Incidentally 
Mr. Breinig said that Detroit has the livest retail lum- 
ber organization in the United States. 

Reviews Association’s History 


The members of the association then adjourned to the 
convention room and took up the business of the asso- 
ciation. F. W. Bogardus, of Stamford, called the meet- 
ing to order, and on motion of William H. Judd, of 
Stamford, A. Schumaker, of Waterbury, was made chair- 
man. Assistant Secretary Miss B. A. Lammlin, of New 
Haven, presented an excellent report. Beeause of the 
fact it was the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the asso- 
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ciation, which was organized in New Haven, May 18, 
1892, she traced the history of the organization. She 
said: 


In early days there existed in this city an organization 
comprised of the local dealers, known as the New Haven 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, which had come to realize 
the necessity of a State association to improve and cor- 
rect the then existing conditions of the retail trade. On 
the site of this very hotel in which you are assembled 
stood the old New Haven House, where a number of the 
dealers in this city, with the late Jesse Dayton Crary, 
of New York City, conferred with the view of organizing 
such an association. Our late president, Louis A. Mans- 
field, was then secretary of the New Haven Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and was one of the dealers who 
met with Mr. Crary, and from that small beginning has 
grown this organization, which today celebrates twenty- 
five years of activity. On May 18, 1892, the dealers of 
this State, thru invitation of the New Haven Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, met that loyal body of retail dealers 
—with Mr. Crary present—in the Builders’ Exchange to 
discuss the formation of a State association. An associa- 
tion known as the Connecticut Lumber Dealers’ Protective 
Association was formed with J. Gibb Smith, of New Haven, 
installed as its president; E. J. Hill, of Norwalk, as vice 
president, and Louis A. Mansfield, of New Haven, as 
secretary and treasurer; with a board of directors com- 
prised of Samuel Taylor, Hartford; F. G. Platt, New 
Britain; Gilbert Bishop, New London; Elmore D. Alvord, 
Bridgeport; Charles H. Getman, Stamford; J. T. Bates, 
Danbury; M. E. Lincoln, Willimantic; and L. O. Davis, 
Middletown, 

So your association began its work with the object of 
protecting and advancing the trade interests of its mem- 
bers. Probably there are members present today who 
can recall that meeting in 1892, and remember how they 
entered their names on the record book pledging them- 
selves to membership. And it is gratifying to know that 
a goodly portion of those members have been in the 
ranks of the association all these years and given their 
loyal support. Later the name of the association was 
changed; each year showed marked results which had 
been attained thru the efforts of this body; and May 11, 
1908, the association was incorporated as the Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Connecticut. * * * 

It is not without interest to speak of the real enthusiasm 








recent loss have come to us in the death of Mr. Mans- 
field, our respected and beloved fellow-worker, whose 
death occurred Jan. 7, last, after a very brief illness. It 
seems almost unbelievable that we must go on with our 
work without the able counsel, friendship and support of 
him who has been with the association thru all its years. 
And it seems indeed strange that our late president, should 
have left for another world almost hand-in-hand with 
Jesse D. Crary, whose death had occurred in New York 
City Nov. 1, last. Both of these men had been at the 
birth of this association and had been unselfish workers 
and leaders in the interests of the eastern retail trade. 
We should indeed retain the memory of these two friends 
and feel proud that we should have had associated with 
us for so many years men of such sterling character 
and force. 

Miss Lammlin then gave a report of the activities of 
the board of directors during the year; told how it 
had cooperated with the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association in endeavoring to relieve existing 
embargoes. ‘‘The embargoes have been put on and taken 
off,’’ she said, ‘‘and if taken off one line were put on a 
connecting line, thus keeping deliveries tied up most of 
the time.’’ 

Gain in Membership Reported 


As a result of Robert W. Chatfield’s paper on ‘‘ Asso- 
ciation Advantages’’ at the last annual meeting the board 
of directors is taking steps to establish a credit and 
information bureau. The assistant secretary reported 
the total membership as ninety-five, of whom forty-nine 
are regular members and forty-six associate members, a 
net gain of four. Every member has paid his dues. 
The association has been represented at various meetings 
of allied organizations. It has taken an active part in 
the affairs of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. During the year the association mailed 3,768 
pieces of mail to its members. The following members 
died during the year: William B. Beckley, March 24, 
1916; Charles G. MeMann, Oct. 16, 1916; J. D. Crary, 
Noy. 1, 1916; Louis A. Mansfield, Jan. 7, 1917. 

William H. Judd, of Stamford, presented a report of 
the meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 












Connecticut, despite the fact that New England has 
tremendous manufactures and the most congested popu- 


lation. He said at that there is even a movement to 
cut the $350,000 appropriation for Connecticut. On mo- 
tion of F. W. Bogardus, of Stamford, the congressmen 
and senators from Connecticut were asked to favor the 
bill. 

Tracy Cowan, of White Plains, N. Y., secretary of 
the Building Material Men’s Association of Westchester 
County, described briefly his organization’s campaign for 
membership, which now includes every building material 
man in the county, the adoption of uniform contract 
forms and the establishment of a credit bureau. 8S. J. 
Treat, of New York City, secretary of the New York 
Lumber Trade Association, spoke briefly. 


National Wholesalers’ Secretary Talks 


K. F. Perry, of New York City, secretary of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, said there 
was evidently a greater spirit of codperation and re- 
ferred to some of the things bothering lumbermen, includ- 
ing not only increased taxation, but the workmen’s com- 
pensation law, possible social insurance and other mat- 
ters. He urged the association to make a study of 
credits, because the percentage of loss among retail lum- 
ber dealers from bad debts is entirely too much. He 
said no other industry so lacks codperation as does the 
lumber industry. He urged an exchange of information 
on costs and methods of doing business. He ‘suggested 
an investigation of the excellent credit system employed 
at Rome, N. Y. 

Secretary A. Schumaker, of Waterbury, who was in 
the chair, also discussed credits. He said that one of the 
difficulties is that often people are ashamed to admit 
it when they have extended credit to this fellow or that, 
but that admission would save themselves and their com- 
petitors money. It is the idea of the Connecticut asso- 
ciation to establish a credit bureau with different zones 
and a central bureau for the interchange of informa- 
tion. 

President-elect W. N. Keogh, of Stamford, said that 
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and true association spirit which existed for years. Mem- 
bers were alive and keen to the hard work the associa- 
tion was carrying on to combat the ‘‘poaching”’ evil and 
the “scalpers’’—for a long time considered the big work 
of the association. The neighboring associations co- 
operated in this latter work, thus making it possible to 
send certain information to the members, which work 
was carried on up to a few years ago, when the courts 
decreed such procedure was in violation of the Sherman 
law and granted the Government an injunction against the 
issuance of the “List to Members.’’ The necessary abol- 
ishing of this department of work was, however, no indi- 
cation that this association, nor any other eastern States 
association of like principle and purpose against whom 
the Government suit was instituted, had lost its useful- 
ness to its members. It is regrettable when now and 
then it comes to our notice that some “lukewarm” mem- 
ber makes the statement that he believes the association 
has outgrown its value. In nearly every instance that 
member is not in close touch with the association, does 
not avail himself of the privileges of his membership, nor 
does he attend the meetings which are held from time to 
time. It has seemed advisable for this association in 
the last few years to proceed carefully and conserva- 
tively in all matters, but the objects and principles of 
your organization are unchanged from those which _— 
the association in 1892, and which have been staunchly 
upheld as true and fair for twenty-five years. It will 


yet be seen that your association is to be of greater 


value to you than ever, but it takes careful thought and 
consideration to formulate steps which lead to the road 
of success, and at no time is it possible to carry thru 
any great work from which the members will receive 
special benefit without their own codperation—without 
the codperation of every member. It is not possible for 
one person, or a mere handful, to carry thru successfully 
a work which requires the enthusiasm, assistance and 
support of the entire membership. Let us see if we can 
not get a better spirit of unity in the association—the 
right kind of spirit which has fallen back a bit the last 
few years. Let’s put our shoulders together in true 
fashion. 

New members have entered the association from year 
to year; some have dropped out; work of every descrip- 
tion has been undertaken for the direct benefit of the 
members; the loss of friends and workers and our greatest 





States and was followed by Allen Walker, of New York 
City, personal representative of the president to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, who 
delivered a most interesting address. He — said 
he had attended a great many meetings and had 
often heard business men use the Wall Street expression 
‘*Damn the politicians.’’ But you can not blame the 
politician, he said, for he is endeavoring to stand for the 
things that please the people to whom he looks for his 
return. The business welfare of this country lies with 
the folks back home. The time was when a business 
man was so busy in his own corner that he overlooked 
the fundamental things that were the foundation of his 
business. The time was, two and one-half years ago, 
when millions of people were interested only in a sen- 
sational way with what was happening in Europe; now 
there is not a single man in the world who is not touched 
by the conflict. Similarly there is not a business man 
who is not directly or indirectly affected by national 
business problems. The speaker appealed to the mem- 
bers for loyal support of their association and asked 
them to stop asking continuously of the association, 
‘What have you done?’’ and to begin asking them- 
selves ‘‘What can I do?’’ Mr. Walker was given a vote 
of thanks at the conclusion of his address. 

After the report of Treasurer William H. Judd, of 
Stamford, which showed the finances of the association 
in fair condition, Frank H. Johnston, of New Britain, 
a director of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and president of the Connecticut Deep Water- 
ways Association, spoke on transportation conditions in 
Connecticut. He wondered if Connecticut ought to de- 
pend on rail transportation entirely or take interest in 
water transportation. It has 120 miles of sea coast and 
150 miles of inland waterways that should be utilized. 
He defended the rivers and harbors bill in Congress ap- 
propriating $38,000,000 and said that every project that 
appears in it has had to bear the close inspection of 
the best board of engineers that can be found. Only 
one percent of the amount to be appropriated goes to 


the Stamford building material dealers had succeeded in 
establishing a credit bureau by holding a meeting to 
which each brought a complete list of customers asking 
credit. These were discussed in alphabetical order and 
where the credit is no good no eredit is given. The or- 
ganization meets once a month. If a contractor desires 
to buy lumber and is not responsible, he is compelled 
to get an order from the owner; and the owner is glad 
to give it, because he knows that then no lien will be 
filed on the property. This system works wonders; in 
some eases jobs have been taken from irresponsible men 
and given to men who could do the work and pay for the 
goods. 

The assistant secretary read a letter from Mrs. Louis 
A. Mansfield, thanking the association for its sympathy. 
Thanks were extended to the New York Lumber Trade 
Association for resolutions it adopted concerning the 
death of Mr. Mansfield. 

Frank H. Saxton, of Bristol, and others discussed 
briefly relations with the wholesalers. 


Election of Officers ‘ 


During the meeting the committee on nominations, 
consisting of William H. Judd, of Stamford, chairman; 
Louis A. Lampson, New Haven; H. C. Hull, Clinton; 
E. A. Richards, West Haven, and R. W. Osborn, of 
Ridgefield, recommended the election of the following 
officers and delegates and they were so elected: 


President—William N. Keogh, Stamford. 

Vice president—James H. Morgan, Hartford. 

Secretary—A. Schumaker, Waterbury. 

Treasurer—William H. Judd, Stamford, 

Directors (3 years)—Harold W. Damon, New Britain: 
F. S. Bidwell, jr., Windsor Locks; Frank H. Barnes, South- 
ington, and Gustave Good, Ansonia. 

Delegates to Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association—William N. Keogh, Stamford; A. Schumaker, 
Waterbury, and William H. Judd, Stamford. 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET 


The annual dinner in the ballroom of the Hotel Taft 
was a great success. It was attended by over 200 lum- 
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bermen, who enjoyed it heartily. Terrence 8. Allis, of 
Derby, presided. A silent toast was drunk to the late 
Louis A. Mansfield, of New Haven, former president 
of the association; J. D. Crary, of New York City; 
Frank J. Rice, former mayor of New Haven, and 
Edward, Fitzgerald, former superintendent of schools 
of New Haven, who had died during the year. Mayor 
Rice and Superintendent Fitzgerald spoke at last year’s 
annual dinner, 

Mayor Samuel Campner, of New Haven, made the 


address of weleome. The other speakers of the evening 
were Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, whose subject was ‘‘The Seven Sinners of 
Business,’’ and the Rev. Frederick D. Buckley, of 
Waterbury, who discussed ‘‘Democracy.’’ Doctor 
suckley’s address was thoughtful, eloquent and in- 
spiring. 

The dinner, which was an elaborate affair, with all 
the features of such an occasion, was in charge of a 
dinner committee, consisting of Robert W. Chatfield, 


of Derby, chairman; Frank W. Bogardus, of Stamford; 
William J. Riley, of Hartford; George E. Alling, of 
New Haven, and Jere J. Murphy, of Naugatuck. 





THE Diston Crucible shows an illustration of a Kelly- 
Springfield truck with a two-wheel trailer being used by 
the Brace & Hergert Mill Company of Seattle, Wash., 
for the transportation of logs over a 15-mile haul. An 
average of five round trips a day is made, hauling 3,500 
to 4,000 feet of logs to the load. 








MASSACHUSETTS RETAILERS HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


Propose Adopting More Aggressive Constitution and By-laws—Enthusiasm Compensates for Light Attendance—The Socia] 
Session a Marked Success—Tribute Paid to a Departed Executive 


Worcester, Mass., Feb. 17.—If an aggressive policy 
under a re-sawed constitution can do it, the Massachusetts 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association intends to put itself 
on the retail lumber association map in capital letters 
in this year of 1917. If the other dealers of the State 
respond to the hopes and plans of the men who are now 
keeping the work going in the Old Bay State, another 
year should see the Massachusetts organization prepared 
to accomplish much for its members. This was the drift 
of the enthusiasm that permeated a lightly attended but 
earnestly inspired business session of the association at 
the Bancroft Hotel in Worcester today, its sixteenth 
annual convention. The social session which followed was 
attended by close to 250, so it is to be seen that the de- 
velopment of the social side is already well accomplished. 

President W. A. Fuller, of Clinton, presided and ex- 
pressed regret that he had not been able to give the or- 
ganization greater service, but he had been called to a 
service of four months on the border during the year 
and felt this would be considered ample excuse. 

H. T. Fails, of Framingham, presented the report of 
the committee on. nominations and, on its recommenda- 
tion, the following officers were unanimously elected: 
William A. Fuller, Clinton. 

-—Lyndon Hi, Chase, Springfield ; Edward K. 


resident 

Vice presidents 
Greer, Wareham. 

Treasurer—Roscoe G. Bicknell, Worcester. 

Secretary—-Donald Tulloch, Worcester. 

Directors, three years—William T. Butler, Pittsfield; F. K. 
Southworth, Ware; W. H. Sawyer, Jr., Worcester. 

Director, to fill vacancy——H. J. Wells, Scituate. 

Secretary Donald Tulloch presented a draft of a re- 
vised constitution to replace the constitution of the as- 
sociation that has been in use for many years. It was 
intended more fully to outline the present purposes of 
the organization. It had been carefully considered by 
the board of directors at its preliminary meeting held 
the ‘night before the convention. The proposed consti- 
tution was very fully discussed by H. T. Fails, of Fram- 
ingham, E. H. Bradley, of Holyoke, M. L. Foster, of 
Worcester, J: Roy Lewis, of Holyoke, and others. The 
wish was expressed that the retail trade in Boston would 
affiliate with the State association, and the belief was 
that they would do so when the association demonstrated 
its ability to be of service to the dealers of the entire 
State. It was finally decided to refer the matter of a re- 
vision of the constitution to a special committee of five 
members to be later announced ‘by the president, this 
committee to have power to act in the adoption of the 
new constitution and by-laws. 

The new constitution offered by Secretary Tulloch, and 
which will be considered by the committee, suggested 
a change in the name of the present ‘‘ Massachusetts 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association’’ to ‘‘ Massachusetts 
Lumber Dealers’ Association’’, omitting the word ‘‘re- 
tail.’? Among the purposes of the organization outlined 
in the ‘‘ereed’’ incorporated in the constitution were 
the following: 

1. To foster a spirit of trade assistance and good fellow- 
ship. 

2. To maintain a code of high business ethics among the 
members, 

%. To protect the lumber dealers against unjust legisla- 
tion. 

4. To assist in the settlement of difficulties of any nature 
in which our members may be involved with their employees 
or other dealers. A 

5. To aid in securing for our members the best railroad 
and shipping facilities. 

6. To treat our help on the principle of the square deal. 

7. Vo assist our members in the matter of credits, costs 
and progressive business policies. 

8. To maintain headquarters which will be regarded as a 
clearing house for all matters of interest to our members 
and which will be of assistance in securing capable clerical 
and yard help. 

9. To promote the mutual advancement of our members 
on trade, legislative and social lines, so that the Jumber 
interests of the State may be conserved. 

The Dinner 


The convention concluded with a dinner at 2 p. m. at 
which nearly 250 lumbermen were present. President 
Fuller presided and in his opening remarks said: 

Sixteen years ago in the old Bay State Hotel of this city 
the Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held 
its first meeting and banquet. During those years it has 
made splendid progress and has stood for the highest ideals 
of business integrity among its members. Since that time 
our meetings have been held in Springfield and Boston and 
now again we return, this year, to the heart of the com- 
monwealth, one of the best cities of Massachusetts, 

The lumber business of the old Bay State is one of the 
leading industries and is participated in by a large number 
of employers, hiring a big army of men. “The lumber trade 
during the last year has only been fairly good, due to the 
high cost of material and labor. Interesting figures of the 
Dodge reports show that during the last eight or nine years 
the amount of building has not been enough to meet the 
normal demand incident to the growth of the country, and 
at the beginning of 1916 the country was considerably under- 
built. An analysis of accumulated data indicates that the 
aggregate amount of construction the year just closed, esti- 
mated in actual cubic feet c¢ in square feet of floor space, 








has not been exceptional, despite the large amount of money 
invested in new building and engineering operations. The 
new construction of 1916 has not supplied the demand, and 
high prices will probably continue to hold the supply of 
buildings below the demand for several years to come, 

Industrial building has been exceptionally active, while 
residential and investment building has apparently been be- 
low normal during the last year; but we may Jook for a 
gradual falling off in industrial construction and an in- 
crease in the residential construction during the ceming year, 
followed, if the cost of building recedes toward normal, by 
investment building during the succeeding year. 

It is estimated that 55 percent of the stumpage is now in 
the five States of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, Montana and 
California. There are 48,000 sawmills in this country, upon 
which 4,000,000 people depend directly or indirectly for their 
liveliheod. It is the opinion, after the war has ended, that 
the lumber industry will be the one which above all others 
will enjoy prosperity. It will enter into the reconstruction 
made necessary by the conflict. 

The last fifteen years have brought many changes in the 
industrial world and the manner of transacting business, and 
these.changes have affected the lumber industry in common 
with many others. The result is that your executive board 
is now giving serious attention to a change in our constitu- 
tion and by-laws so as to bring these into accord with the 
new era of present-day industrial and business usages. 
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Like all other employers the lumber dealer has his prob- 
lems and occasion will be taken during the coming year to 
hold group meetings of our members and their friends in 
various sections of the State for a free discussion of these 
problems, with the hope of solving them. Your executive 
board also expects great good from these group meetings in 
the way of consolidating our present membership and in 
increasing it, as well as taking a more active interest in 
the legislative and labor problems of our industry. 

We should endeavor to promote a ‘get-together’ spirit 
among both the wholesale and retail lumber dealers of the 
State. We should work for each other’s interests in the 
various localities in which we are situated. There are many 
interests we have in common, no matter if we are far 
removed from each other, such as the lien laws, embargoes, 
indifferent shipping, restrictive legislation, unfair competi- 
tion, unjust State and Federal taxation, inefficiency in our 
lumber yards and among our executives; all of which should 
bring us into unity of purpose and action so as to make the 
carrying on of business more attractive’ and profitable than 
it is today. 

I can not close my remarks without a word of praise for 
our former secretary, Mr. Ernest Newton Bagg. He is a man 
of much enthusiasm, ability and diversity of character, witty 
and genial, and he made many friends during the years he 
was secretary of this association. We wish him the best of 
luck in all his future undertakings, whether these will be in 
writing prose or poetry, in editing magazines or in playing 
the chimes of Springfield. 


A Layman on Conservation 


President Fuller then introduced Mayor Pehr G. 
Holmes, of Worcester, whose address’ was above the av- 
erage of that coming from a layman at the ordinary 
lumber convention. Mayor Holmes spoke as follows: 

It is a pleasure to welcome to the heart of the common- 
wealth a body of men so deeply interested in one of the 
most vitally important of all our industries—the lumber 
business. 

As many of you well know, Worcester is a city that draws 
heavily upon the lumber market for many kinds of wood, 
because of activities that have marked building operations, 
It may interest you to know that during the period between 
Dec. 1 and Noy. 80 building operations in Worcester repre- 
sented the sum of $6,164,871. While it is true that cement, 
steel and concrete entered to a considerable extent into this 


“any plan to further it. 


building work, as it does in much of the work of today, a 
large amount of lumber was used. Regardless of the ii- 
proved methods of building, calling for steel and concrete, 
lumber must, for all we can now know, remain a very impor- 
tant factor in building operations, 

In connection with the lumber business in its many details, 
a matter of interest which comes forward for earnest consid- 
eration is conservation. This is a subject that has claimed 
the attention of our Government. Undoubtedly the benefits 
derived from governmental control and conservation of 
natural resources have been great, and it is to be hoped that 
conservation work will be extended in a careful and effective 
manner, It would seem that the scope of this work might 
properly be extended in some degree. Conservation means 
insurance of our Jumber supply, which, it was only too 
evident not long ago, according to reports, was being endan- 
gered by indiscriminate cutting off of timber. I believe that 
Jumbermen are a unit in declaring in favor of proper con- 
servation, and that they will also lend heartiest support to 
It has been shown to us that our 
forests are not the source of an inexhaustible supply of 
lumber, if the cutting off of timber is to be carried on under 
the frenzied direction of him who is in business for quick 
profits, regardless of all other considerations. The lumber 
supply is a great asset in the list of our national resources, 
and, like other resources, should be carefully conserved at all 
times. 

I am a firm believer in the closest and most careful atten- 
tion to the conservation of all resources. If there are to be 
more laws governing the conservation of the timber supply, 
they should be made in an intelligent manner. As a step 
toward what he considers proper conservation, one man of 
my acquaintance suggests a nation-wide law against cutting 
any pine tree, and perhaps certain other timber, less than 
ten inches in diameter. He proposes a drastic enforcement 
of such a law. Perhaps some will say this man is a trifle 
radical in his views, but many will agree with him, I think. 
In any event it is certain that the great industry, with 
centers radiating activity from the banks of the Penobscot 
to the shores of Puget Sound, should have the fullest measure 
of common sense protection to insure continuation of the 
supply. 

The other speaker of the afternoon was W. J. H. 
Boetcher, of Mechanicsburg, Pa., president of the Na- 
tional Inside Association of America, whose subject was 
‘“The New Era in Industrialism.’’ He argued for the 
education of the man’s ‘‘inside.’’ We have educated the 
employee’s brain and hand, now we must turn to the 
edueation of his heart—for loyalty is as important as 
efficiency. He declared it time for the employee to stop 
working ‘‘for’’ the company and to begin working 
‘‘with’’? the company, to work for himself and his home. 
Dr. Boetcher’s address was full of humor and good 
sense. 

Resolutions Adopted 


During the afternoon the following memorial on the 
death of former president Charles P. Chase, of Spring- 
field, who died suddenly during the week preceding the 
convention, was read by President Fuller: 

This convention has been saddened by the death early this 
week of our former president, Charles P. Chase, of Spring- 
field. lis business sagacity, constructive leadership and 
enormous capacity for work won him the admiration and 
close business companionship of a host of men far beyond 
the confines of Massachusetts. A man of unusually attrac- 
tive personality, his never-failing, radiant geniality and op- 
timism formed lasting friends who today keenly mourn his 
untimely end. He presided with his usual ability over the 
destinies of this association for three years, a longer period 
than that of any other president, and he worked incessantly 
to make it a power for good in the State. We miss his happy 
countenance today, and we shall for many years to come, 


The association also enthusiastically adopted a resolu- 
tion pledging its loyalty to President Wilson in the 
present international crisis and approved of all measures 
of offense and defense necessary for protecting and main- 
taining the country’s honor and dignity. 


STUDENTS LECTURED ON USE OF TIMBER 


Four hundred students of the Carter Harrison Manual 
Training High School were addressed Monday afternoon by 
«. KE. Paul, consulting engineer of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Paul spoke to the stu- 
dents, who are taking the carpenters’ apprentice course on 
“Use of Timber in Heavy Construction.” The talk was the 
second of a series of three that will be given, the first hav 
ing been made recently by Homer 8S. Sackett, and the next 
will be by R. S. Whiting, architectural engineer of the asso- 
ciation, on ‘‘The Carpenter and the Building Code.’ The 
course was suggested by the principal of the school and the 
National association was asked to provide the speakers, The 
students show a keen interest in their work and have listened 
as attentively to the talks so far given as an assemblage of 
their elders possibly could. Mr. Whiting was at Kansas City, 
Mo., Tuesday, where he went to confer on matters relative 
to the building code now under consideration there, and F. 
A, Sterling, manager of the trade extension department, was 
in Milwaukee Wednesday, where he was one of the speakers 
at the annual of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. The proposed conference of the lumbermen and the 
carriers, which was scheduled to be held in Chicago, Feb. 27, 
in an endeavor to work out a uniform lumber list under 
docket No. 8131, has been called off because all the carriers 
would not participate. 
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ILLINOIS DEALERS CONCLUDE YEARLY MEETING 


Benefits to Lumber Retailers of the Lien Law, Persistent Local Advertising and Wood Preserving Are Emphasized in 
Addresses at Final Session — Officers Elected 


The final session of the twenty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of the Illinois Lumber & Supply Dealers’ Association, 
at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on Feb. 16, began with a talk 
on the lien law led by C. E. Davidson, of Greenville. Mr. 
Davidson is attorney for the Southern Illinois Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association as well as a successful retail lum- 
berman, and his clear and illuminating discussions of the 
lien law at the conventions of the two Illinois associations 
for a number of years past have been among the most 
popular of the features presented. 

In order to make his exposition clear Mr. Davidson 
used a number of drawings that he referred to facetiously 
as ‘‘Kgyptian art,’’? and by means of these he succeeded 
in making his points clear and forceful. He stated that 
the lien law should be considered as a collection of laws, 
as the different aspects and bearings of the statute and 
the modifying decisions are for practical purposes inde- 
pendent of each other. These different cases include a 
sale made direct to the owner; sale made to a contractor; 
sale of material for an addition or repairs on a building 
bearing a prior mortgage; sale of material for a public 
building, and sale of material in a case where a husband 
acts as agent in making improvements on his wife’s prop- 
erty. The legal points involved being highly technical, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes the opportunity here to 
urge careful attention to them in the filing of liens, 
in order to insure one’s position, if the occasion demand, 
as legally tenable. 

In conclusion Mr. Davidson referred to the opinion 
sometimes expressed that the lien law is a bad thing for 
the public; that it gives the lumber dealer an unfair ad- 
vantage and puts a difficulty in the way of building. This 
has not been proved true. The speaker recounted an ex- 
perience he had had in a State where there was no lien 
law. He found that no one without the cash in hand could 
build a house there, for the dealers would not extend 
credit. So the lien law has made it possible for working 
men and people of limited income to own houses. Mr. 
Davidson closed with a graceful tribute to the lumber 
business and to the men who are engaged in it. 


Letting the City Editor In on the Secret 

L. R. Putman, advertising manager of the Southern 
Pine Association and one of the most popular of conven- 
tion speakers, talked about ‘‘ Advertising for the Re- 
tailer.’’ He referred people who don’t believe advertis- 
ing has a creative value to the fact that the telephone and 
telegraph companies and the Pullman company advertise 
widely and consistently in spite of the fact that they have 
no competition. Retail lumbermen don’t talk enough. 
They have been going to conventions for years and have 
sneaked home without telling the local editors where they 
have been. So these editors have guessed that they have 
been fixing prices. ‘‘I have a ‘canned’ interview,’’ Mr. 
Putman said, ‘‘and if you don’t want to tell your news- 
paper where you’ve been just take one of these, copy it on 
your typewriter and hand it to your local editor. It will 
tell the people ygu have been to the convention and school 
of business, learning more efficient ways of handling trade 
and so can give them better service. Newspaper men are 
lazier than lumbermen, and if you hand them a good read- 
able story they ’ll be glad to get it, and they ’ll give you a 
column of space you couldn’t buy.’’ 

The first requirement in being a good lumberman is to 
be a good citizen. Next, have a good location. A re- 
tailer remarked that he does not believe in advertising, 
for the big 10-cent stores do not advertise. But if these 
stores don’t spend money for advertising in the usual way 
they do spend it for a good location on the main street 
where people have to go past or thru their stores to get to 
the post office. The local newspapers have proved to be 
the best advertising medium, for they reach exactly the 
people the retailer wishes to reach. 

If advertising were not creative, Mr. Putman said, he 
would not care to.have anything to do with it. But it 
‘alls general attention to profitable investment in build- 
ings and so brings in trade that otherwise would not have 
existed. Automobiles are being advertised not so much 
to take business from one company and to give it to an- 
other as to increase the number of cars sold. A similar 
building campaign would be a fine thing. 

Mr. Putman then gave some sample selling talks, mak- 
ing the points that Mt. Vernon, Washington’s home, is 
built of southern pine and roofed with wooden shingles, 
and that two wings of Independence Hall in Philadelphia 
are roofed with cypress shingles. He gave a demonstra- 
tion of the right way in which to give away souvenirs. If 
a customer has a souvenir thrown at him he’ll think 
you’ve got a lot of them and are trying to get rid of 
them. He should be made to feel that these things are for 
the good friends of the lumberman and that the latter is 
handing them out because he believes they will be ap- 
preciated. Then after giving the souvenir the customer 
will let the lumberman tack a card on the side of the load, 
indicating where he bought the lumber. The retailer if 
he is tactful can get the names of neighbors who are 
thinking of building. 


Plan Books and Bulletins Important 


It is a good thing to have plan books or bulletins of the 
manufacturers’ association to give to the man who comes 
in and is just ‘‘looking around.’’ The Southern Pine 
Association puts out bulletins telling how to build farm 
structures. This is the planting of seed that should 
mean future business. 

Mr. Putman stated that in handling the advertising of 
the Southern Pine Association he wanted to couple it up 
with local advertising. For this purpose the traveling 








men will be supplied with the proof of the advertising to 
be run in national publications the following month. 
They will give copies of this proof to retailers with the 
request that similar ads be run in the local papers. For 
instance, if the association boosts garages the retailers 
will be urged to advertise garages, also. 

The speaker said he was often asked how mach he ad- 
vised retailers to spend for publicity. He said this was a 
hard question that couldn ’t be answered off hand, but that 
on gross sales amounting to $25,000 a year he would sug- 
gest one percent, or $250. He would spend $100 on news- 
paper space, $50 on circular letters, $25 for souvenirs, $25 
for plan books, $25 for sign boards and wagon signs, and 
$25 for donations. He said he would be glad to help re- 
tailers with their advertising to make it easy and effective. 

Kurt C. Barth, of Chicago, made an interesting and 
informative speech upon the subject of ‘‘Creosoting for 
the Retailer.’’ Many of the visitors considered this talk 
to be one of the most valuable of the whole convention be- 
cause of the fact that wood preserving is being recognized 
as a great factor in the campaign for increasing the use 
of wood as a building material. Mr. Barth said at the 
beginning of his speech that creosoting would be perhaps 
the greatest aid in overcoming the prejudice against lum- 
ber. There has been a general belief that lumber is not 
a permanent building material, and this belief has been 
one of the greatest handicaps under which lumbermen 
have had to labor. 

The speaker suggested that lumbermen themselves are 
not using wood as extensively as they might. He men- 
tioned the bearings on which stock is piled, and said that 
this was an excellent place in which to use creosoted tim- 
ber. The wooden silo has given some trouble, both be- 
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cause of careless building and because the wrong kind of 
wood has been used. This is another place where preserva- 
tives have come into good play. 


Preserving Wood by Creosoting It 


The ereosoting of wood has been done for seventy-nine 
years. Coal tar products act as a toxie agent and prevent 
the decay of wood by preventing the growth of fungi. 
There are three creosoting processes in use. The first is 
the pressure process, which is very expensive but very 
effective. It should be used where wood is exposed to 
mechanical abrasion. The second is the open tank process 
which is not a substitute for the first. The third method is 
the brush process. This is economical and increases the 
life of posts and poles very noticeably, and it is especially 
good for lumber used in rural trade. 

Some retailers contend that if lumber is preserved—and 
so made to last longer—less of it will be sold. This is a 
great mistake, for the quicker lumber rots, the less it will 
be used. Lumber comes into direct competition with other 
building materials for which long lasting qualities are 
claimed. Wood preservation is wood conservation, and 
it is to the retailer’s personal interest as well as for the 
public good to promote the conserving of forest products. 
The retailer should begin by promoting brush treatment, 
and as this proves effective the other processes will come 
into favor. As the demand is created wholesalers will 
prepare to furnish wood treated by the pressure process. 

If the farmer has a large building job he can afford to 
make his own open-tank outfit, for if he is to use more 
than 10,000 feet of lumber he will find building his own 
tank to be economical. 

Finally, the retailer should take pains to know the dif- 
ferent grades of creosote oil so that he may recommend 
the right kind for the right place. 


Officers Elected 


The committee on nominations recommended the fol- 
lowing named men, who were elected to the offices indi- 
cated: 

President—C, L. Schwartz, Naperville. 

Vice President—I. D, Vincent, Ottawa. a 

Directors—T. F. Harwood, Bloomington; John Y. Stotlar, 
Carbondale ; C. C, Patterson, Marengo; C. O, Foulde, Macomb. 


Report of Committee on Resolutions 


The report of the committee on resolutions as follows 
was then adopted: 


WHEREAS, The Southern Pine Association felt there was 
a necessity for a revision of the grading rules for yard and 
shed stock; and 

WHEREAS, The members of the Southern Pine Association 
had a sincere desire to consult their retail customers in these 
matters ; and 

WHEREAS, In demonstration of the proof of this desire 
they invited delegations from all the retail organizations of 
the yellow pine consuming sections of the United States to 
attend a conference with their grading rules committee to 
be held in New Orleans last April. 

WHEREAS, The Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association received and accepted the invitation and sent 
a delegation to the conference, therefore be it 

Resolved, By this association in convention assembled 
that we thank the Southern Pine Association for the 
courtesies extended to our delegation while their guests; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation of the spirit 
of codperation shown and the generous consideration given 
to the recommendations of our delegates; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that the 
grading rules committee give further consideration to the 
recommendations regarding the elimination of the italics 
relative to short and odd lengths and the recommendation to 
make cup or warp a defect in southern pine lumber. 

And now that the final words of the twenty-seventh 
annual convention of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association are being said, we of the committee on 
resolutions urge the following to be spread upon our records 
and appropriate copies be forwarded to the parties of 
relevant interests: 

We desire to express our gratitude to the management of 
the Hotel Sherman for the courteous treatment and com- 
fortable accommodations extended to the executive staff 
and to the visiting members of the association. 

We extend to our secretary, Mr. George Wilson Jones, a 
vete of thanks for the practical and profitable program he 
has been so diligent to obtain for us. 

We desire to compliment the several speakers who have 
addressed the assembly for the terse, high class, construc- 
tive ideas set forth in an impressive and conclusive way, 
showing matured thought and sane judgment as well as 
intimate familiarity with the subjects they presented. 

-articularly do we wish to pledge our loyalty to the 
President of the United States in these days of anxiety and 
tribulation with “grim-visage war” staring us in full face, 
and we patriotically reiterate the words ef our gallant 
Decatur, viz: “Our Country! In her intercourse with 
foreign nations, may she always be in the right; but right 
or wrong, nevertheless, Our Country.” 

We desire to congratulate Governor Lowden of our State 
for the patriotic pledge he has tendered to the nation on 
behalf of Illinois and affirm our appreciation of the stand 
he has taken to eliminate the petty political patronage and 
to retain only necessary administrative servants whose 
salaries are directly proportionate to their service. 

It is with profound sorrow and the keenest conscientious- 
ness of our mutual loss that we extend our sympathy and 
comfortings to the bereaved families of our associate lum- 
berman, the late Charles D. Rourke, of Urbana, and our 
zealous champion of the rights of the retail merchant, the 
late Arthur L. Homes, of Detroit. The loss of the jolly face 
and the homely, good natured wit of the one and the sincere, 
strenuous, unselfish devotion of the other to the cause of 
the retail lumber merchant affects us as only that of a 
mutual friend could so claim our consolations. To you each, 
their intimate beloved, we extend our comfortings and 
sympathies as you stand bereaved at their shrine. 

To the retiring officers of the association we extend our 
thanks for the careful, intelligent, and painstaking handling 
of the affairs of the association during the terms of their 


office, 
BE. M. Srornar, 


Cc. G. Haywoop, 
Committee. 


GOVERNMENT WARNS AGAINST EXPORT AGENCIES 


The Department of Commerce has issued a warning 
to American exporters to beware of misrepresentations 
of companies formed for the purpose of acting as ex- 
porters’ agents. The warning points out that with the 
expansion of foreign trade of the United States many 
exporters’ agencies are being formed and are naturally 
advocating their ability to render exceptional service 
to the manufacturer. The Department of Commerce 
was prompted to issue this warning because of the 
advertising publicity given to the organization of some 
of these export agencies, in which the inference seems 
to be conveyed that they are in particularly close touch 
with the foreign trade developing system of the depart- 
ment. 

The department announces that its services are ren- 
dered impartially to all reputable American firms, com- 
panies and individuals. Any statement of a firm that 
‘<The Department of Commerce is extending all the 
help in its power,’’ or declarations of a similar nature, 
means merely that the firm may get the same aid and 
coéperation from the department as any other Amer- 
ican exporter. The department goes further and ad- 
vises American manufacturers to investigate carefully 
the financial status and organization of firms for for- 
eign trade which aspire to handle their business. 

This warning goes on to recite the fact that serious 
damage has been done to the good name of American 
trade in foreign countries by dishonest practices and 
export companies which thru ignorance, financial weak- 
ness, or lack of suitable organization at home and co- 
operation abroad, could not be expected to succeed. 

The warning concludes that no manufacturer should 
be led to believe that he may expect permanent success 
in foreign trade unless he satisfies his customers and 
acquires a high reputation for honest and serviceable 
wares, for ‘‘if the trade is direct, this rests with him- 
self, but if it is conducted thru an export concern it 
is of vital importance to the manufacturer that he as- 
sure himself of the solidity, standing, business ethies, 
and capacity of his agents or representatives, who, in 
a sense, become the custodians of the manufacturer’s 
most valuable asset—his reputation.’’ 
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WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS HOLD THEIR ANNUAL 


Meeting Develops Growing Co-operation of All the West—Grade Standardizing and Lumber Trademarking Furthered 
—Esch Rating Plan Is Condemned—Production Increasing Progressively —State Branches Being Perfected 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 14.—A large attendance making 
possible thoro discussions of matters of importance to 
the industry in the Inland Empire marked the two days’ 
session of the eleventh annual convention of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association that ended here this 
afternoon. Manufacturers of pine lumber from eastern 
Washington, eastern Oregon, Idaho and Montana, the 
territory embraced in the association, were present and 
the sentiment prevalent was one of optimism for the busi- 
ness of the current year. 

Some differences of opinion developed during the pro- 
gress of the meeting that were ironed out and when the 
meeting was concluded the feeling was that the coming 
year would witness still greater codperation among the 
members and more evidence of confidence in one another. 
It was announced that the Oregon members had met in 
Portland, Ore., enroute to Spokane and decided to form 
a local or district association to care for local affairs, its 
members, however, all being members of the parent organi- 
zation. The Montana members have a similar organiza- 
tion. 

A number of recommendations of the secretary, such 
as levying an assessment of 114 cents a thousand on the 
output and contributing it to the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, provided other affiliated associa- 
tions do the same, and standardizing the grade of No. 1 
common, were favorably acted upon. A campaign for 
advertising western pine lumber and trade marking it was 
outlined and placed in the hands of a committee that will, 
without doubt, work it out in the near future. On the 
whole the meeting was a very constructive one and speaks 
well for the painstaking efforts of the secretary, earnestly 
supported by the officers and directors. 

The meeting was held in the Elizabethan room of the 
Davenport Hotel, and was called to order at 10 o’clock 
Tuesday morning by President B. H. Hornby, who, after 
the roll call and the reading of the minutes of the mid- 
summer meeting held last August at Bend, Ore., presented 
his annual address, which practically in full is as follows: 


Owing to many conditions, including a severe winter with 
excessive snows during 1915 and 1916 and shortage of labor, 
logs were not produced in quantity to permit a full capacity 
run of the mills during 1916, automatically producing a 
reduction of lumber and with an increasing demand bringing 
as a natural consequence an advance in price. Threatened 
labor troubles may prevent summer logging to any great 
extent during the approaching summer and may bring about 
just such a condition for this year as prevailed in 1916, 

While all indications point to a continuation of better 
times and higher prices for lumber, we are by no means in 
the clear. I find in my own company’s case in comparing 
figures grade for grade for 191) and 1916 an advance of only 
15 to 17 percent, while all articles and supplies for use in 
mills and camps, to say nothing of labor, have advanced con- 
siderably out of proportion to any increase we have enjoyed, 
such advances running from 25 to several hundred percent, 
in many cases prices being a minor consideration and date of 
delivery the important factor. 

Our membership has shown a satisfactory increase during 
the year, but we hope to see our western neighbors join 
forces with us this year. Thru affiliated association work, 
much good has been accomplished. Much needed iegislation 
thru the proper channels is engaging the attention of State 
legislatures now in session. In Idaho particularly, in which 
State I live and therefore am best acquainted, 2 fair work- 
man’s compensation act, modification of eminent domain 
laws giving lumber and timber companies access to and right 
of ways for their timber, without submitting to the uncertain 
whims of holders of privately owned lands necessary to cross, 
and repeal of present obnoxious tol! tax law are among the 
measures already introduced and, I am informed, have fair 
prospects for passage. 

A loggers’ club has been organized for the purpose of 
bettering conditions in our camps, standardizing camp equip- 
ment and bringing us in closer touch with logging contrac- 
tors ; and it already has a good membership. 

A threatened advance in freight rates east has been 
averted, and a revision of our grading rules has been accom- 
plished, of which you will hear from reports to be presented 
here today. 

_ Several weeks ago, President Downman and several officers 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association came 
west, stopping first in Spokane, where a meeting was called 
to hear plans for a reérganization of that association. Sec- 
retary Cooper and myself attended a meeting called at 
Tacoma for the same purpose, after which the party was 
heard at Portland, Seattle, San Francisco and other cities 
and great interest was manifested in the reports and papers 
presented and each association pledged support in a financial 
way for the National. I believe great good can be accom- 
plished thru the National for we certainly are in numbers 
in this industry sufficiently strong to wield a tremendous 
influence thru codperative effort. At our meeting a committee 
was appointed to confer with delegates from other associa- 
tions to formulate plans for reorganizing the National and I 
hope will find it convenient to attend when that meeting is 
ealled, which I understand will be in Chicago in March. 

To. my mind the most important accomplishment in the 
year has been the restoration of confidence among ourselves 
and I hope this good cpndition may obtain as the years 
roll by. 


Secretary’s Annual Report 


In his annual report Secretary A. W. Cooper expressed 
the opinion that this was a crucial time in the history of 
the association. Thru the reorganization a year ago, a 
real spirit of codperation had been attained as well as a 
far greater degree of mutual confidence. The foundation 
had been laid for doing greater things, and if they were 
not done, the foundation would likely be lost. He told 
of the exhibit of grades and woods at the retailers’ con- 
vention in Minneapolis, and said a quantity of woods had 
been shipped to the National association for various ex- 
hibits. In codperation with the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis., there had recently been started 
some experimental work in dry-kilning western pine and 
Idaho white pine and with the scientific data obtained 








from these experiments the Government hopes to work out 
the problem on a commercial scale by kiln drying experi- 
ments at some of the plants, possibly even erecting a kiln 
for the purpose. He believed the question of properly 
dry-kilning the lumber a serious one, for western pine, for 
example, owes its distinctive value and the position which 
it has in the market to certain inherent qualities such as 
workability, softness of texture ete., but many kilns were 
robbing it of these qualities by rendering it hard, brittle 
and even lifeless, which, if continued, would detract from 
the market position of the wood. 

He told of the work done by a physician of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross Society in instructing the men at the 
samps and mills in first aid for injuries, which work had 
been furthered by the concerns whose men were visited. 
He believed it should be made an association affair and 
all share in the expense and receive some of the benefit. 
As the Red Cross was rather in need of financial assist- 
ance he suggested that the association should help finance 
the work hereafter. He complimented the work of Dr. 
Lipscomb, the Red Cross physician, saying: ‘‘I think 
such work as he did is not only valuable as a reducer of 
the effect of injuries and lost time, but also that it tends 
to interest the men and make them more contented. ’’ 

Taking up the question of trade-marking lumber, Secre- 
tary Cooper referred to several propositions that had been 
made to the association to furnish trade-marking devices, 
and particularly recommended that arrangements be made 
with the McDonough Manufacturing Co., Eau Claire, Wis., 
for the use of its trade-marking machine for all members 
of the association to be paid for on a royalty basis of %4 
a cent a thousand on the present output of the association. 

The secretary touched upon the visit of President Down- 
man of the National association and his party to the coast 
in November, and told of the movement by all the affiliated 
associations to raise their assessments to the National to 
1% cents a thousand for all of its work and of the coming 
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meeting of committees from all these associations to be 
held in Chicago some time in March to consider ways and 
means for reorganizing the National. If this association 
endorsed the plan to contribute 14% cents a thousand it 
must raise its dues to 5 cents a thousand, 

During the last year the traffic department collected 
$12,000 in freight claims, an increase of nearly $5,000 
over the previous year. The department had also tried 
to straighten out many difficulties between carriers and 
shippers, but he believed the only way to get fully satis- 
factory results is to turn the whole matter of routing over 
to the association. In this connection, Secretary Cooper 
said: 

This may seem, at first thought, a rather revolutionary pro- 
ceeding and many members may feel they have some especial 
drag with one or more lines that enables them to get a little 
better service than anyone else. We believe, however, that 
these drags are more imaginary than real and that the rail- 
roads have systematically worked the shippers and that, indi- 
vidually, it is almost impossible for them to get justice at all 
times. We do not believe in railroad baiting, but we do 
believe that a concentration of routing would work wonders. 
The Cypress association some years ago adopted this plan and 
it has worked remarkably well and I doubt whether it would 
even consider returning to its former method of individual 
routing. 

Regarding a change in the grading rules, the secretary 
said: 

We have drawn up a new set of grades for common western 
pine, making a No. 1 common that will include the present 
No. 1 and about 40 percent on the average of the present No. 
2. The No. 2 will be practically the present No. 2 with 
certain pieces from the No. 3 that carry the appearance 
and value. No. 3 will be more of a yard grade than hereto- 
fore, carrying the yard stock type from the No. 4. while No. 
4 will be more distinctly a box grade. We have tried this 
out on various stocks and find that western pine falls very 
naturally into the grades so made, The No. 1 should be an 
excellent grade for the eastern market. We have revised the 
rules covering these changes and are submitting them to you. 

The secretary suggested that when all started together 
in making the new grade of common it be announced in 
some advertising in the trade papers. 


He suggested forming an insurance department. of the 
association with an insurance expert in charge to act 
merely in an advisory capacity and help members by pass- 
ing on their forms and in solving numerous problems that 
arise, but not of course, to enter into the insuranee field. 

In conclusion, Secretary Cooper took up the question of 
advertising. Upon studying the question for some time 
several things struck him rather forcibly. He said: 

First, the production of western pine is increasing and is 
going to increase much more rapidly than that of any of our 
other woods and it is becoming more and more our mainstay. 
This last year 44.8 percent of our production was western 
pine. Estimates for 1917 show it at 50.5 percent and for 
1918 as 53 percent, while next year it will be 177,000,000 
feet greater than 1916 and in 1918, 243,000,000 feet greater, 
White pine is practically at a standstill and our other woods 
show but small signs of an immediate increase of any 
moment. Secondly, western pine has not been gaining any 
ground to speak of in the prairie States and has actually lost 
in many localities because of dealers buying cheaper woods 
and then sticking to them because on the average they are 
cheaper, regardless of quality or merit. Thirdly, ‘this prairie 
farming country is the natural market for the large bulk of 
our common grades of western pine as well as some of our 
selects and we should develop it first of all. Fourthly, all 
the study of the situation we have made indicates that this 
market can be developed by advertising to the farmer and by 
aggressive boosting of our preduct. We have therefore with 
the help of Mr. Botsford, of the Botsford Advertising Co. 
outlined a campaign to cover particularly Nebraska, Towa, 
North and South Dakota, with Colorado, Wyoming, Minne- 
sota and Montana covered to a lesser degree, , 

_Our idea has been to study our principal target and then 
direct our aim at it. Later we can enter other fields, I be- 
lieve, but this is sufficient for the present and as 2 beginning. 
Mr. Botsford will outline the whole plan this afternoon so F 
will only add that I estimate we can count on between 
650,000,000 and 700,000,000 feet of western pine produced 
by association members this coming year and that an assess- 
ment against each member on his western pine cut at 314 
cents would give us the required fund. Let me also ada 
that trade-marking should accompany this advertising cam- 
paign and that we should all call our wood a single name 
In this connection I want to say that at a meeting in Port- 
land, where most of the existing names for western pine 
were represented, everyone agreed to adopt one name and 
bring the matter up at this meeting. I have been in corre- 
spondence with the Government and it has agreed to drop the 
word ‘yellow’ from the official name for our wood. I am 
now urging it to adopt the word “soft”? in place of “yellow” 
and I think it will do so if we officially make it our own 
name and cal] eur wood “Western Soft Pine.” This is a 
name that does not mislead or misrepresent, that is ade- 
quately descriptive, and one we ean make favorably known 
if we will only work together to put Western Soft Pine on 
the map. 


The report af the treasurer showed a balance on hand 
at present of $3,984. There is also in the trade extension 
fund a balance of $77.07. 


Reclassification Case Discussed 


The report on the reclassification case was made by 
Secretary Cooper, in which he touched upon the Esch plan, 
explaining it briefly and declaring it most startling. He 
believed it would work against the development of wood- 
working industries in the western country. The more it is 
looked into, Mr. Cooper declared, the worse it appears. It 
absolutely ignores all commercial considerations that enter 
into rate making. The report follows: 


At cur semiannual meeting last August I made a report of 
the progress of the reclassification case, which took us thru 
the hearing in Chicago. Since that time, there have been 
developments in it that were rather startling. 

After the hearing and after all briefs had been filed, at the 
time of the oral argument before the commission in Washing- 
ton Examiner Esch issued what was termed “Tentative Con- 
clusions” for the classification of lumber and its products. 
This created much adverse criticism even at the time of the 
oral argument and Examiner Esch followed it up with a 
supplementary report further elaborating his arguments, 
These proposals of Examiner Esch are in many ways very 
much like the so-called Peterson plan that was discussed on 
the west coast a few years ago. Mr. Esch argues that in 
classifying lumber and its products the elements of risk and 
value do not enter in sufficiently to become a factor in rate 
making and that consequently car loading is the only basis 
for determining rates and classification. In other words, the 
heavier the car loading, the less per unit is the cost of 
transportation. With this premise, Mr. Esch assumes an 
average tare weight of 35,000 pounds and a lumber loading 
of 50,000 pounds; the gross load is thus 85,000 pounds and 
the ratio of revenue producing load is as 50 to 85. If the 
ear is loaded heavier, the percentage of revenue load is 
increased and if less than 50,000 pounds the percentage of 
the revenue load is decreased. With this as a basis, he pro- 
ceeds to work out a sort of percentage system. The average 
loading of 50,000 pounds is taken as a basis and is to take 
existing rates. If the load is 60,000 pounds, however, the 
rate will be proportionately less and if the load is less than 
50,000 pounds the rate will be increased. Thus on a ship- 
ment to Atlantic seaboard weighing between 30,000 and 40,- 
000 pounds the rate would not be 72 cents but 92 cents, the 
differential being always a percentage one. Mr. Esch would 
thus have no fixed lumber list or lumber classification but 
would have each individual shipment classify and rate 
itself. 

Now the Esch plan is particularly startling to us in the 
Inland Empire; first, because it ignores every factor of rate 
making other than the theoretical cost of hauling an indi- 
vidual load and so establishes a percentage differential that 
must of necessity militate against the long haul as compared 
with the short haul. This would defeat one of the chief 
requisites of the West, which is the establishment of wood- 
working industries near the source of supply of raw material. 
Secondly, it is detrimental to pine or any other lighter wood, 
as compared with heavier woods. Thirdly, it is based on a 
conception of rate making, the next logical step in which would 
be the abolition of grouping or blanketing rates and the 
establishment of a straight mileage rate basis. Finally, it 
is unpractical, we believe, as it ignores the character of 
the carriers’ equipment and would create a demand beyond 
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the supply for large cars and in many instances force carriers 
to supply two cars that would not be loaded full and so 
defeat its own object. 

The more one looks into the Esch plan, the less one thinks 
of it, and we understand the carriers themselves regard it as 
wholly unpractical. At the time Mr. Esch issued his tenta- 
tive conclusions a meeting was hurriedly called in Portland 
which I attended on behalf of this association. It developed 
at this meeting that some of the west coast manufacturers 
favored the Esch plan while others did not. Californians, 
however, both as regards the pine and redwood interests, 
were a unit against it. Mr. Teal, our attorney, also stated 
that he personally opposed it. The meeting finally authorized 
Mr. Teal to ask the commission for a postponement of the 
date for replying to the Esch plan. Shortly after a meeting 
called at Chicago by the National association passed resolu- 
tions against it and asked that the plan be not considered 
unless a rehearing of the case was held. We also authorized 
Mr. Teal to make a similar request on the commission. 
Recently the Coast association passed a resolution asking 
further time to consider the plan altho neither formally en- 
dorsing or opposing it. The lumber manufacturing industry 
is thus far almost a unit in its opposition with the possible 
exception of the west coast. 

We have taken sample shipments at random from different 
months of the year made by seven of our members and applied 
the Esch plan. In all but one case, the average result would 
have been to penalize their shipments altho individual cars 
would have moved at a reduced rate, and this in spite of the 
fact that some of them averaged over 50,000 pounds on all 
cars. The exception about broke even and the average pen- 
alty ran as high as $1.15 a thousand feet averaged on all 
shipments. We believe that the tentative proposals are 
not going to be adopted and certainly not in their present 
form or without a chance for all parties to be heard, but it 
is well to be on guard and prepared to fight them should the 
occasion arise. At present, I think we can do very little 
except to await the next move of the commission. 

At the suggestion of J. P. Lansing, committees of three, 
one from each district, were appointed to consider the 
recommendations made in the different reports. 

David Eecles, of the Oregon Lumber Co., Baker, Ore., 
said that the members of the association from Oregon, 
with the representatives of the Boise-Payette Lumber Co., 
Boise, Ida., met at Portland the day previous, and de- 
cided to ask the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
for permission to form a local organization, such as the 
Montana members have, with an independent secretary. 

H. G. Miller, of Kalispell, Mont., was of the opinion 
that the Oregon manufacturers should have their State 
organization, provided they retained their individual mem- 
bership in the parent organization. 

C. A. Barton, of Boise, Ida., said the Oregon-Idaho dis- 
trict would make between 550,000,000 and 600,000,000 
feet this year, and with its own rate matters and market 
questions to consider he believed it essential that it should 
have its own organization. In fact, the day previous, at 

Portland, the State association was organized. Mr. Bar- 
ton declared they expected to retain their membership in 
the Western Pine association, but must have their own 
local organization. 

David Eecles declared that the Oregon-Idaho district 
is a competitor of Idaho white pine. This fact must be 
recognized by the other members of the association. 

A committee of one from each district was suggested to 
consider the Oregon situation and report at a later session. 


Committees Appointed 


T. A. MeCann asked that a committee be appointed to 
consider the reorganization of the entire association. It 
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was pointed out that the committee to consider the Oregon 
situation could take up the whole matter of reorganization. 

The following were named by the Chair as members of 
the committees: 

Grades—Kenneth Ross, Joseph Stoddard, J. P. McGoldrick. 

Advertising—T. A. McCann, E,. H. Van Ostrand, W. C. 
Lubrecht. 

Nominating—J. P. Lansing, D. C. Eccles, R. M. Hart. 
Minne Marking—Huntington Taylor, C. A. Barton, H. G. 
Miller, 

Reorganization—A. W. Laird, D. C. Eccles, J. P. Lansing. 


Adjournment was then taken for lunch. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


At the afternoon session, an address on ‘‘The Moral 
Obligations of Subscribers to Interinsurance Exchanges’? 
by E. B. Walker, of New York, manager of Wilcox, Peck 
& Hughes, was read by Shepard French, of Seattle, west- 
ern manager of the concern. 

Having worked for over two years among the logging 
camps and mills, Dr. W. N. Lipscomb, of the American 
Red Cross Society, gave the result of his observations on 
first aid work, logging camp sanitation ete. in an earnest 
address in which he cited instances of lack of first aid 
treatment of the proper kind resulting in prolonged illness 


and death. He pointed out the great danger of infection, 
and the lack of proper equipment at camps for first aid 
work. He urged the use of plain, common sense treatment 
as first aid and some knowledge of what to do on the 
part of those in attendance, before the physician arrives. 
Many employees, particularly foreigners, are slow to learn 
what to do from instructions given them. He believed 
foremen and timekeepers should be compelled to learn 
first aid work along with their other duties, because lack 
of it, aside from the humanitarian phase of the matter, 
greatly increases the cost of the industry. One thing he 
mentioned was that no one should be allowed to work at 
an emery wheel unless wearing goggles, and workmen 
should not be allowed to attempt to remove foreign sub- 
stances from the eyes of one another. The greatest effi- 
ciency of iodine is immediately after the injury. It is 
much more efficient than peroxide, tho this is not generally 
known. More trouble comes from injuries on the hand 
because of the great danger of infection. 

Dr. Lipscomb explained the need of lumbermen assist- 
ing the Red Cross work financially hereafter, tho at first 
the work was done gratis. He urged lumbermen to keep 
a physician permanently engaged in this work. His ad- 
dress was exceedingly interesting, as well as instructive, 
and the hope was expressed that there would be time be- 
fore the conclusion of the meeting for a further talk from 
him. 

A plan for advertising western pine was outlined by D. 
M. Botsford, of Portland, Ore. Advertising must educate 
to make the selling easier, and he believed that with the 
many good qualities of western pine with proper adver- 
tising to the consumer its sale would be greatly enlarged. 
He touched upon the value of trade marking lumber so 
that only those participating in the expense of the adver- 
tising could benefit from it. 

‘‘ Advertising of wood as wood only will not increase 
the sale of the wood in which you are particularly inter- 
ested,’’ said Mr. Botsford. He believed an assessment 
of 5 cents a thousand necessary to do the work properly. 
The advertising must also be ‘‘sold’’ to the dealer too in 
his opinion, so that the dealer will know what western pine 
is when he is asked about it. He believed that the same 
advertising concern should not handle the advertising for 
more than one wood, in order to give it the best service. 
The speaker outlined some of the farm papers west of 
the Mississippi River in which he proposed to do the ad- 
vertising. He did not believe it paid to advertise lumber 
to the city man. He also showed sample designs for copy 
for ads in farm papers. The plan called for an expendi- 
ture of $22,000. He pointed out that the only campaign 
for advertising lumber that failed was the fir advertising 
that was done largely in technical papers and magazines 
in the East, where the wood could not be obtained. 

Mr. Botsford was asked a number of questions which he 
answered in detail, at the conclusion of his talk. He 
thought that the white pine advertising that is now being 
done reaches the ‘‘high brow’’ class of consumers rather 
than the farmers, who he believes are the largest users 
of lumber as a class. 

Huntington Taylor, of the trade marking committee, 
recommended making a contract with Gilbert McDonough, 
Eau Claire, Wis., for his trade marking device, provided 
it is coupled with an advertising campaign. The cost is 
14 cent a thousand based on present output of the asso- 
ciation. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


At Wednesday morning’s session the committee on re- 
organization reported, thru David Eecles, as follows: 

The con:mittee on organization has to report that in our 
opinion we have the machinery in our organization sufficient 
to set in proper motion and would recommend that we give 
all departments full consideration, and see that they are all 
active. 

The suggestion as to removal of headquarters is a question 
that should have full consideration, and your committee rec- 
ommends that if we can get the California mills to become 
members, we should offer them as an inducement that our 
headquarters can be removed to Portland, thus enabling 
them to have frequent and easy communication with the 
headquarters. This move more seriously affects Montana 
members but we are advised they are heartily in favor if this 
condition eventually arises. 

Your committee would further recommend that there be a 
more general gathering of the managers and that the man- 
agers make it their business to meet with the sales managers 
and take an active part in seeing that all information which 
affects market conditions is had before changes are made. 
We realize this will bring about better feeling, and after all 
it is the managers who in the end are responsible for the 
welfare of the lumber industry. 

Mr. Laird, speaking on the report, said that the dif- 
ferences between the different sections were more imagin- 
ary than real. The frequent gathering of the sales man- 
agers and managers will help bring about better under- 
standings. The development of the industry in Oregon 
makes necessary occasional meetings at La Grande, Bend 
or Portland. Then, too, meetings will be held in Spokane 
and Montana. Mr. Laird believed that the little differ- 
ences that had developed were all cleaned up and that the 
members would go forth from the meeting more united 
than ever before. . 

The committee will be continued to take up matters at 
various times affecting the organization. David Eecles 
thought that at some future time there should be a meet- 
ing of the association in San Francisco to endeavor to 
create more interest in the association on the part of Cali- 
fornia pine manufacturers. 

E. H. Polleys reported for the committee on grades, 
as its chairman, saying that the committee would make no 
formal report until after the members had visited the 
plant of the McGoldrick Lumber Co. and looked over the 
proposed grades. 

KE. H. Van Ostrand reported for the advertising commit- 
tee that it recommended advertising western pine, with a 
trade mark. J. P. McGoldrick thought that the matter 
should be referred to a committee of one from each district 
with power to act. Advertising had been discussed for 
eight years but nothing had been done. He now thought 


action should be taken.’ He believed a committee should 
be appointed to have the authority to go ahead with the 
advertising and to assess members up to 5 cents a thou- 
sand if necessary. 

Mr. Laird. said he believed every one was in favor of 








contributing to the advertising work of the National asso- 
ciation to advertise wood itself. Western pine, as a par- 
ticular kind of lumber, he thought, should also be adver- 
tised, and he believed it a wise move to have a committee 
named to take up the advertising of western pine, but he 
doubted if the sentiment among members is as yet entirely 
favorable to it. The committee could look into the situa- 
tion carefully and report at the next meeting. 

Secretary Cooper explained the need of advertising 
western pine, and what the manufacturers of other kinds 
of lumber are doing. He believed western pine would be 
left at the post unless it did something. After some fur- 
ther discussion the advertising subject was turned over to 
the advertising committee to handle it with power to act. 

The advertising committee was instructed thoroly to 
investigate the trade marking device, and report regarding 
it as well as the advertising. It will possibly get an op- 
tion on the McDonough device, with the idea of using it if 
it is decided to go into the advertising campaign. 

Election of Offiicers 

The report of the nominating committee was adopted, 
as follows: 

President—-B. H. Hornby, Dover, Ida. 

Vice president—C, A. Barton, Boise, Ida. 

Treasurer—H. M. Strathern, Post Falls, Ida. 

This reélected President Hornby and Treasurer Strath- 
ern. Mr. Hornby spoke briefly, but feelingly, thanking 
the members for the honor again conferred on him. 





A. W. COOPER, OF SPOKANE, WASH.; 


Secretary 


T. A. MeCann, of Bend, Ore., thought in order to make 
the association work uniform the Spokane district should 
have a local organization of its own, similar to Montana 
and the proposed new Oregon district organization, to 
work under the parent association, as a clearing house. 

H. G. Miller, Kalispell, Mont., spoke along the same line, 
advocating three complete district organizations to look 
after local affairs, all coming together in the Western 
Pine association. Several others discussed the subject, 
and it was finally referred to the committee on reorganiza- 
tion, consisting of Messrs. D. C. Eecles, A. W. Laird and 
J. P. Lansing, to report on after the noon adjournment. 

The need of boosting wood thru the National asso 
ciation was outlined by Mr. Laird. He believed the West- 
ern Pine association should assess its members 1% cents 
a thousand and contribute it to the National association 
for its general expenses in fighting the battles of wood, 
provided all the other affiliated associations do the same. 
'Phis was recommended at the meeting in Spokane, in 
November, attended by President Downman and his party. 
A resolution embracing this contribution under these con- 
ditions was unanimously adopted. Adjournment was 
then taken for lunch. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 

The newly reélected president, B. H. Hornby, stated, 
upon calling the meeting to order after lunch, that he had 
just heard that another member of the family, H. C. 
Hornby, of Cloquet, Minn., had been elected president of 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association at Minne 
apolis. He facetiously asked if the association did not 
want to reconsider its previous action and make someone 
else president that it might not be thought a ‘‘ Hornby 
family trust.’’ His suggestion was not taken seriously, 
however. 

T. A. McCann called to mind the pleasant midsummer 
meeting of the association at Bend, Ore., last August and 
said that the Bend lumbermen would be very glad to dup- 
licate the affair next August. This invitation to have 
the next midsummer meeting in Bend was greeted with 
applause, indicating it to be the desire of the members to 
meet there next August. 

The committee on reorganization presented an addi- 
tional report as follows: 

Your committee would report the constitution and_ by- 
laws of our association already provide for district or local 
auxiliary organizations and we recommend that each district 
organize as its local interests demand with the understanding 
that it shall take no action which shall conflict with the 
work of the Western Pine association in the furtherance of 
the large common interest of the entire territory. 

The meeting then adjourned to allow the members to 
take automobiles for the plant of the McGoldrick Lumber 
Co. to look over the grades with George Shields, chief in- 
spector. The afternoon was spent discussing grades and 
particularly the new grade of common. 

In the evening the manufacturers joined with the mem- 
bers of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
which is holding its annual meeting here, in a dinner 
dance in the Marie Antoinette ball room of the Davenport 
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It was the concluding function of the annual con- 
Association. 


Hotel. 
vention of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
A BOX BRANCH FORMED 

A meeting of box manufacturers of the Inland Empire 
was held late Wednesday afternoon, with J. B. Knapp, 
of Portland, Ore., chairman and A. W. Cooper acting 
as secretary. Mr. Knapp is manager of the Knapp- 
Cheney Co. that handles the pine box output of the Shev- 
lin-Hixon Co., Bend, Ore. About 98 percent of the pine 
box output of the territory was represented at the meet- 
ing, and, after some discussion of the box situation which 
was universally stated to be very strong with much more 
of a demand in prospect than can be supplied with the 
ordinary output, it was decided to form a pine box bu- 
reau as a branch of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association and employ a competent box man as secretary 
to devote all of his time to gathering and furnishing 
information for the benefit of members. Messrs. Knapp 


and Cooper were instructed to employ such a man at 
once and have him begin work without delay. 

The office of the box branch will be with the offices 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association in Spo- 
kane. The chairman will name several committees in- 
cluding a committee on terms of sale and their reports 
will be sent to members within the next ten days. «A 
circular asking for information as to stock, orders ete. 
will also be sent out at once. There will be district 
chairmen to call local meetings when necessary as fol- 
lows: Wenatchee distriet—George L. Gardner, Leaven- 
worth, Wash.; L. B. Stoddard, Baker, Ore., eastern Ore- 
gon district; and P, M. cette Potlatch, Ida., Spo- 
kane district. 


NOTES OF THE CONVENTION 
A very interesting explanation of lumber rates, show- 
ing peculiar phases of the charges by different routes 
and into different zones, was made Tuesday afternoon 


by R. J. Knott, traffic manager of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. His talk was illustrated 
by lantern slides showing the matter under discussion 
graphically by the reproduction of maps and charts. 

Dr. W. N. Lipscomb, of the American Red Cross So- 
ciety, who has been doing such excellent instructive work 
in the logging camps and at the mills of the Inland Em- 
pire and on the west Coast for the last two years and 
who gave an interesting and instructive address at the 
Western Pine meeting, will leave the territory for sev- 
eral months on a special assignment. He is to take 
one of the Red Cross ears over the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railroad in conjunction with A. A. Krause, com- 
missioner of safety of the railroad. Dr. Lipscomb ex- 
pects to return in the spring to the first aid work among 
the lumbermen of the Inland Empire and Dr. E, R. 
Green, in the same service, will work among the lumber 
camps of the west Coast. 





ASSOCIATION PLANS AND PERFORMANCES IN BRIEF 


Campaign for Redwood Trade Stimulation Is Started—Hardwood Manufacturers Get Up New Form for Reports—Work 
of the National Manufacturers Made Public—Hoo-Hoo Active 





Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Hotel Chisca, Memphis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 27—New England Yellow Pine Dealers’ Association, 
Boston, Mass. Annual meeting. 

Feb, 27—Lasalle County Lumbermen’'s Club, Clifton Hotel, Ot- 
tawa, Ill. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 28—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, Washington 
Restaurant, Newark, N. J. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 28—-Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Annual meeting. 

March 1—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa. Annual meeting. 
March 1-3—Intercollegiate Association of Forest Clubs, Uni- 

versity of Washington, Seattle, Wash. Annual meeting. 

March 12, 13—Northern Idaho Forestry Association, Spokane, 
Wash. Annual meeting. 

March 21, 22—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meet- 
ing. 

March 29—North Carolina Pine 
Annual meeting. 

April 10-12—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Galvez Hotel, 
Galveston, Tex. Annual meeting. 

April 15-20-—Appalachian Logging Congress, 
Va. 


Feb. 26, 27 


Association, Norfolk, Va. 


Huntington, W. 


May 1-3—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, St. 
Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

June 14, 15—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, 
Ill Annual meeting. 





NORTH CAROLINIANS IN MONTHLY MEETING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 


Norrouk, VA., Feb. 22.—The monthly meeting of the 
North Carolina Pine Association is being held here to- 
day. Twenty-eight members are present and much in- 
terest is manifested. 

Several matters pertaining to legislature pending in 
North Carolina were discussed, such as the workmen’s 
compensation act, forest fire prevention and the ap- 
pointment of a committee to codperate with the State 
geological survey in the regulation of forests. Effort 
is now being made to get the legislature to appropriate 
$20,000 for fire prevention. The records for 1915 show 
that North Carolina in that year was the second State 
in amount of loss incurred thru forest fires. 

The eastern rate advance came in for a long diseus- 
sion and resulted in the appointment of a committee 
consisting of Messrs. Turnbull, Anderson, Persley, Cherry, 
Major and Roper to attend the hearing in Washington 
tomorrow before the suspension board and ask for a sus- 
pension of tariffs, scheduled to become effective on 
March J, on the ground that not sufficient time has 
been given to allow shippers to send out orders taken 
on the present rates. Orders are now booked for sev- 
eral thousand ears that the embargoes and ear shortage 
conditions have prevented manufacturers from shipping. 
The committee going to Washington will also take up 
with the commission the matter of embargoes, which are 
‘ausing much distress among the manufacturers. 

Coastwise shipping conditions also were discussed in 
an effort to correct some abuses now prevailing. 

The committee on arrangements for the annual meet- 
ing, to be held March 29, was appointed, consisting of 
John M. Gibbs, George E. Major, G. J. Cherry. 

The usual delightful luncheon was served by the Monti- 
cello Hotel. A number of visitors:as well as members 
of the association were present. 





ASSOCIATIONS BOOST FOREST CONSERVATION 
PROVISIONS 

C., Feb. 20.—Representatives of the North 
Carolina Forestry Association and the North Carolina 
Pine Association met in this city several days ago and 
conferred on the action to be taken for the passage of 
the bill for the State’s forest conservation now before 
the legislature. The enactment of the necessary provi- 
sions for the conservation of the forests was fully discussed 
in the course of the convention of the forestr y association, 
described in detail on page 52 of the Feb. 3 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

One of the plans decided upon at this last meeting 
salled for the making of a direct personal appeal of each 
of the delegates to each of the senators and district repre- 
sentatives, the purpose being to urge the immediate 
acceptance of the measure. All that is required is a 
provision to finance the operations of the law put into 
effect two years ago. So far the law has not been of much 
service because the appropriations have not been made. 
The special bill now pending would provide the appro- 
priation. At first provision had been made for the annual 
expenditure of $20,000 for forest fire preservation and 
it is still held ample for the requirements. Those who 


RALEIGH, N. 








participated in the special meeting were committees of 
each of the associations, and Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, 
State geologist. 

The statewide stock law, concerning which much was 
said and discussed at the convention referred to above, 
will hardly be taken up at the present session of the 
general assembly, altho the time will soon be ripe for the 
anys of it into law. The figures given out by Chief: 
J. G, Peters, of the State Codperative Forestry Service, 
on ‘tee forest fires in the State the year before last are 
being used by the members from both forestry and pine 
associations in their individual conferences with legis- 
lators. 





ISSUANCE CF HARDWOOD REPORTS POSTPONED 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 18.—There was no issue of the 
sales report of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States this month. It should have 
been ready for distribution Feb. 15. Because of the 
substitution of the open price plan it was considered 
best to omit this month’s issue. The price reports will 
be resumed, it is expected, about March 1, and there- 
after will be issued weekly and in much more detailed 
form. 

Also, the report on stocks on hand and orders on hand, 
which heretofore has been issued the 25th of each month, 
will be omitted this month and will be resumed in March 
with the first issue on the 10th, and monthly thereafter. 
Both these changes follow because of the great amount 
of detail work connected with the introduction of the 
open price plan, which it is hoped to have in effect early 
in March. 

The introduction of the open price plan will be with 
oak, as that is considered the leader in volume and in 
general distribution of all the hardwoods. It also pre- 
sents a greater variation of prices and grades and offers 
the best test of the new plan. 

F. R. Gadd, the assistant to the president of the asso- 
ciation, was in Cincinnati today, passing thru from a tour 
of the hardwood territory, and while here practically 
completed arrangements for the furnishings of the new 
headquarters of the association, which will be opened 
March 1 in the Union Trust Building. He expressed 
himself much pleased with what he saw and heard on his 
trip, and believes that there is a prosperous year ahead 
of the hardwood trade. 





HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION’S INSPECTION 
CHANGES 
The official February (1917) bulletin of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Manufacturers’ Association gives 
among other interesting items of information the an- 
nouncement that the inspection rules committee of the 
association wili hold a meeting March 14, 15 and 16 for 
the purpose of considering possible changes in the inspec- 
tion rules, and recommendations relating to them, these 
to be brought up before the twentieth annual convention 
of the association. The following changes have been 
made in the staff of the inspectors: 
If. I. Roberts, P. O. Box 213, Bristol, Va., 
Warren, in Bristol (Tenn.-Va.) district. 
Joseph S Hamilton, 1041 Walker ‘treet, N. W., Grand 


succeeding T, E. 


Rapids, Mich., succeeding Walter Tillitson in Grand Rapids 
district. 
Arthur A. Wood, Box 424, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., ap- 


pointed deputy national inspector at Sault Ste. Marie, a dis- 
trict heretofore served from other points. 

Changes are also reported in some of the addresses of 
the other inspectors, and members are cautioned to see 
that all: applications for inspection work arg directed 
according to the newly revised list. 





REPORT OF NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION’S ACTIVITIES 

The thoroness that characterized the efforts of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association last year in 
intensifying the growth of general lumber production and 
distribution is emphasized in the report that has just been 
issued to the members of the association from the Chicago 
offices of Seeretary R. 8. Kellogg. In it one finds that 
the association has published and distributed among mem- 
bers a monthly report of lumber production and shipment 
and a summary of business conditions; and that since 
Sept. 1, 1916, it has distributed among codperating asso- 
ciations weekly reports of production, shipments and 
orders. 

Besides codperating with the Forest Service, Federal 


Trade Commission and the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Affairs in matters of vital concern to the lumber busi- 
ness, the association has afforded the manufacturers of all 
kinds of lumber the means of bringing before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission their own interests in the 
reclassification case. Reference also appears as to the 
heavy burden of unjust Federal taxation that would have 
been imposed upon the lumber industry had it not been 
prevented by the effeetive work of President Downman 
and his associates in securing a proper basis of reecogni- 
tion of timberland values. 

The publications of the association include farm and 
engineering bulletins, technical and news letters, deserip- 
tions of teachers’ cottage and garage bulletins, sticker 
stamps and miscellaneous trade issues. These publications 
have been in great demand, and had the National organi- 
zation been in a position so to do many more copies would 
have been distributed than were among the numerous lum- 
ber dealers and users who asked for them. 

The report also goes on to show what the association did 
last year in the way of exhibition work. Models of farm 
buildings, samples of commercial woods and publications 
of affiliated associations were shown at twenty-eight State 
fairs, industrial expositions and conventions, all of which 
were successful. Nearly one hundred addresses on asso- 
ciation work and the manifold uses of lumber were given 
at meetings of lumbermen, architects, engineers, school 
and other public gatherings. The retail service depart- 
ment of the association in particular has been made to 
bring good returns, many dealers having been directly 
assisted in their respective local sales. The report closes 
with a reference as to the association’s publications on 
mill construction buildings, pier and dock construction, 
wood block pavements, fire retardents ete., and to the tests 
that are now being made by an expert, at St. Louis, for 
purposes of incorporating fire-retarding material in shin- 
gle roofs. 





START EXTENSION CAMPAIGN FOR CALIFORNIA 
REDWOODS 

San Francisco, Cau., Feb. 16.—In keeping with the 
campaign plans of the California Redwood Association’s 
trade extension committee, for general trade stimulation, 
the redwood ‘mills have agreed to increase their assess- 
ment from 12% to 25 cents a thousand feet on ship- 
ments. Twenty-two mills are cutting redwood, their 
combined approximate shipments last year being 406,- 
340,000 feet, as compared with the 1915 shipments of 
354,000,000 feet. Because of the geographical loca- 
tions on the Pacific coast, at least 75 percent of the red- 
wood cut heretofore has been consumed in this State. The 
admirable qualities of redwood, which make it practically 
impervious to rot and fire, have gained for it public recog- 
nition. It will be recalled that after the great fire in 1916, 
in this city, the mayor refused to permit even temporary 
shelters to be built of material other than redwood or gal- 
vanized iron. 

There will be in addition to the advertising work, direct 
field representation in the local and Los Angeles districts 
for the maintenance of close and constant communication 
with the architects, builders, dealers and consumers. The 
headquarters of course are in this city. A subcommittee 
for Los Angeles has just been appointed, comprising H. 
W. McLeod, H. P. Plummer and E. A. Goodrich. 

The office of the association is thoroly equipped to con- 
duct the extension campaign on a wide and intensive basis. 
Effective literature has been prepared, and there will also 
be distributed special matter for those fields in which red- 
wood has been flourishing particularly, such as house con- 
struction, caskets and burial cases, incubators ete. 





PLANS OF CENTRAL IOWA RETAILERS 


The annual meeting of the Central Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, to be held in Cedar Rapids, that 
State, Feb. 27 and 28, sets forth in its published pro- 
gram ‘tes itures more entertaining by far than the usual. 
The entertainment features precede the business discus- 
sions and consist of a Hoo-Hoo concatenation at the 
Hotel Montrose, the convention headquarters, at 5 
p.m. of Feb. 27, to be followed at 8 p. m. by the annual 
banquet and at ‘9:30 to quitting time’’ by what is 
characterized as a ‘‘big frolic.’’ 

The business sessions, to be held on Wednesday, the 
28th, will be two, the first to be called to order at 10 
a. m. and the second at 1:30 p. m. Among the attrac- 
tions for the business session are an address by H. R. 
Isherwood, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
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ciation and formerly a yard manager at Sawyer, Wis., fol- 
lowed by C. W. Wassam on ‘‘ Know Your Goods’’ and 
an address on ‘‘The Country Town’’ by Alex Miller. 

The printed announcement, which is signed by W. L. 
Scholfield, president, and O. T. Barry, secretary-treas- 
urer, extends an invitation to the Northeastern Iowa 
association to attend the convention ‘‘and enjoy its 
full privileges in lieu of their convention.’’ There will 
be no exhibits at this convention, which will be the 
twenty-second annual gathering of the association. Reg- 
istration will start on the parlor floor of the Hotel 
Montrose at 5 p. m., Feb. 27, when delegates will be 
furnished with badges. 





SAGINAW ASSOCIATION PURCHASES CLUB 
HOUSE 

SaGinaw, Micu., Feb. 20.—The Saginaw Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association has purchased the Recreation 
Club house at Wenona beach on Saginaw Bay, and will 
provide its members with a place for both summer and 
winter outings. The building was bought from the 
Bay City Recreation Club at a cost of $3,500. 

The club house is already well arranged and furnished 
for the accommodation of the lumbermen, but repairs 
will be made so as to place the structure in the best of 
condition for its opening this spring. On the main floor 
is a large living room with a fireplace, and there are 
also private lockers, dressing rooms, and other attractive 
features. On the second floor there are five bedrooms. A 
pathway leads from the porch down to a dock. The 
committee in charge of the alterations consists of Her- 
man Zahnow, Elmer J. Way, and William E. McCorkle. 

All forms of recreation will be provided ‘at this club 
house. Fine tennis grounds are to be arranged, and 
there will be bathing, boating, fishing, and other summer 
pleasures. In the winter it may be used for a hunting 
lodge. Here Saginaw lumbermen will not only be able 
to enjoy themselves but will also entertain their friends 
and visiting lumbermen. 


~ 


DISCUSS REORGANIZATION OF ASSOCIATION 

Ei Paso, TEx., Feb. 19.—At a meeting of the lumber 
dealers of El Paso, representing twelve yards, held here 
on the night of Feb. 14, the reorganization of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of New Mexico and Arizona was 
discussed. The talk on the subject was at a dinner held 
at Hotel Sheldon, which was well attended. It was the 
consensus of those present that the time has not yet come 
for reorganizing the old association. Albert Stacey was 
president of the association and R. A. Whitlock was see- 
retary at the time it went out of existence. A num- 
ber of matters of interest to the local lumber trade were 
discussed at this dinner, 

The dealers who attended were: Charles Walker, James 
Meece, Robert McAfee, A. A. Jones, Fred Woodworth, 
Neil Sherman, James Webb, G. C. White, C. L. Sitmans, 
KF, A. Henning, J. L. Warren, W. H. Gaston, A. R. 
Redding, Ben Sherrod, W. W. Carroll, L. C. Long, N. H. 
Rheinheimer, Robert Lander, R. W. Long and R. A. 
Whitlock. 





aaa 


SEVERAL HOO-HOO CONCATENATIONS 
SCHEDULED 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 21.—Snark of the Universe Julius 
Seidel left Feb. 19 for South Bend, Ind., where, the fol- 
lowing day, he will address the meeting of the Northern 
Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association in the interest of the organization. 

Secretary-Treasurer KE. D. Tennant returned this week 
from Hutchinson, Kans., where he was the moving spirit 
in a very successful concatenation, at which ten new 
members were inducted and six former members rein- 
stated. 

Coming meetings scheduled include one at Memphis, 
Tenn., on Feb. 26, during the meeting of the Southern 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; one at Cedar Rap 
ids, Iowa, on Feb, 28, on the eve of the annual meeting 
of the Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
and one at Sioux City, Iowa, Mareh 1, during the annual 
meeting of the Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumber Deal 
ers’ Association. 


OHIO CONTRACTORS ORGANIZE 

CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 20.—With an initial membership 
of more than two hundred the Ohio State Association of 
Contractors has been formed and soon will open perman- 
ent headquarters in Columbus. 

The purpose of the organization is to secure uniform 
contracts, specifications and methods of contracting, de- 
velop friendly relations among contractors and do an 
edueational work with members and the public in sub- 
jects pertaining to contracting. 











TEN KITTENS INITIATED 


HUTCHINSON, KAN., Feb, 20.—Ten new members were 
taken into Hoo-Hoo at a concatenation held here last 
Friday night. The ceremonial was put on by Snark 
N. R .Powell, of Ellinwood, Vicegerent Snark of Kansas 
as well; Senior Hoo-Hoo K. P. McFarland; Junior 
Hoo-Hoo ©. A. Sanders; Serivenoter E. D. Tennant, of 
St. Louis, who is also secretary and treasurer of the 
order; Custoecatian Sam Hostettler; Jabberwock Forrest 
McCandless; Areanoper Ross E. Hall; Gurdon Howard 
C. Wilson, and Bojum A. E. Rosecrans. 

During the afternoon visiting Hoo-Hoo and kittens 
were the guests of the local order in a motor tour of 
the city. Following the ritualistic ceremony at the 
Commercial Club rooms Hoo-Hoo and their wives and 
sweethearts were banqueted at the Chalmers Hotel. 
The banquet was enlivened by snappy vaudeville turns 
and a speech by ‘‘Fatty’’? Lewis (A. F, Killick), of 
Kansas City, advertising man for the Dickey Clay 
Products Co. 

The class taken into full Black Catship was: Rudolph 
Dressler, Chase, Kan.; ©. B. Mathis, McPherson; A. E. 
Smith, Red Wing; O. E. Vang, Hutchinson; H. P. White, 
Topeka; T. C. Shea, Chaflin; C. H. Bixler, Brookville; 


J. ‘W. Russell, Plains; J. D. Schmitt, Protection, and 
J. J. Roll, Pratt. 

Among the out-of-town lumbermen and Black Cats 
were K. D. Tennant, of St. Louis; 8. H. Chatten, of 
Kansas City; R. M. Powell, of Ellinwood; J. W. Potter, 
of Turon; J. J. Roll, of Pratt; J. W. Russell, of Plains, 
and A, F. Killick, of Kansas City. 


CANADIANS AND ARGENTINE TRADE 


Exporters Find Competition in Native Lum- 
ber—Prospects for Business Doubtful 





The Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce in 
its weekly bulletin dated Feb. 5 has a lengthy article upon 
the Argentine market for lumber. Evidently, Canadian 
exporters of pine and spruce are not enjoying a very 
good business with the South American republic. The 
article ascribes two reasons for this, the first being the 
extremely high freight rates coupled with the increasing 
use of Brazilian or parana pine, and second the fact that 
building is practically dead today and will not be re- 
sumed to any great extent until after the conclusion of 
the European war and the resumption of immigration. 

The article says: : 

The importation of lumber, particularly Canadian spruce 
and yellow, or pitch, pine from the Gulf ports, has been 
almost a monopoly of six or seven large firms (mostly 
British), possessed of adequate capital for financing and 
freighting ship cargo lots outward and storing and marketing 
the lumber in Argentina, Outward charter rates are 400 to 
500 percent higher than those ruling before the war, and 
one importer has paid as much as $55 per 1,000 feet. This 
increased freight, added to the f. 0. b. value of lumber, is 
just about sufficient to double the c. i. f. cost of the lumber 
in Argentina. 

The writer goes on to describe samples of Brazilian 
or parana pine examined, which according to the article 
is a light, dry lumber with very few knots and not very 
prominent grain. When rough it is ‘‘dusty’’ to the 
touch, but when planed it presents a flat, glossy surface. 
It has a peculiar yellowish pink color, which becomes more 
pronounced toward the heart of the log. This pine takes 
varnishes and stains well and, according to the Canadian 
authority, ‘‘ would probably be a very satisfactory lumber 
were it not for the fact that it can never be properly 
seasoned.’’ The writer continues: 

Importers have described it variously as “restless,* “an 
example of perpetual motion,” and “as active as a dry cell.” 
The wood is very susceptible to atmospheric conditions and 
twists and warps both lengthwise and crosswise. For this 
reason it is thought Brazilian pine will not permanently 
replace Canadian spruce for the particular purposes for which 
the latter has been most used, such as freezing chambers, 
skirting boards, architraves of windows, flooring, and par- 
tition work. At present, however, consumers prefer to put 
up with an inferior wood, rather than pay the higher prices 
necessarily demanded for Canadian spruce. 

The manufacturers of parana pine admit that formerly 
the wood gave little satisfaction because of its tendency to 
warp, but maintain that this was largely due to methods 
pursued in drying it. The largest manufacturer, the 
Southern Brazil Lumber & Colonization. Co., an account 
of whose activities appears on page 63 of the Feb. 17 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, says that by 
seasoning the wood at the mill much of this warping is 
done away with ‘and that parana pine is steadily coming 
into favor with the people of Argentina. The fact of 
the matter is that parana pine seems to be in a position 
really to compete with either Canadian or United States 
soft woods, and especially during the scarcity of deep sea 
bottoms. 

Parana pine is being carried to Argentina by small 
coasting vessels that have been used in bringing sand 
and stone from Uruguay, and yerba mate and coffee from 
Brazil. When ocean rates on Canadian spruce and Amer- 
ican pitch pine began to increase, these small strong 
vessels were put to the work of carrying Brazilian pine 
and are now bringing large quantities to the South 
American market. Naturally, parana pine can be sold 
at a much lower figure than any woods from North 
America and has forced some of the large importers to 
sell stocks, in some instances at a loss and others at cost 
price in order to move them. 

Regarding this feature the Canadian writer says: 

One firm, perhaps the largest importer in Buenos Aires, 
states that it has loSt as much as $30 per 1,000 feet on some 
shipments and that others have had to be sold for the value 
of the freight paid on them. Another firm claims to have 
lost $230,000 on lumber during the last two years. For the 
moment none of the large regular importers is likely to man- 
ifest much interest in bringing down cargo lots of spruce. 
An old-established regular importer of pitch pine and spruce 
estimates that in order to compete successfully with Brazilian 
pine, Canadian spruce should cost f. 0. b. somewhere near 
$19 and $21 per 1,000 feet, with freight charges $15 to $21. 


STATE BUILDING DEPARTMENT IS URGED 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—Recommendations for the 
creation of a State building department, State-wide 
building laws and more uniform building regulations 
for cities and towns thruout the Commonwealth form 
the substance of a report to be considered by the 
State legislature within a few days. This is the report 
of the State building law commission appointed a year 
ago from among members of the legislature to consider 
various proposed uniform State building laws and 
regulations, as previously described at length in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. <A minority report will insist 
that Boston be excepted from any State-wide law, on 
the ground that its building department is already efli- 
cient and more valuable than any State department 
could be. The minority members of the legislative com- 
mittee say that the real reason for including Boston in 
the proposed State law is that some persons, such as 
dealers in materials and real estate men and others, 
have become dissatisfied because the Boston building 





laws are being too honestly enforced, and that these 
objectors would welcome a chance to submit materials 
and plans to a State building commissioner. 

It is stated that the majority report will have the 
approval of the Boston Society of Architects, the 
Boston Society of Civil Engineers and of the board 
of directors of' the Master Builders’ Association, whose 
secretary, William H. Sayward, was chairman of the 
original building law commission whose voluminous 
report and proposed uniform State building code were 
the principal subjects considered by the special legis- 


‘lative committee whose report will now urge the accept- 


ance of such a law in a modified form. 

Of particular interest to the lumber industry of the 
country is the fact that the original proposed uni- 
form State law, which excluded heavy mill construction 
from the proposed first class building districts of 
Massachusetts cities and towns, has been modified in 
this respect by the special legislative commission, and 
is said to permit the best type of mill construction, 
sprinkler protected, in the central sections of large 
communities. 


BILL WOULD AID TRANSPORTATION OF LOGS 

PORTLAND, OrE., Feb. 17.—Among measures enacted 
by the Oregon legislature ended today one act of much 
importance to the lumber industry was the bill introduced 
and championed by Senator Olson, of Portland, declar- 
ing and regulating the powers, rights and duties of cor- 
porations organized to build dams, booms, drive and catch 
logs and timber products therein and for the placing of 
such corporations under the control and jurisdiction of 
the Public Service Commission of Oregon, and repealing 
all laws in conflict with the act. The measure provides 
that -within thirty days after the law goes into effect 
the commission shall provide rules and regulations gov- 
erning the operations of such corporations, ‘‘ which rules 
and regulations shall provide a clear method of identi- 
fication of forest products after being rafted and boomed, 
which said record shall be open for public inspection, 
also penalties for failure to assort and deliver logs, or 
for the loss of the same, and rates are to be provided 
for the service performed, which rates shall be just and 
equitable, depending upon the amount of service per- 
formed and the investment of the driving, rafting and 
booming company in relation to that portion of the 
stream in which the logs.or other wood products are 
placed in the stream.’’ 

It is also provided that before any such corporation 
can do business under the provisions of the act it must 
apply to the commission for a franchise on the stream 
or streams sought to be used by it. Upon the granting 
of such franchise the corporation shall have power to 
construct and maintain all necessary sheer or receiving 
booms, dolphins, piers, piles or other structures neces- 
sary for carrying on the business, provided that such 
sheer booms shall be so constructed as to allow free 
passage between any of such booms and the opposite 
shore for all vessels or for ordinary navigation purposes. 

In fixing the rates to be charged the commission shall 
not take into consideration the value of the franchise 
granted but shall fix the rates solely upon a basis of 
cost of improving the stream for transportation of for- 
est products, and the reasonable cost of performing 
such service. 

Any individual or firm engaged now in the business 
shall have preference right of thirty days to apply for a 
franchise, and all navigable streams shall be deemed 
public highways. Any stream or tributary in the State 
upon which logs ean be floated during certain periods 
of the year is declared to be a navigable stream and 
subject to the granting of the franchise. Upon fran 
chise having been granted the holder may proceed to 
enter upon the stream, remove obstructions and make 
such improvements as are necessary to conduct opera- 
tions. The owners of the adjacent lands shall have the 
right of compensation for all damages sustained by them 
in the recovery of logs or forest products caused by the 
placing of improvements. All forest products shall be 
handled without discrimination as to ownership. It is 
provided that a publie hearing shall be held upon each 
application for a franchise. 

It is believed by lumbermen and loggers here that 
the bill will bring order out of chaos and place the log- 
ging industry on a solid foundation so far as the trans- 
portation of logs by water is concerned. 


NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as 
follows: 








Delivered at 


Article Quantity Navy Yard Sch. 
ASR,  WRNGwi..0 cee T2000 feet... . Various vccccese 754 
Basswood ..........120,000 feet.... Boston, Mass... .754 
Cedar, white........104,000 feet....Various ........ T54 
Cypress, boat bldg.. Miscellaneous ..Charleston, S. C..754 
Bir, DOagliases ccs. 4 spars........Mare Island, Cal..755 
ii | ra o4,000 Teet......25 Brooklyn, N. Y....754 
Lignum-vitae .......85,000 pounds... Various ........ 754 

.Mahogany, African or 

SS err . Miscellaneous .. Norfolk, Va..... 754 
Mahogany, Cuban...4,000 feet...... Boston, Mass....754 
a Ss are? 5,000 feet...... Washington. D, C.754 
Oak, quarter sawed; 

sound, white...... Miscellaneous ..Various ........ 754 
Pine, North Carolina ; 

Virginia; white, 

WEE 4 60:4 ces we Miscellanéous .. Various ....... 
Pe an ads edesess -10,000 feet. .... Washington, DPD, €.7 
Redwood, seasoned... 80,000 feet..... Boston, Mass....75? 
Spruce, southern....15,000 feet..... Washington, D. C.754 
Timber, SS-foot long. 2 pieces........New Orleans, La..754 


ODD LDLD LDL LILI OI 


A RECENT consular report on the forest resources of 
Nicaragua points out that that country has a large num 
ber of tropical woods eminently suitable for cross tie 
purposes, most of them having a life of 8 to 10 years in 
road beds without ballast and averaging 10 to 12 years 
in ballast without treatment. It is estimated that ties 
of American standard size can be delivered at 30 to 40 
cents a piece, not including export duties. 
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SEEKS TO RELIEVE RAILROAD CONGESTION 





Time Limit for Return of Cars Is Extended—The 
Status of Embargoes 


[By ODELL] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 19.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today issued an order making ef- 
feetive March 15 instead of Feb. 21 its order of Jan. 
18, announcing new rules for the return of coal and 
certain other classes of cars to the lines which own 
them. 

The modification of this order amounts only to an 
extension of the time limit for a period of three weeks. 
In all other respects the order stands. In making 
this modification the commission acted for what its 
members believe to be the best interests of all parties 
concerned—the carriers, the shippers and the consum- 
ing public. The extension of time of the effective date 
was made necessary in part by the unprecedented gen- 
eral traffic congestion in many large railroad centers, 
which occasioned the issuance of orders for a general 
embargo by the car service commission of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. 

While the freight congestion undoubtedly is serious, 
signs of improvement already are apparent here and 
elsewhere. Numerous complaints have been received 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and by the 
railroads’ commission. One of the latest of these was 
filed by A. G. T. Moore, assistant secretary of the 
Southern Pine Association, who was in the city on other 
maiters when the railroads, in codperation with the 
Federal Trade Commission, announced the embargo. 
Mr. Moore advised both bodies that the embargo is 
working great hardship on the lumbermen of the 
country. 

It is freely predicted here that the transportation 
situation will clear up in the near future. While the 
German U-boat blockade has been blamed for a large 
part of the congestion, as a matter of fact it has held 
few ships in American ports except those of the Amer- 
ican line and transatlantic tankers. The British and 
allied ships have been sailing about as usual, and as 
many as twenty-one cargo vessels have arrived in the 
port of New York within a period of twenty-four hours. 
All these ships will clear just as soon as they are loaded. 

Another significant feature about the ocean shipping 
end of the embargo situation is the fact that in the 
port of New York the average number of ships at the 
docks every day since Feb. 1 has been only slightly 
smaller than for months before the submarine blockade 
decree went into effect. 

From the official viewpoint here, judging from the 
best information obtainable, weather conditions were 
much more largely responsible for the situation which 
called for the laying of a general embargo on the big 
eastern trunk lines. One thing the embargo was de- 
signed to accomplish was the movement of thousands 
of empty cars of various classes from the big eastern 
roads to the West and South, and these have been run 
out in trainloads. More are following as they are un- 
loaded in the East. This is one of the drastic measures 
adopted to get box cars and other cars out of the con- 
gested districts to the roads which are short in rolling 
stock thru the failure of their connections to return 
their equipment. 

The process of clearing their tracks of loaded cars 
has proceeded rapidly on most of the congested roads 
since the embargo was placed late last week. While 
it will be some time before conditions again are ap- 
proximately normal, noticeable relief already has been 
shown on most roads. 

Railroad officials wish the shippers of the country 
not to get unduly excited over the embargoes. They 
are not a new thing in railroading, and have been 
frequently resorted to during the last two years. lor 
example, the. New England lines have had one embargo 
after another for a year past. Other roads have laid 
temporary embargoes from time to time as traffic condi- 
tions warranted. An embargo is declared to be a sort 
of traffic medicine and usually has proved efficacious in 
relieving congestion. 

Traffic congestion on the railroads of the country 
may play an important part in the course to be followed 
by President Wilson in the delicate international situa- 
tion growing out of the U-boat blockade. American 
ships, with a few exceptions, remain at their docks. 
President Wilson did not contemplate that the ships 
flying the stars and stripes would ‘‘intern themselves’’ 
when he went before Congress and announced he was 
breaking off diplomatic relations with Germany. Mr. 
Wilson is expected to go to Congress any day and urge 
that he be given specific authority to arm American 
merchant ships with naval guns and furnish gunners 
for them if need be. He also is expected to ask for 
general authority to take any action which he may find 
necessary adequately to protect American lives and 
property on the high seas, and for a large lump-sum 
appropriation, probably at least $150,000,000, to defray 
expenses and build up the navy quickly in order to be 
better prepared for any eventuality. 

President Wilson does not want war. His cabinet 
does not want war and Congress is overwhelmingly 
against war. It is believed that Congress will back 
the President in any step which he may take short of 
actual war. Should the extreme step later be made 
necessary the circumstances will be so clear-cut that 
any division of sentiment will be relatively unimpor- 
tant. 


SUSPENDS PROPOSED TARIFF INCREASE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 21.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today suspended until June 25 an item in Agent 
KE. B. Boyd’s tariff I. C. C. A-763 proposing an increase of from 
2% to 8% cents per 100 pounds on cedar posts, poles and 
piling in carloads from East St. Louis, IL, to Missouri River 
points, on shipments originating in Tennessee, Kentucky, Ala- 
bama, Georgia or Virginia. The present rates are 9 and 10 
cents and the proposed rate 12.5 cents. 





PROTEST AGAINST REHEARING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 19.—The Inman-Poulsen Lumber 
Co, and other concerns interested have filed a protest against 
the rehearing petitioned for by the Southern Pacific Railway 
Co. and the Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association in 
the case recently decided in the interest of Portland ship- 
pers. The decision of the commission in this case created a 
good deal of a furore among lumbermen in Oregon and north- 
ern California. The commission held that the differential of 
7% cents per 100 pounds on shipments of lumber from Port- 
land to specified California points was unduly discriminatory 
and directed its removal. 

In asking for a rehearing, the Southern Pacific called atten- 
tion to the fact that in the group with Willamette Valley 
mills are mills in the southern part of the State, and that the 
commission’s order would prevent the carrier from making a 
different rate from Grant’s Pass and Glendale than is applied 
from Portland. 

The Southern Pacific also pointed out that the commission 
was in error in stating that Portland and Willamette Valley 
have the same rate from points east of the Oregon-Idaho State 
line on shipments into Idaho-Utah territory. 

According to the Inman-Poulsen Co., neither of these facts 
should change the commission’s decision in this matter. 

“The defendant has seen fit,’ states the protest, ‘‘to estab- 
lish a group including all of the mills in the Willamette Valley 
and those at Glendale and Grant’s Pass and on the Tillamook 
Branch as far as West Timber. In fact, this group extended 
right up to the city limits of Portland on both the main line 
and the branch lines of the Southern Pacific. Practically the 
only producing point in the State on the line of the defendant 
company was the city of Portland. At the time the com- 
plaint was filed the differential against Portland was 7% 
cents. The law requires that any group be made a reasonable 
one, 

“Defendant's reference to the mills at Glendale and Grant's 

‘ass is simply an excuse for a rehearing and is not, we 
submit, suggested at this time in good faith. 

“As to the statement of the commission that the rates east 
of the Oregon State line are the same from the Valley as from 
Portland, this is admittedly error. This is evidently an over- 
sight on the part of the commission, as there was no evidence 
to sustain such statement. But we suggest that it is abso- 
lutely immaterial.” 





ISSUES SUSPENSION ORDERS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today issued an order vacating its order of Oct. 
3, Suspending the effective date of schedules in F. W. Gomph’s 
tariff, I. C. C. 271, which proposed increased rates on box 
shooks from Idaho points. The railroads involved in this 
proceeding, docketed as I. & S. No. 942, subsequently filed a 
new tariff canceling the rates against which shippers had pro- 
tested. 

The same action has been taken by the commission in T. & 
S. No. 898, involving new weighing rules proposed in a tariff 
filed by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway in I. C. C, 
No. B-3210. The carrier has since filed a tariff canceling the 
new rules. 

In another order the commission has discontinued the pro- 
ceedings in I. & S. No. 985—Lumber to New Mexico Points 
(No. 2), announcing that good cause appears for this action. 

At the request of complainant, the commission has dis- 
missed Docket No. 8698—Forester Lumber Co. (Ine.), v. 
Southern Railway Co. et al. . . 








ASSIGNMENT OF CASES FOR HEARING 
ANNOUNCED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb, 19.—Assignments of lumber 
cases for hearing have been announced by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as follows: 

No. 9386—Tunis-Cockey Lumber Co. vs. Live Oak, Perry 
& Gulf Railway Co. et al—at Philadelphia, March 8, before 
Examiner Settle 

No. 9428—Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Association 
et al. vs. Virginia-Carolina Co. et al.—at Asheville, N. C., 
March 20, before Examiner Gartner. 

No. 9260—DBeekman Lumber Co. vs. Louisiana Railway & 
Navigation Co. et al—at Kansas City, Mo., March 17, be- 
fore Examiner McCawley. 

No. 8978—Honaker Lumber Co. et al. vs. Norfolk & West- 
ern et al.—at Washington, Feb. 26, before Examiner Gerry. 

I. & S. No. 988—Lumber to Montana (No. 2)—at Des 
Moines, Iowa, April 16, before Examiner Flynn. 

I. & S. No. 1003—Silo Material from Arkansas—at Little 
Rock, March 12, before Examiner Money. 

No. 9288—Richwood Lumber Co. et al. vs. Frisco—at Kan- 
sas City, March 17, before Examiner Hagerty. 








COMPLAINT DISMISSED 


WASHINGTON, D,. C., Feb. 19.—In a decision handed down 
today the Interstate Commerce Commission dismissed a com- 
plaint filed by the Diamond Lumber Co., of Green Bay, 
Wis., against the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Co., in which reparation was sought on numerous carload 
shipments of logs from Spur 294 and Peck’s Spur, Mich., 
to Green Bay. The commission holds “that the rates charged 
are not shown to have been unreasonable; that they were 
unduly prejudicial to complainant, but that there is no 
proof of resulting damage.” 

The shipments moved at a distance scale rate of 3.1 
cents per 100 pounds. Charges aggregated $3,158.50. At 
the time of movement a rate of $3 per 1,000 feet minimum 
ecarload 4,000 feet and minimum trainload twenty cars was 
in effect. At this rate charges to complainant would have 
aggregated only $2,100.36. Reparation was asked on this 
basis. Tariffs of defendant provided for the establishment 
of the $3 rate from intermediate points on one day’s notice, 
Complainant claimed to have requested this rate months in 
advance of the movement, but defendant failed to receive 
the written request, according to the record. ‘The lower 
rate has since been established from the points of shipment 


involved, thus removing the discrimination. No evidence 
was submitted in support of the alleged unreasonableness of 
the rate, according to the commission’s opinion. No specific 
damage having been shown, the commission holds that com- 
plainant is not entitled to reparation. 

An order has been issued by the commission directing the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha and Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul railroads to pay M. H. Bekkedal, on or 
before April 1, $2,430.60, with interest at the rate of 6 per- 
cent from Oct. 1, 1914, as reparation on various carload 
shipments of lumber from Couderay, Wis., to Boscobel and 
other points in Wisconsin via interstate routes, 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION NOTES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 19.—In a decision handed down 
in Docket No. 8503—Sand Point Lumber & Pole Co. et al., v. 
Great Northern Railway Co.—the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission finds that rates applied on certain shipments of cedar 
posts and lumber from points in Washington and Idaho to 
destinations in Montana and North Dakota, while not un- 
reasonable, were unjustly discriminatory. The discrimina- 
tion has since been removed. In the same decision the com- 
mission finds that Hogan & West were charged an unreason- 
able rate on a carload of lumber shipped from Springston, 
Ida., to Antelope, Mont. ‘The defendant is directed to estab- 
lish, effective on or before May 1, a rate from Springston to 
Antelope that shall not exceed the rate from Spokane to that 
point by more than 2 cents per 100 pounds. 

Combined with the Sandpoint case also are complaints filed 
by Orrin S. Good, the Spokane Lumber Co. and Lindsley 
Brothers Co. Complainants charged that the rates charged 
on numerous shipments of cedar posts and lumber shipped 
from points in Idaho and Washington to points on the so- 
called Plentywood and Snowden branches of the Great North- 
ern Railway in the eastern part of Montana, and to Alexander, 
N. D., on a branch leading from the Snowden branch, during 
the two-year period immediately preceding the filing of com- 
plaints, were unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. 

The commission says: “With the exception of the rate 
from Springston, Ida., the rates in issue are the same as the 
rates on cedar posts and lumber from Spokane, Wash., to the 
destinations in question. The Spokane rates to the junction 
points between the two branches and the Great Northern's 
main liné were and are 33 cents; to points on the Plenty- 
wood branch 36 cents, and to Lambert, Mont., on the Snow- 
den branch, and to Alexander, 34 cents. When the shipments 
moved 33-cent rates applied on mixed carloads of lumber and 
pine doors to the junction points and also to the branch line 
points. This adjustment made it possible to obtain the junc- 
tion point rate on a carload shipment of lumber to a branch 
line point by placing two or more pine doors in the car. The 
branch line rates on mixed carloads of lumber and doors have 
since been increased to the level of the rates on lumber in 
straight carloads. 

“There were no doors in these shipments, and charges were 
collected at a rate of 36 cents to points on the Plentywood 
branch and at a rate of 34 cents to points on the Snowden 
branch and to Alexander. The discrimination complained of 
was alleged to result from the fact that complainants’ larger 
competitors, who manufacture doors, could include them in 
their carload shipments of lumber and obtain a lower rate 
than that available to complainants on straight carloads of 
lumber. The Great Northern stated that the maintenance of 
the rate on mixed carloads and doors lower than the rate on 
lumber was the result of an error in tariff publication which 
had now been corrected. 

“We find that the rates assailed, except the rate from 
Springston to Antelope, are not shown to have been or to be 
unreasonable.” 


EXPLAINS REOPENING OF SHREVEPORT RATE 
CASE 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Feb. 19.—At a public hearing held here 
recently at the Chamber of Commerce headquarters, Assistant 
Attorney General W. M. Barrow, of Baton Rouge, gave 
assurance that the attorney general’s- department will stick 
to the end with the Shreveport-Texas rate case, and assur- 
ance was also given that the State commission was not 
going to abandon the fight. Mr. Barrow was here for the 
purpose of explaining why he and the State eommission, for 
which he is counsel, did not oppose the reopening of the 
Shreveport-Texas case which was ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to be reheard next month. He said 
that the new hearing would not apply to the principles al- 
ready laid down in the case, and also said that the rates 
originally ordered would stay in effect during the new pro- 
ceedings. He said that the filing of a supplemental petition 

*by the Shreveport interests, which filing he opposed, opened 
the way for the reopening of the case, and that it would 
have been useless to oppose the reopening, which was applied 
for by the Texas interests. Mr. Barrow referred to an 
application recently filed by the Louisiana railroads for 
authority to raise intrastate rates in Louisiana, and said 
that in some instances the proposed advances ranged from 
50 to 200 percent. It has been estimated that the advances, 
if all granted, would add $15,000,000 annually to the car- 
riers’ revenues. The legislators have agreed to a_ special 
allowance of $10,000 for the State railroad commission to 
investigate the application. 








PROTEST AGAINST FREIGHT RATE ADVANCE 


JACNSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 19.—A vigorously couched 
telegram, reinformed by a still stronger letter, went for- 
ward today from the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associa- 
tion to the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washing- 
ton, protesting against the 5-percent freight rate advance 
scheduled to become effective March 1, and praying for 
its suspension. In addition to these two communica- 
tions, signed by President W. Frazier Jones, members 
of the association, to the extent of practically the entire 
membership, are registering individual protest. 

Specifically outlining some of the main reasons for 
asking for this suspension, President Jones says in his 
communication : 


The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, a list of whose 
members is also attached hereto, respectfully petition your 
commission to suspend the above tariffs pending the usual 
investigation. 

Our members have on their books a large accumulation 
of orders which were taken on the present rates of freight, 
but which they have been unable to ship on account of the 
carriers’ failure to furnish equipment, and on account of 
the numerous embargoes, some of which have been in effect 
for months against points of destination in the East, and 
to permit the increased rates published as effective March 
1 would result in further serious losses to the lumbermen 
who have already been seriously affected on account of the 
curtailment of their shipments due to car shortages and 
embargoes. 

At the present time, the eastern railroads are enjoying a 
period of prosperity they have never known before, and 
have more business than they can handle, and we feel, 
therefore, that advances in lumber rates just at this time 
are unwarranted and unjust. 
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HARDWOOD RATES FROM ARKANSAS POINTS 
ADVANCED 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., Feb. 19.—The increase of 11% cents, 
or from 25 to 26% cents per 100 pounds, on shipments of 
yellow pine and hardwood lumber from Little Rock and 
Arkansas stations to points in the Omaha group, became 
effective Feb. 15. This increase followed a decision by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Nov. 8, applying to ship- 
ments from Arkansas, Texas, Mississippi and Louisiana to 
Missouri, South Dakota, Nebraska and Iowa. 

Approximately 150 carloads of lumber manufactured in 
Little Rock can not be shipped to the East on account of 
the embargoes by eastern railroads. L. C. McDonald, man- 
ager of the Arkansas Traffic Association, says the conditions. 
are becoming alarming, and unless relief is secured soon the 
lumber business of the South will be seriously crippled and 
many mills will be forced to close. It is an unprecedented 
condition. 





JOIN FORCES IN FIGHTING PROPOSED RATE 
INCREASE 

SaGINAW-Bay Ciry, MIcH., Feb. 20.—Saginaw and Bay 
City have joined forces in fighting the proposed advance of 16 
percent in freight rates from these two cities to points in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and western New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. It is claimed that this increase will give other manu- 
facturing cities in Michigan an unfair advantage over Sag- 
inaw and Bay City. Lumber manufacturers as well as other 
concerns are vitally interested in the matter. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended the tariffs and will hold 
a hearing in Chicago, March 1. 

John T. Ross, traffic manager of the Saginaw Board of 
Trade, is representing both cities, and in order to secure essen- 
tial information has requested all shippers to reply to the 
following questions: 

What are your three principal competitive shipping points 
in Michigan ? 

What are your five competitive destination points in the 
States referred to above? 

Thru what Ohio and Mississippi River junction points does 
the bulk of your product move when destined into the South 
and into the West? 

Ystimate your total tonnage of every description, except to 
and from the Atlantic seaboard. 
SABA PDP LILI LI IDE 


PRODUCTION OF SAWMILLS INCREASES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—The production of the 
sawmills of the United States in 1916 was approximately 
11.2 percent greater than in 1915. This estimate is based 
on incomplete reports received by the United States 
Forest Service in connection with its census of lumber 
production, which is being taken in codperation with the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

In a preliminary statement, the Forest Service says: 

About 32,000 sawmills are on the mailing list of the Wash- 
ington office of the Service and several thousand more on the 
lists of the six district offices in the western States. Of the 
mills in the eastern part of the country, approximately 65 
percent had reported up to February 15. 

The following table gives the reported cut of lumber in 
1915 and 1916 by 704 identical sawmills, arranged by prin- 
cipal producing States. Each one of these mills cut more 
than 5,000,000 feet of lumber either in 1916 or the preceding 
year. In the last column of the tabulation is shown the 
increase or decrease in the reported State cut: 

Per cent 
No. of Cut1915. Cut 1916 Increase + 





State Mills M feet M feet Decrease— 
ee 95 2,386,656 2,493,189 + 4.5 
SRERIIS) (faa ass,pceos edhe ess 47 1,065,156 1,121,702 + 5.5 
pS 43 837,098 894,454 + 6.9 
Mississippi ........ 45 990,930 1,152,137 +416.3 
POD BING 6 ob i6 0 oe 6 as 2% 332,646 401,812 +20.8 
TMBOMED 020 650: 60's 6 53,264 48,994 — 8.0 
ROMINA coc. o28 es ier ee 10 127,710 147.981 +15.9 
MTNA 55546) 474-6 win cao 29 496,068 510,894 + 3.0 
i. 8 92,642 98,709 + 6.5 
North Carolina..... 24 237,098 279,1€3 +17.7 
South Carolina..... 15 267,214 281,657 + 5.4 
DRIGHIGAD S565 oo ss: 45 592,581 589,902 — 0.5 
Wisconsin ........ 53 808,431 837,445 + 3.6 
Minnesota ........ 18 493,803 607,570 +23.0 
eee 19 202,705 229,911 +13.4 
[RN 51 1,205,712 1,381,684 +4+14.6 
Washington ....... 97 2,481,742 2,828,501 +14.0 
WI 5 oso 9-3'5 50:50 18 516,452 589,720 +14.2 
i), re 7 212,862 259,508 +21.9 
Cauitormta: ...<.s0.5..< 48 976,410 1,221,742 +25. 
TUBE) sie e-9-0 5.<'00 4 74,0238 88,870 +: 
New Mexico....... 4 37,194 51.484 +: 
Totals........704 14,488,397 16,116,929 + 





For the United States as a whole the increase in production 
as shown is 11.2 percent. For the eastern States alone the 
increase was 7.9 percent, and for the other States shown 
the increase was 16.7 percent. 

Taking the estimated total production of 38,000,000,000 
feet in 1915 and applying the computed percent of increase 
to the output of 1916 the cut for the year becomes 42,500,- 
000,000 feet, or within 3,750,000,000 feet of the record 
production of 46,000,000,000 feet in 1907. 





GREEKS LIKE QUALITY OF AMERICAN LUMBER 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 19.—Consul A. B. Cooke of 
Patras, Greece, writes that the Greek users of lumber 
are very favorably impressed with the quality of the 
American product that has been exported to Greece in 
large quantities since the beginning of the European war. 
Prior to the war the principal supplies of lumber were 
drawn from Austria-Hungary. During 1915 and the first 
half of 1916 the Greek lumbermen bought large quantities 
of both lumber and staves in the United States, but during 
the last six months of 1916 the quantities purchased were 
less because of the sharp advance in ocean freights, in- 
surance and other costs connected with transportation. 
For example, the ocean freight amounted to three or four 
times the original cost of the lumber and staves on the 
American market, so the importers started looking for 
a source from which lumber might be secured at less 
cost. The result of this investigation was that during 
the latter part of 1916 much lumber was imported from 
Spain, largely for currant cases and barrels. The Spanish 
lumber was a species of elm and a species of poplar, and 
was brought to Greece by small sailing ships either as 
heavy flitches 6 feet long or in boards of the same length. 
The use of this lumber in staves and boxes has shown 
that it is not as satisfactory as the American product 
and it is believed that with the return of normal condi- 
tions American lumber and staves will once more in- 
crease largely in use in Greece. 
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WILL NOT OBJECT TO EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


Lumbermen, Tho Feeling Proposed Levy Unjust, Bow 
to Exigencies of the Times 





[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—Because of the delicate 
international situation which has developed following 
the break in diplomatic relations between the United 
States and Germany, the lumber interests of the coun- 
try have decided not to place any obstacles in the way 
of the proposed excess profits tax, which is a feature 
of the emergency revenue bill now under consideration. 
From the outset lumbermen have felt that this tax is 
not a just one, in view of the fact that the Federal 
Government already is collecting a corporation tax, an 
income tax and an estate tax. At the same time, there 
has been no formal opposition by the lumber interests. 

Representatives of interests holding large bodies of 
timberland came to Washington with the intention of 
having the language of the excess tax provisions freed 
from ambiguity and were successful to some extent. 
The thing they more particularly desired was that the 
bill specify that the value of timberlands is to be esti- 
mated for purposes of taxation on their value as of 
March 1, 19138, and not based on the price paid for the 
lands when they were bought. This would make it 
harmonize with the income tax law. 

This limitation was discussed with Chairman Kitchin 
of the House committee on ways and means, who 
evinced a friendly interest, but pointed out that it 
would entail a tremendous amount of work. Leaders 
of the Senate committee apparently took the same 
view, and a decision was reached not to press the point 
in the face of the international situation, since an at- 
titude of direct antagonism to any feature of the bill 
designed to raise much needed revenues might read- 
ily be misunderstood. 

“The bill proposes ‘‘a tax of 8 percent of the amount 
by which such net income exceeds the sum of $5,000 
plus 8 percent of the actual capital invested.’’ This 
means that before the excess profit tax is applied corpo- 
rations or partnerships may deduct $5,000, plus 8 
percent of the capital actually invested. As it passed 
the House the provision contained the word ‘‘and,’’ 
and the word ‘‘plus’’ was substituted on the theory 
that it made the meaning clearer. 

Section 202 of the bill, which defines what is meant 
by capital invested, reads: ‘‘That for the purposes of 
this title, actual capital invested means (1) actual cash 
paid in; (2) the actual cash value of assets other than 
cash at the time such assets were transferred to the 
corporation or partnership, and (8) paid in or earned 
surplus and undivided profits used or employed in the 
business; but does not include money or other property 
borrowed by the corporation or partnership, whether 
evidenced by bonds or otherwise.’’ 

This language is somewhat clearer than that used in 
the bill as it passed the House, and the exemption of 
bonded indebtedness was added by the Senate com- 
mittee. 

The Treasury Department has submitted to Congress 
an estimate that the total disbursements required for 
the next fiseal year will be $1,368,445,910. From this 
staggering total may be deducted $60,748,000 for the 
sinking fund of the Treasury, which is a matter of 
bookkeeping, and the $325,355,820 carried by the post- 
office appropriation bill, all of which probably will be 
refunded in the shape of postal revenues. 

The fact that the preparedness program is to blame 
for the bulk of the big increase in Government ex- 
penditures is clearly shown by these figures. The ag- 
gregate appropriations for the army and navy in the 
fiseal year ended June 30, 1914, were $258,920,802.64. 
For the current year the expenditures will aggregate 
$613,586,890.93. The pending measures carry an aggre- 
gate of $777,564,784.39 for the year beginning July 1, 
next, which does not include any expense incident to 
Mexico. Furthermore, Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
is seeking a lump-sum appropriation of $150,000,000 to 
be used in speeding up naval construction, in perfecting 
the aviation service, building additional submarines 
and generally putting the navy in readiness for any 
emergency. 

In view of the tremendous expenditures immediately 
ahead of the nation for preparedness measures, Senator 
John W. Weeks of Massachusetts, himself a banker and 
business man, has introduced a substitute for the Sim- 
mons revenue bill. Mr. Weeks would authorize the 
Seeretary of the Treasury to issue $766,945,460 in 3 

percent bonds, redeemable at the rate one one-twentieth 
annually for twenty years. In this way he would throw 
part of the preparedness expense on the present and 
part on the next generation. Mr. Weeks’ plan includes 
the entire elimination of the proposed excess profits tax 
and the inereased estate tax. 

A special preparedness fund is provided for in the 
Weeks bill similar in purpose to that contained in the 
Simmons measure, but composed entirely of funds to 
be derived from the sale of the bonds mentioned above. 
This fund would contain $400,000,000 under the Weeks 
plan. From the sale of these bonds Senator Weeks’ 
bill provides for reimbursing the Treasury for its ex- 
penditures on account of the Mexican situation; for the 
construction of the Alaska railroad; for the construc- 
tion of the Government armor plate and nitrate plants; 
for the purchase of the Danish West Indies; for the 
expenses of the Shipping Board, and for the redemption 
of the outstanding bonds of the original Spanish war 
loan, amounting to upward of $63,000,000, 


The plan proposed by the Massachusetts senator 
also would leave untouched the additional revenue de- 
rived from the revenue act passed last year, amounting 
to $175,000,000, which under the Democratic bill would 
become a part of the preparedness fund. 

Senator Simmons’ bill (the Democratic measure) pro- 
vides for the issuance of $163,000,000 in 3 percent bonds 
and authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
not to exceed $500,000,000 in one-year treasury notes, 
both to draw not more than 3 percent interest. The 
treasury notes would be primarily to tide over the 
treasury at the tail end of the fiscal year, when the 
bulk of the revenues under existing laws is collected. 





CAR SHORTAGE AND ESCH BILL CONSIDERED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—The House of Repre- 
sentatives today took tardy notice of the troublesome ear 
shortage situation when the committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce reported the Esch bill, bestowing upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission specifie authority 
to issue affirmative orders with regard to the transfer of 
freight cars from one railroad to another. In the ab- 
sence of a definite agreement there is little probability 
that this bill can be enacted into law at the present ses- 
sion. With only a few days remaining and a terrific leg- 
islative jam in the Senate, the bill possibly may pass the 
House, but even this is doubtful. 

The Senate today began consideration of the New- 
lands bill increasing the membership of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from seven to nine members and 
providing for its reorganization along lines calculated 
to make its work more effective. This measure passed 
the House last session and would have been pressed in 
the Senate at the time but for numerous threats by sen- 
ators of insurgent tendencies to throttle other measures 
by keeping it long before the Senate. The bill was de- 
bated for an hour today, when it was displaced by the 
big revenue bill. The impression about the Senate is 
that the bill will be passed before adjournment unless 
a hard and fast filibuster is organized against it. 





INVITE PRESIDENT TO CUT-OVER LAND 
CONFERENCE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 21.—Senator Ransdell of 
Louisiana, A. G. T. Moore, assistant secretary of the 
Southern Pine Association, and Clement Ucker, of the 
Southern Development Society, today invited President 
Wilson to attend the. cut-over lands conference to be 
held in New Orleans, Mareh 19 to 22. The President 
did not definitely reject the invitation but indicated 
that the chances are very much against his being able 
to accept it. 

Mr. Moore will be given a hearing Friday by the ear 
service commission of the American Railway Associa- 
tion in which a representative of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will participate. He will enter a 
formal and vigorous protest against the present railroad 
embargoes, declaring they are having a disastrous effect 
on the lumher industry of the South. 





PRESIDENT NOMINATES TRADE COMMIS- 
SIONERS 

Washinton, D. C., Feb. 19.—In order that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission may be reorganized and proceed 
with its work, President Wilson today sent to the Senate 
the nominations of William B. Colver, the St. Paul 
(Minn.) publisher, and former Gov. J.° Franklin Fort 
of New Jersey, as members of that body. Mr. Colver 
will, if the Senate passes favorably upon his name, suc- 
ceed Chairman Edward N. Hurley, who recently tendered 
his resignation. Governor Fort will fill out the unex- 
pired term of George Rublee, who was not confirmed 
by the Senate and now is a member of the Eight Hour 
Commission appointed by President Wilson to study the 
operation of the Adamson 8-hour law passed in the clos- 
ing days of the last session of Congress. 

The Trade Commission has been short-handed ever 
since its creation and hampered for lack of funds. Since 
Mr. Rublee was finally turned down by the Senate and 
Chairman Hurley resigned it has been short-handed at 
both top and bottom. 

Members of the commission are still hoping that Con- 
gress will pass the Webb bill, providing for combinations 
of American manufacturers for the export trade, but 
with March 4 rapidly drawing near and a terrific jam 
of legislation in the mill there appears to be little or 
no chance that it can be enacted into law at this session. 

Should Congress be called in extraordinary session after 
March 4 it will be necessary again to pass the bill thru 
the House before the Senate can act upon it. At any 
rate there is no probability that the new Senate will pass 
it ahead of the new House. If an extraordinary session 
is not called the business men of the country will have 
to take their chance of violating the antitrust laws or 
refrain from entering into sales combinations. 





ARMY NEEDS MANY TENT POLES AND PINS 


The quartermaster’s department of the United States War 
Department has announced that sealed proposals will be re 
eeived until March 5 for furnishing 2,750,000 tent pins and 
144.665 tent poles. The pins and poles are to be delivered 
at the Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis 
or San Francisco depot, Quartermaster Corps. The bids 
are to be received at the general depot of the Quartermas- 
ter Corps, 115-123 East Ontario Street, Chicago, and spec- 
ifications may be had by communicating with that office. 
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DEATH SUDDENLY TAKES FRANK RUST GILCHRIST 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

DETROIT, Micu., Feb. 21.—Frank Rust Gilchrist, aged 
45 years, one of the best known lumber manufacturers in 
the United States, died suddenly Monday morning, fol- 
lowing an operation, in the Harper hospital. 

Frank R. Gilchrist was born May 18, 1871, at Alpena, 
Mich., the family home of the Gilchrists and of men 
whose names are famous thruout the middle West and 
the Great Lakes region in connection with lumbering 
and marine interests. His boyhood was spent in Alpena 
and Detroit and at Ann Arbor, Mich., where he pursued 
his studies at the State university. He entered active 
business life in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1895, when he formed 
the retail lumber business of F. W. Gilchrist & Co. He 
continued in this line with his brothers, W. A. and Ralph 
Gilchrist, and his sister, Mrs. Henry E. Fletcher, for ten 
years. He abandoned the retail lumber trade and en- 
tered the manufacturing field at Laurel, Miss., in 1906. 

Mr. Gilchrist became president of the Gilchrist-Fordney 
Lumber Co., of Laurel, a position that he held at the 
time of his death, at which time also his two brothers 
and his sister were his partners. He was also identified 
with the Richardson Lumber Co., of Bay City, Mich.; 
the Rust-Owen Lumber Co., of Drummond, Wis.; Three 
States Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn., and various othe% 
lumber and timber holding companies. In addition to 
their northern operations most of these interests were 
and are concerned with the development of the yellow 
pine industry in the South. 

Mr. Gilchrist had a world of acquaintances both in 
and out of the lumber industry. He had a remarkable 
faculty of making and holding friends and was perhaps 
one of the best known men in the trade of the entire 
country. He came to Detroit on business early in Janu- 
ary, apparently in the best of health. His death comes 
as a distinct shock to his many friends, as he was only 
45 years old and had not been ill until Jan. 15, when he 
was taken with stomach trouble in the Hote! Statler. 

He was hastily removed to the hospital, where an oper- 
ation was performed, but without success. 

The deceased lumberman always took a prominent 
and active part in the Jumber and municipal affairs of 
his city, Laurel, Miss., and beside his lumber interests 


there he was financially concerned in Laurel’s famous 
Pinehurst Hotel. He was a prominent member of and 


a deacon in the Episcopal chureh at the time of his death. 
Besides two brothers, his sister and his widow, Mr. Gil- 





THE LATE FRANK R. GILCHRIST 


christ leaves a son, Frank R. Gilchrist, jr., and two 
daughters, Misses Katherine and Mariette Gilchrist. The 
Gilchrist interests will be conducted as usual by the 
brothers and the sister who were identified in a business 
way with Mr. Gilchrist thruout his life. 

The funeral services were held at 2 o’clock this after- 
noon, interment being in the Gilchrist mausoleum in 
Woodlawn cemetery. Lumbermen prominent in the North 
and South were present, among them being Charles 
Green, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss.; F. L. 
Richardson, of the Richardson Lumber Co.,; George N. 
Comfort, of Cleveland, Ohio, and many Detroit and 
Cleveland lumbermen. The services were in charge of 
Dr. Warren Hastings, archbishop of the Detroit diocese. 
The pallbearers included Hon. George P. Codd, judge 
of the Wayne circuit court; James O. Murfin, former 
judge of that court; Attorney W. T. Barber, I. T. In- 
throp and F. L. Richardson, all classmates of Mr. Gil- 
christ, who was a graduate of the class of ’93 in civil 
engineering at the University of Michigan. 


At Laurel, Miss. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

LAUREL, Miss., Feb. 21.—From 2 until 2:30 p. m., 
central time, today, the hour of the funeral of Frank-R. 
Gilchrist at Detroit, all business in Laurel, including that 
of its four big lumber plants, was suspended. During 
that time City Superintendent Watkins and Frank G. 
Wisner, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., addressed the pu 
pils of the city schools in tribute to Mr. Gilchrist. 

A memorial service was held also at St. John’s church, 
of which Mr. Gilchrist was a communicant and vestry- 
man. Rey. J. Lundy Sikes, with a full vested choir, 
conducted the service and portrayed to a capacity con- 
gregation the beautiful life of simplicity and service 
of their late fellow citizen. He stated that altho the 
loss to the church was great, the loss to Laurel was 
greater, anfl that Mr, Gilchrist had confided to a friend 
that he felt an obligation to Laurel and therefore spent 
freely of his time and money in promoting everything 
beneficial to the city. The local press devotes columns 
to eulogy of the high character and sterling citizenship of 
Mr. Gilehrist. 








LATEST ACTIVITIES OF LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS 


OPPOSE PROPOSED FREIGHT RATE INCREASE 

LouIsv LLE, Ky., Feb. 20.—The Louisville Hardwood 
Club with almost a full attendance met at the Seelbach 
Hotel last week and discussed conditions existing in the 
field. One large dealer stated that in his opinion the 
lumber business was on a better basis today than ever 
before, due largely to the fact that there are fewer wild- 
cat mills in operation, and that stumpage is in better 
and stronger hands, insuring better practices all along 
the line. 

The local dealers are generally strongly opposed to the 
proposed increases in freight rates from the southeastern 
territory and Mississippi Valley district, to eastern and 
Canadian points, on lumber and lumber products, pro- 
posed to go into effect on March 1. A strong protest 
against any such advance will be filed thru the Louis- 
ville Branch of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion, and the main office at Memphis, Tenn., will also tile 
protest. 

Committees of the Louisville Hardwood Club, for 1917, 
were recently announced as follows: 

Program. Membership and LDublicity— 
Norman, Jr., Preston Joyes and VP. Clancy. 
Sears, H. J. Gates and W. A. McLean. 

Kline, T. M. 


Entertainment, 
II. E. Kline, A. FE. 
Finance—C, M. 
Transportation—D. E, 
Norman, 
Logs E. 
Lumber 


Brown and E, Bb. 


S. Shippen, Allen McLean and If. BE. Kline. 
Edward L. Davis, Eh. B. Ford and John Churchill. 





COMMERCE EXPERT ADDRESSES MEMPHIS 
CLUB 

Mempuis, TENN., Feb. 19.—The feature of the regular 
semimonthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis, held at the Hotel Gayoso Saturday, Feb. 17, was an 
address by Dr. W. Parker, of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commeree, who was the principal guest on this 
oceasion. Dr. Parker said that his department was ready 
to codperate with the lumbermen in every possible way in 
building up their foreign business. He not only gave 
them his ideas about what the department could do and 
about the steps that were in progress at present but he ex- 
pressed a desire to find out from the lumbermen them- 
selves their ideas about the export business. 

Dr. Parker said the United States Government is tak- 
ing steps to meet the situation that will be created by the 
large foreign demand, and that recent legislation had been 
enacted which was beneficial to lumbermen and the lumber 
industry. He pointed out that the farm loan bank act 
would enable lumbermen to borrow money on cut-over 
lands or to sell these lands to people who could borrow 
from the Government in order to finance their purchases. 

He also pointed out that there is a shipping board to 
administer the shipping act, to supervise the shipping in- 
dustry and to aid in building up a merchant marine. In 
conclusion he said: ‘‘The last step needed to put Amer- 
ican industries on a footing with the industries of other 
countries is the legal right to combine in their efforts in 
seeking and handling foreign business.’’ 

This right will be given thru the Webb bill. Dr. 
Parker said there was some opposition to this measure at 
present but he expressed the belief that it would pass. 

Numerous questions were put to Dr. Parker by various 
members, including 8. B. Anderson, Jno. W. McClure, 
8S. M. Nickey, H. B. Weiss, and others. 

C. G. Kadel reported that the employment bureau re- 


cently established by this committee in the rooms of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis had secured employment 
for eighteen persons with lumber firms during the last 
week. This bureau is proving unexpectedly successful not 
only in finding positions for those who are out of work 
but also in supplying lumber firms with the character of 
help desired. It is proving a connecting link between 
those who need employment and those who have positions 
to be filled. It is in charge of Miss Florence Corrington, 
assistant secretary of the club. 

Three new members were elected, as follows: R. G. 
Hudson, Bennett & Witte Lumber Co., Memphis; Chris 
H. Mayer, J. V. Stimson Hardwood Lumber Co., Memphis, 
and J. D. Cisney, Dickson & Shannon Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis. 

In the absence of President May, R. C. Stimson, first 
vice president, occupied the chair. The usual luncheon 
was served. There were seventy-five members and visit- 
ors present. 





EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB MEETS 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 22.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held 
in the private dining room of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association here on Tuesday evening, Feb. 13, and there 
was a large attendance. President George O. Worland 
presided. The main thing discussed during the evening 
was whether the entrance of the United States into the 
European war would affect the price of lumber, the opin- 
ion being that it would not hurt business materially. 

There was some discussion of reconsigning privileges 
on freight rates between the South and North on manu- 
factured lumber. Cairo, IIl., Louisville, Ky., and most 
other Ohio River crossings are ‘‘breaking points’’ and 
are favored in the freight rates. The club is of the 
opinion that Evansville should have the same privilege. 

The next meeting of the club will be held on Tuesday 
evening, March 13. - 


CATRO LUMBERMEN ORGANIZE CLUB 
Cairo, ILu., Feb. 20.—With a charter membership of 
twenty-three, leading lumbermen of Cairo organized a 
lumbermen’s club at an enthusiastic meeting at the 
Colonial Hotel here Saturday night. A constitution and 
by-laws were adopted and officers elected for the ensuing 
year. - Meetings will be held the last Monday night in 








FORESTRY STUDENTS AT DINNER GIVEN BY LUMBER 


each month and it is believed every lumberman and rep- 
resentative in Cairo will have been enrolled by the time 
set for the first regular meeting in March. 

P. T. Langan, one of the oldest lumbermen in Cairo 
and a leader in the social and business life of the thriv- 
ing little city, was named to head the organization dur 
ing the first year, with F. J. Kuny, of the Williamson 
Kuny Lumber Co., of Mound City, as first assistant vice 
president and U. S. Musick, of the Louisiana Lumber 
Co. as second vice president. O. B, Archibald, of the 
Cairo Lumber Co., was made secretary and L. Wald- 
schmidt, of the Dunbar Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
treasurer, 

The organization enters the lumber field under the 
most auspicious cireumstanees and the enthusiasm dis- 
played by the charter members and lumbermen in genera] 
presages a useful career. 


1 
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LA SALLE CLUB PREPARES FOR ANNUAL 

OTTawa, ILL., Feb. 20.—Seeretary A. C. Bradish, of 
the banquet committee, is busily engaged in completing 
arrangements and sending out invitations for the annual 
meeting and banquet of the La Salle County Lumber- 
men’s Club, which will be held at the Clifton Hotel in 
Ottawa on Tuesday, Feb. 27. The business meeting will 
be held at 2 o’clock in the afternoon and the banquet 
will begin promptly at 6:15 p. m. A large attendance 
of the membership is expected. 








REDWOOD MEN DOUBLE ADVERTISING APPRO- 
PRIATION 

San Francisco, Cau., Feb. 17—The trade extension 
committee of the California Redwood Association, W. J. 
Hotchkiss, chairman, has announced that preparations 
-are being made for an energetic campaign during 1917 
and that the redwood manufacturers have agreed to in- 
crease their assessment for advertising purposes from 
121% cents to 25 cents per 1000 feet shipped. 





STUDENTS INSPECT MANUFACTURING OPERATIONS 


LupIncToN, Micu., Feb, 20.—A class of forestry stu- 
dents from the Pennsylvania State College recently vis- 
ited in this city for the pur- 
pose of inspecting manufae- 
turing operations and _ get- 
ting some practical knowl- 
edge of forestry and lum- 
bering as conducted in this 
section. They were much in- 
terested in their visit of in- 
spection to the plant of the 
Stearns Salt & Lumber Co., 
and on one evening during 
their stay were entertained 
by that company at a ‘dinner 
at the Stearns Hotel. The stu- 
dents were accompanied by 
Instructor George R. Green 
and spent two days very 
profitably inspecting opera- 


CONCERN tions in this city. 
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ESCAPED 

The gentle art of burglary the burglar still pursues 

And nearly every day we see him mentioned in the news. 

They lock,him up, they send him down to Jackson, Joliet— 

But there are still a few in town they haven’t captured yet. 


Men monkey with embezzlement quite often on this earth 
And get a cottage without rent or room at Leavenworth. 

But still one fellow gets away that beats them all a mile; 
I hope they land on him some day and send him up awhile. 


For you can lock your cellar door and beat the burglar band, 
Or you can bond a fellow for the cash he has in hand. 
But tell me what we are to do about this other crime? 
The fellow someone sends to you to steal away your time. 


BETWEEN TRAINS. 

NEw HAVEN, Conn., Feb. 20.—The Lumber Dealers’ Association of Con- 
necticut celebrated its silver wedding here today, this being the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the occasion when the lumber dealers of the State 
were united in codperation. The groom was a little balder than he may 
have been a quarter of a century ago, but he appeared to be just as full 
of pep and vigor. Among the eastern associations there isn’t any livelier 
than the Connecticut organization. ; 

The meeting opened with a luncheon at the Taft Hotel at noon, at 
which Mr. D. E. Breinig, of New Milford, a gentleman who lives in this 
midst and whoops it up for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, explained the workings of the organization. He talked about the 
display of lumber by dealers and told how well it had worked in New 
Jersey and other foreign parts. .He read a letter from a man in Ruther- 
ford who said his lumber office now looks like a bank instead of a collee- 
tion of ‘‘heterogeneous junk.’’ Mr. Breinig showed how the uptodate 
dealer after a few years will be able to sell more lumber and use more 
words like ‘‘heterogeneous’’ than were ever thought possible twenty-five 
vears ago. The time was a few years ago when, if anybody had. called 
Will Pulse, of Indiana, or H. C. Canaday, of Kentucky, for example, a 
heterogeneous, there would have been a fight immediately. But the up- 
todate dealer now can both spell and pronounce idiosvnerasy and words 
like that, and carries a complete stock of six-cylinder words to deseribe 
his product. 

At the business session F. W. Bogardus, the Stamford statesman, called 
the meeting to order, and William H. Judd, of Stamford also, moved that 
Mr. Al Schumaker, of Waterbury, take the chair, and found that Al had 
already taken it. The Appolinaris of the Connecticut lumber trade pre- 
sided with great dignity and eclat over the meeting until a motor truck 
salesman took it away from him. The roll-call showed that a large num- 
ber of those present were down in the lobby. 

All of the speakers took occasion now and then to hurl a few bouquets 
in the direction of B. A. Lammlin, of New Haven, the assistant secretary, 
until Miss Lammlin resembled a greenhouse in full bloom. She responded 
by reading a report which told when and how the association was started 
and how it had never stopped. It was started at the old New Haven 
House and was such a success that the splendid Taft Hotel had to be built 
to accommodate it. 

Mr. Allen Walker, of New York City, told about the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and demonstrated that the man who is too 
busy looking after his own interests to look after the interests of others 
will find that other people will be too busy looking after their interests to 
look after his. Frank H. Johnston, of New Britain, said a few kind 
words for the deep waterway idea, which proposes to provide the country 
with waterways, that are so badly needed before they are provided and 
so little used afterward. Among the other speakers were Tracy Cowan, 
of White’ Plains, 8S. J. Treat, of New York City, and E. F. Perry, of the 
United States. Mr. Perry used to be in the shipbuilding business at West 
Haven before he became secretary of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. The last boat he helped build was the Lyman M. 
Law—and now look at the darned thing. The other day the Law met a 
Teutonic submarine and the thing happened that usually happens when a 
submarine meets a law. Of course Mr. Perry’s speech didn’t make any 
reference to that, because Mr. Perry is just as neutral as all the rest of 
us. Nor is it suspected that the captain of the submarine had ever heard 
one of Mr. Perry’s speeches or knew that Perry built the ship. Mr. 








Perry’s speech, as a matter of fact, was one of the most constructive of : 


the meeting. He thought that getting together was fine, but that a little 
interchange of information on costs, credits etc., wouldn’t do any hurt. 
President-elect Kehoe, also of Stamford, told what Stamford had done in 
taking lumber off the free list, as far as the irresponsible contractor. is 
concerned, and promised that the Connecticut association would form a 
credit. bureau that would make life in the State for the neverpay as un- 
happy as the life of a Republican office seeker in Mississippi. 

The annual banquet of the association was held this evening, with Mr. 
Terrence Allis, of Derby, as starter. Mr. Bobbie Chatfield, who also wears 
a derby, was chairman of the committee that made the arrangements, and 
was busy seeing that no one got in without paying or got out without 
listening to the speeches. Nobody objected to paying. The principal 
feature of the evening was a poem written on the spot just like that, by 
Walter Henderson, of Springfield, to the tune of one of the banquet songs. 

Among those present we were pleased to note Mr. A. S. MeGaughan, of 
Philadelphia, whom we used to know when attending the New York State 
meetings. Mr. Me presented us with one of the new quarters, thinking 
we might not have seen one. This is a safe bet regarding any kind of a 
quarter. E.G. Garrettson, of Springfield, was also present. Mr. Garrett- 
son has read this department for many years, and is now in business for 
himself in Springfield. We knew him when he could afford only one ‘‘r’’ 
and one ‘‘t.’? H.S. Lee, the well-known Buffalo mixer, also mixed. Then 
there was C. E. Kennedy, of New York, who made Ireland famous, and 
was in turn made famous by this publication. As for Joe Kennedy and 
B. M. Randall, of Boston, of course they came. Sometime we are going to 
fool Randall and eat him out of house and home. Justin Peters, of Phila- 
delphia, is now a grandfather. He got a telephone message that Justin 
jr. had just received a double dividend—both boys. The grand old man 
of lumber, Richard Torpin, of Philadelphia, who has been pulling slivers 
out of his hands for sixty-two years, which is how long ago he bought his 
first lumber, and has been actually in the business fifty-one years, was 
around, as hale and hearty as any of us and a sight better behaved than 
most of us. Our old pal Herbert Sumner, of New York City, and dad were 
also present. 

We went clear across country to attend this meeting and felt more than 
repaid, however the meeting felt about it. If the Connecticut retailer will 
grab the hand extended by the manufacturer and wholesaler, and turn 


the spotlight on his own costs, credits and methods and learn something 


from himself, all the time maintaining the fine brand of fellowship already 
developed, the Connecticut association has as brillant a future in store 
for it as Justin Peters’ grandsons aforesaid. 


SOME BAD ADVICE 
I fear that my philosophy 
Is not the proper kind, 

The proper sort of sophistry 
To feed the youthful mind. 
While other authors will advise 
To labor night and day, 

I am inelined to think it wise 
To have a little play. 


When other authors say to do 
Two dollars worth of toil 

For ev’ry dollar paid to you, 
That sentiment I spoil. 

Do all the work to do, I say, 
But ask for more than praise; 

Just do the work the proper way 
And strike them for a raise. 


Some other authors say that we 
Should never waste a jit 

But save our money faithfully 
And bank it ev’ry bit, 

So when we’re sixty anyhow 
We’ll have a million yen. 

I’d rather spend for taxis now 
Than own a Packard then. 


There are a lot of fallacies 
That pass for good advice, 

And most of those who fell for these 
Are still as poor as mice. 

I know some fellows who are gray 
Who otherwise have done 

And they are just as poor—but they 
Have had a lot of fun. 





THE TRAIL OF TRUTH 
We pitch no camp forever; 
We pass from fire to fire— 
Fach dawn a new endeavor, 
Each night a new desire. 
Today we gain the valley, 
Tomorrow top the hill, 
At eve to dream 
Of stars that gleam 
Beyond us higher still. 


Our last night’s fire is glowing 
Tonight upon the blue, 
For others upward going 
Have kindled it anew, 
Have builded there a beacon 
To burn until the dawn, 
The way to light 
Another night 
For feet that follow on. 


So must the soul go seeking 
The things it needs to find, 
Each truth in passing speaking, 
Yet leaving it behind 
To learn some larger reason, 
To sense some larger plan, 
Some destiny 
Ahead to see 
For God’s immortal man, 


And so must climb the races 
And blaze the trail of truth, 
Nor cling to camping-places 
They knew in Europe’s youth— 
Beyond the hill the mountain, 
Beyond the mount the star, 
Beyond the sun 
Another one 
Where other planets are. 


A life, a generation, 
An epoch, if you will, 
Are but a camping station 
Upon a single hill. 
O men of little knowledge, 
Rest not who run a rod; 
Tomorrow tramp, 
And come to camp 
A little nearer God. 


Back there did God begin me, 
With ether, sea and land, 
And put a soul within me 
[ cannot understand. 
So aeons have we journeyed 
To some unsighted goal, 
Two things that grope, 
Iwo things that hope— 
A mortal and a soul. 


Am I the man completed, 
This man of life and lust 
By fathers’ sons repeated 
To grovel in the dust? 
I am the creeping infant 
Of all I am to be, 
And ev’ry age 
Ts but’ a page 
In all my history, 


So sit you not contented, 
Here where you camp tonight, 
With some reply invented 
By someone’s candle-light. 
March on and up the mountain, 
The mystie heavens sean, 
Until you stand , 
Where God has planned— 
The man the Superman. 
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Special Service 


which results from our intimate 
knowledge- of the lumber in- 
dustry is the factor that dis- 
tinguishes our transactions in 


the 


Fimamcims of 
Lumbermen 


from those transactions backed 
by only superficial knowledge. 


We purchase whole issues of 
bonds secured by first mort- 
gage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company Lyon, Gary & Company 


108 South LaSalle St. (UNINC.) 
= "Chicago ° 454 California Street 


San Francisco 




















. é JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. pay \ 


Loans on 


Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 37 years experience 
in timberland and lumber matters. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


[AcEY JIMBER ©. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








TIMBER ESTIMATORS 





Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1 Bie tie ss" NEW ORLEANS ) 











TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Our reports are the result’ of the honest 
work of experienced men. We deal in facts. 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 








‘TIMBER ESTIMATOR 


TIMBER ESTIMATES, TIMBER MAPS, 
LOGGING PLANS. 


D. E. LAUDERBURN, presssterse bit AE? YORK, N.Y. 
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926 Manhattan Bidg., 


Us. 


Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 
We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and buisness 
need the protection? 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


CHICAGO 








OUR 


H Ow ABOUT CUT-OVER 


Why not look into the question of developing or selling 
them for farming or grazing purposes? Let me know 
what you have and I will tell you what I could do. 


John B. Shepard 


110 W. 40th Street., NEW YORK CITY 


LANDS? 


Consultin 
9 Agricultural Engineer 













Established 1894 





Wsa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accountants 
929-93! omenen STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 


Phone Franklin 1013 
















LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 











Forwarding Agents 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 


fmm dispatch from sea 





Marine Insurance 


3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for neoetotiog ocean bosiehe contracts and effecting 
e handle all classes of cargo and have 


Department iendien. EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 






















Were awarded highest 
honors Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition 


AXES-LOGGING TOOL 





AND DROP FORGINGS Dai! 
tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
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Worth 


doe 


LUMBE 


formation you need. 


Order Toda: 





Lumbermen 
Can’t Know 
Too Much 


about wood 
and its uses for 
buyers these 
days are look- 
ing into values 
in a way that 


brings forth a lot 
of embarrassing ques- 


tions for the salesman who 


sn’t know. 


And Its Uses 





By R. S. KELLOGG, 


y From 


gives you in condensed, every-day English just the in- 
it’s a book of 350 pages with 59 
illustrations. Easily worth $5.00 of any lumber- ¢1,00 
man’s money, but is sold for the low price of only Postpaid 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
















[IN FOREST LAND 


BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


Has a hundred poems that have 


delighted thousands, 
third edition. 


Axerican Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


It isin its 
postpaid, $1.25 















AMERICAN LUMBER EXPORTS FOR 1916 DETAILED 


Government Figures Show Trend of Losses and Gains—Price Increases Notable—Com- 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
ceeding years. 
off. 


it has fallen 


that were never 


The total value of the 
wood and products of wood 
exported during 1916 was 


$59,862,756, this figure rep- 
resenting a gain of $4,585,- 
003 over 1915, and a loss of 
$15,102,414 as compared 
with 1914. As the Euro- 
pean war broke out in 191+ 
it is safe to say that ex- 
ports for that year were be- 
low normal so that in all the 
exports of American lumber 
were considerably below the 
usual amount. 

Southern yellow pine leads 
all the species in the total 
value exported and seems to 
have enjoyed a larger pro- 
portion of the usual export 
business than any © other 
wood, possibly because of 
the greater ease with which 
vessels were secured and be- 
cause a number of the manu- 
facturers are directly repre- 
sented in Europe. Fir oceu- 
pied the second place, but 
the export of this wood was 
far below normal. Oak oc- 
eupied third place and made 
a very poor total showing, 
largely because of the re- 
strictions placed by the 
United Kingdom _prohibit- 
ing the importation of hard. 
woods. Spruce was one of 
the few woods that showed 
a greatly increased export 
during the year and this is 
largely attr ibutable to the use 
of this wood in aeroplane 
construction. During 1914, 
11,524,000 feet of spruce 
valued at $346,748 was ex- 
ported and in 1916 this fig- 
ure was raised to 46,572,000 
feet valued at $2,248,307. 
In round figures this shows 
that spruce for export rose 
in value from $30 a_ thou- 
sand in 1914 to $48 in 1916. 
Another satisfactory show- 
ing was that made by box 
shooks, the value of which 
increased from $1,123,740 in 
1914 to $2,023,828 in 1916. 
Staves also held their posi- 
tion well, the total number 
exported in 1916 being 
about 4,000,000 more than 
for 1914, but valued at 
slightly less. The value and 
number of railroad ties also 
held up very well, the num- 
ber exported in 1914 being 
4,503,094 valued at $2,281,- 
715 as compared with 4,508,- 
975 valued at $2,647,954 in 
1916. Evidently the price 
of ties advanced consider- 
ably during the two-year pe: 
riod and as the tendency 
seems to be to buy more 
and more ties it is probable 
that 1917 will show much 
more business of this ¢har- 
acter transacted. 

The report is rather dis- 
appointing in that no great 
increases in exports to new 
markets are shown. How- 
ever, a surprising increase 
is shown in the volume of 
lumber being marketed in 
Cuba by American firms. In 
1914, 93,696,000 feet val- 
ued at $1,686,786 was ex- 
ported to Cuba, while in 
1916, 202,926,000 feet val- 
ued at $3,892,038 was 
shipped to the same market. 
Mexico began to use more 
lumber again in 1916 and 
some of the other South 
American countries showed 
slight increases in the 
amounts of lumber bought 





parative Status of Woods Presented 





Feb. 19.—The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce has just made public figures 
showing in detail the amounts of various woods and 
products of woods exported from the United States dur- 
ing 1916, the principal countries to which the exports 
went and a comparison with the figures for the two pre- 
These figures are well worth careful 
study ‘and consideration as they indicate just where the 
export trade of American lumber has grown and where 
Of course the export business has 
fallen off as a whole but there are markets which Ameri- 
can woods or wood products have entered the last year 
considered large markets before. 


ARTICLES, AND COUNTRIES TO WHICH | 
EXPO! 


RTED. 


from the United States. One point brought out very 
clearly is that such neutral countries as the Netherlands 
are in a very bad position so far as the exports of lum- 
ber indicate. The Netherlands in 1914 took 88,202,000 
feet of lumber valued at $2,487,539 but in 1916 called 
for only 52,300 feet valued at $2 3 495; and a correspond- 
ing reduction was shown in the exports of timbers to 
that country. Despite the war the Entente Allies took 
a larger proportion of the usual volume of exports of 
lumber and timbers than most of the other countries, 
the United Kingdom alone taking something more than 
one-eighth of the total exports ‘of this country. This 
condition is not true with regard to all of the overseas 


TWELVE MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER— 
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| 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 
| { 
<a ea se ia ie a aa aie aia 
Wood, and manufactures of: | B ; | J 
Logs and other round timber— Gvemy. Value. Quentity. | Value. | Quentity. Value. 
Hickory.. Mft..4 6,368 $223, 962 | 2,306 $86, 058 | 1, $64,396 
eae ‘Mft..J 428! 52 1,7 42,601 | 1,014 37,000 
Walnut .. -Mft..4 ry 026 | 227° $8 | 1,576 126,777 | 368 32,351 
PE ii cscccesescccosonul 86, 095} 1 837,528 | 36, 498 772,383 i 48,346 776, 326 
Total logs, etc........ Mft.. 97,917 | 2,341,427 | 42,150 | 1,027,819 | 51,714 910,073 
Firewood and all other unmanufac- | | | 
TA GRC age hacia ean ee | 227,690 |.....-..- mesee |) MIDSS;O02 | e-e so seeeeeees 203,824 
Ther, hewn and sawed— | | : a 
sr SPREE aEneeeb sec cuer ft 19, 742 | 509, 225 | 6,646 160, 406 7,667 215,718 
in — | 
PORDIRG.. 2. cacncescead Mft.. 289, 307 | 5,525, 464 164,087 | 3,053,743 167, 201 3, 503, 826 
UI WOMEE once lessccccaccee Mft... 15,577 | | 427,216 8,852 222, 828 23,7! 504, 630 
be eee, hewn cw | 
ehebodvessnuae 324,626 | 6,461,905 179,585 | 3,436,977 198, 666 4, 224,174 
Exported to— | 
SR ct eeeskciescccccnvatussoca 17,775 357 726 5,274 123, 865 9, 748 217,900 
a 10, 907 BEES Eves ccewwctccxsipcenanesccee}-*s>sssunepaeulowsnsaseeese 
PRO Rigi nGkcteeabann's 43,521 752, 654 34,462 540, 601 20, 751 441,174 
Netherlands............ 42,954 864, 696 10,069 707, 66: 1,7 34,917 
United Kingdom 146,817 | 2,874,572 96,099 | 1,873, 754 121,131 2, 553, 22: 
Other Europe.......... 2,159 364,334 5, 267 | 89, 998 19 110, 
SE 30, 460 8 12,587 | 312, 129 | 10,475 343,732 
Central American States and | 
British Honduras 18 415 11 | 24 , 107 14,652 
_._., eee 3,302 78,118 5, 255 | 88, 37 17,855 310, 653 
Argentina..:......... 469 9,906 513 | 7,168 996 17,897 
Other countries. 6,244 123,399 10,048 | 193, 178 9, 255 179; 419 
Lumber— 
12, 373, 562 11,376 397, 668 8,289 272, 
562,178 | 6,622,201 279,589 | 3, 166,415 278,885 | 3, 291,010 
47,989 | 1,418,652 32,554 | 1,017,383 17, 164 459, 210 
162,369 | 7,573,047 101,835 | 5,304,770 65, 184 2,746, 097 
| 
31,892 | 1,163,747 26,591 896, 410 27,838 995, 760 
627, 899 | 13, 114,549 460,230 | 8,071,348 483,150 | 9,319,055 
4,026 400, 313 3,927 | 133, 153 1,005 37,413 
a 402 | 1,943,633 44,406 | 1,047,886 52)181 | 1,268,770 
Total pine.......... Mtt..1 761,219 | 16,622,242 535,154 | 10,143,707 | 564,174] 11,620,998 
Poplar ere 26,353 | 1,248,638 24,938 | 1, 188,778 | 
Redwood ; ] 222) 1,716,235 32,587 | 962) 798 | 
rr : ss 11,524 346, 31,300 ; 1,090,595 | 
all other J 135,623 | 4, 812, iad 76,577 1 3,344, 768 | 
Joists and scantlings !.... Mit 11, 766 188, 6 214 231) 760 | 
Total boards, planks, deals, | 
$ joists, seantling | 
Ppeveaeseheneeuncee Mit 1, 789, 747 | 40,922, 785 1,127,365 | 26,653, 732 1,094,499 | 25,520,042 
Exported to— | 
elgium........ 
Denmark 
France.. 
er 
Netherlands... 
PWRY ©... .c0s 
§ cone _ IER 464,4 
United Kingdom..... , 131, 
Other Europe........ 2 949. 196 386 | 233, 
(A eee eee 334,241 | 7,877,802 138,012 | 3,695,798 147,053 | 4, 430, 549 
Central American oa and H 
British Honduras. 1, 483.942 38, 853 | 788, 879 306 1,271, 127 
a cneescebenseans 917. 523 31,054 | 635 44,085 992, 
Sipe SRSbECSesisaceos ees 1, 686, 786 124,782 | 2,080,936 202, 926 3, 892, 038 
Other West Indies and Ber- 
SN os 55a) sons seu sscnsess 951, 692 22,730 516. 630 36, 679 973, 870 
Argentina............ 2, 148. 438 99,637 | 1,902,656 58,934 1, 236, 640 
| _eeeee ee 98, 2 11, 844 237,739 4,649 122, 348 
bone Ri cnemnhebhemesetccvics cede ebuneheutbdlecnseees ba ahs6esshsheesaeescesenevsux 39,395 459, 991 
Lo i Ee rs RO me (ROR LEe ee. ie en, RE eee 4,643 133, 146 
other South eneeonenn 1,372, 492 8, 709, 089 32,971 444,75 
Rcpaneseehice pnw 1,098, 149 34.165 335, 100 21,147 236, 259 
ust: male Shebnks set 4, 218,719 137,049 | 2,166,249 122, 858 1,948, 773 
Philippine’ islands oacee 291,217 4,973 59, 2 8,519 52,1 
pbb eshebasheeesese 611, 808 18, 794 522, 263 13, 207 333, 873 
Other countries.,............./ 546, 986 18, 562 251,328 25,749 420,711 
Bea0nl GOB, 5... ois. .ccoese 2,281,715 3,545.011 | 1,981,460 4,508,975 | ° 2,647,954 
les 66. 14, 830 38, 330 18,3. 59, 611 
U6 UE Beer ere 2, 023, 828 
1, 282, 169 636, 438 7, 154 
3.339, 026 ’ 
367, 489 
2,613, 795 |..:.. 
336,771 
WNGIRIANIED ops. ou sbassdsacuesncssce Mae Soenspecrees $4,446,588 |..........0.. $2,871; 000 }......5..50<2 $3,370, 318 
393, 721 158, 601 
3 460, 102 590,118 
Central American States and ” , 559, 118 
British Honduras... os cendicacccceseccce 10.008 Pee cle ER 223, 473 
189, 924 
1, 037; 061 
170, 762 
218, 094 
49, 
203, 
220, 438 
I 
Other ame RelGpebeccrencncedissbesiceecetet  MMMMEEDI:S..ca-soccoedl | SII H cor 26, 427 
Hogsheads and barrels, empty......] ...... oo or 703, 767 
Incubators and brooders..... || sf aaa: 76, 667 
Trimmings, moldings { 
house finishings 446, 163 |... A ) eae 429, 462 
Woodenware 471,621 OH ara 320, 506 
Wood pulp. 484,477 820, 134 35, 735 2,121,745 
All other manu oe eee (fc 3, eee R, 413, 278 
Total wood. and manufac- 
a, errr Eb eer rere a | 59, 862, 756 




















1 Included in “ Boards, planks, etc.,” after July 1, 1915. 
? Figures are for six mouths, January to June, inclusive. 


® Not separately stated prior to Jan. 1, 1916. 


¢ Includes New Zealand aud other Brilish Oceania prior to Jan. 1, 1916. 
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possessions of England for Australia, which has always 
been one of the greatest export markets for Douglas fir, 
showed a decided falling off in the volume of imports 
from this country. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce also 
published a table giving the average actual cost for 
periods of a month of the export prices of the principal 
domestic articles. In this table the value of ‘wood, 
boards, deals and planks’’ for December, 1916, is given 
as $22.17 a thousand feet. This average price or value 
seems to have fluctuated a great deal during the year, 
reaching the low point of $21.58 in March and the high 
point of $24.73 in November. This average price for 
December, 1915, was $24.55 and for the entire year 1916 
it was $23.31. In view of the fluctuations in price ex- 
perienced in exporting lumber it is interesting to note 
that the average price of cement started out at $1.37 
a barrel in January and climbed steadily to $1.65 a bar- 
rel in December. Of course cement is not divided up 
into a great number of grades as is the case with lum- 
ber, but it is a significant fact that the only tendency 
was upward, 

The same fluctuation of value noticeable in the lumber 
business was also discernible in the naval stores indus- 
try, the average value of rosin ranging from the high 
point of $6.73 a barrel to the low point of $5.78 a barre} 
in June. The average for December was $6.70 and for 
the year $6.215. Turpentine also experienced consider- 
able revisions in price to judge from the Government 
table of averages, the high average of $.576 a gallon be- 
ing obtained in March and the low average of $.417 in 
June, while the figure for December was $.519 and the 
average for the year was $.506. It is also interesting 
to note that the export of cement increased from 2,140,- 
197 barrels valued at $3,088,809 in 1914 to 2,563,976 
barrels valued at $3,828,231 in 1916. 





TELLS HOW NOT TO GET LOST IN THE WOODS 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—Telling a lumberman ‘‘ What 
To Do When Lost in the Woods’’ may seem like ‘‘ carry- 
ing coals to Neweastle,’’? but several lumbermen right 
here in Boston, and probably scores of others in the num- 
erous lumber centers of the country, know from actual ex- 
perience that it is a lot easier to get lost in the woods 
than it is to get out again. So there is great interest 
here in the presence in Boston just now of Herman Tem- 
pleton, famous professional Maine guide of many years’ 
experience who learned woodcraft in the days when the 
production of huge white pine logs by the lumbering 
camps of the Pine Tree State was equalled nowhere in 
the world except by the big logging camps of Michigan. 
Mr. Templeton was brought here to teach the Boy Scouts 
of Greater Boston how to take care of themselves in the 
deep woods. 


Here are some of his ‘‘do’s’’ and ‘‘don’ts’? 


which are 
just as valuable for grown-ups as for the youngsters: 

1. Sit down and think it over. 

2. Stay where you are, so that the men who are not lost 
will have some chance of finding you; if you wander around 
they will have almost none. 

3. If you can not stay still, but must try to get out, follow 
a stream or a logging road downward, ard you wil! eventually 
come out somewhere in open country. 

4+. When you stop build a fire and keep comfortable over 
night. 

+. Don't get excited: don’t travel in a circle once you dis- 
cover you have been doing so; don’t hurry at any time; 
don’t worry under any circumstances. 

‘*The trouble with most people is that they get in a 
hurry when they find they are lost, lose their heads and 
wander almost blindly,’’ ‘says the veteran woodsman. 
‘“*The greatest reason why people get lost is lack of ob- 
servation. They fail to observe the country when they are 
going into it, and when they start to come out, altho they 
may be on the right track, they do not recognize the 
country enough to follow the right course. Every man 
going into the woods should have a compass and a thoro 
knowledge of how to use it. With that knowledge and the 
ability to observe the country, a man can travel in the 
deep woods safely even without previous experience. ’’ 





RECENT ACTIVITIES OF THE FOREST SERVICE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 19.—The location survey of 
a section of the first project in road construction sub- 
mitted under the national forest section of the Federal 
Aid Road Act has just been authorized by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. This section is the only one in the law 
which provides for actual construction of roads by the 
Federal Government, and is intended to promote public 
convenience and economie development in localities where 
much of the land is occupied by national forests. The 
proposed road, in this instance, is to be in the Apache 
national forest, Greenlee County, Arizona. Preliminary 
estimate of the cost of the building of the first seventy- 
one miles of road to be surveyed is $342,500. The county 
proposes to hold a bond election in order to raise funds 
to make up half this amount. As twenty-nine additional 
miles of road will be necessary to complete the project, 
the total cost is estimated now to be $420,000. Several 
other similar plans for which respective local cooperation 
has been advanced concern sections in California, Montana 
and Idaho, 

The Forest Service’s estimate of the loss by fire during 
last year fixes the amount at $162,385, and acreage burned 
over as 299,377. This of course applies only to national 
forests. In addition to this there were 123,160 acres of 
privately owned timberland burned, at a cost approx- 
imated at $36,214. About 44 percent of the total area 
burned, aceording to the report, was in the national 
forests of Arkansas and Florida. Of the 5,655 fires, 73 
percent was confined to areas of less than ten acres. These 
in fact were extinguished before they could develop into 
serious proportions. The season was marked by unusually 
severe weather conditions in the Southwest, as well as in 
parts of Wyoming and Colorado. The fires in the State 
of Washington were inaccessible for a while, hence the 
heavy losses there. 


The Forest Service will use water alforjas in protecting 
the Oregon and Washington forests from fire, during the 
coming season, according to District Forester George H. 
Cecil, at Portland, Ore. These consist of individual 
pairs of water-proof panniers or saddle bags holding 
about twenty-one gallons of water and transported on 
horseback. The water is taken from the top of the alfor- 
jas to prevent leakage, and from both sides at the same 
time, thus keeping the bags properly balanced on the 
horse’s back. Such have been the equipments used in the 
successful repression of national forest fires in Utah last 
season. 


LUMBER COMPANIES TEACH SAFETY FIRST 


EVERETT, WASH., Feb. 17.—One of the most progres- 
sive steps taken by a group of lumber manufacturers on 
the Pacific coast was that recently taken by a group of 
companies operating in and near this city when they 
combined to employ Clarence Parker, of Tacoma, to 
teach the employees safety first and emergency measures 
to put into effect in case of accidents. Mr. Parker was 
formerly labor’s representative on the Industrial Insur- 
ance Commission of Washington and has been enthusias- 
tic in the practical first aid campaign of the American 
Red Cross Society conducted during the last year and a 
half in conjunction with the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. D. M. Clough, formerly governor of Minne- 
sota and now head of the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co. 
and the Clough-Hartley Co. is given credit for originat- 
ing the application of the idea among the Everett mills. 
The companies have also joined the National Safety 
Council, an organization with headquarters in Chicago, 
which is teaching safety first to over six million working- 
men of the United States. Among the companies al- 
ready identified with this activity are: Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co.; Eclipse Mill Co.; Walton Lumber Co.; 
Ferry-Baker Lumber Co.; Canyon Lumber Co.; Clark- 
Nickerson Lumber Co.; Jamison Co.; Fred K. Baker 
Lumber Co.; Clough-Hartley Co. 


INCREASED ACTIVITY IN SHIPBUILDING PROMISED 


Batu, Mer., Feb. 19.—Further activity in the wooden 
shipbuilding trade on the Maine coast is promised by the 
purchase just announced of the old William T. Donnell 
shipyard here by Fields 8. Pendleton of New York. This 
yard, which has a waterfront of 600 feet, will be improved 
at once and keels laid for two or more ships. In the old 
days this was one of the most important shipyards at 
Bath, but a sailing vessel has not been launched from it 
since 1896. 

Belfast is also experiencing a great revival in ship- 
building. Mr. Pendleton owns a yard there and will start 
work on a four-masted schooner for New York parties as 
soon as the material is received. In addition to these, the 
Pendleton firm has a wooden shipyard at Mystic, Conn., 
and other places. A sailing vessel has not been launched 
at the Pendleton yard in Belfast for eleven years. 

The ancient and honorable industry of wooden ship- 
building is to be revived at Kennebunkport, Me., by R. F. 
Norton and George H. Clark, who have formed a partner- 
ship and leased the old David Clark shipyard from the 
heirs to the David Clark estate. The plant is being re- 
fitted and the first craft, a three-masted schooner, will be 
laid down early in the spring. This will mean a consider- 
able increase in the local consumption of lumber. 


AMERICAN VESSELS LISTED AND DESCRIBED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 19.—The Bureau of Naviga- 
tion has just issued its forty-eighth annual list of mer- 
chant vessels, sailing under the American flag, their 
official numbers and signal letters. The report also con- 
tains lists of vessels belonging to the United States Gov- 
ernment and their distinguishing signals. This informa- 
tion is compiled up to the end of the fiscal year of 1916 
and is contained in a volume of 484 pages arranged by 
divisions; that is, all sailing vessels are grouped alpha- 
betically, as are steam vessels likewise, ete. The list 
of American ships and list of vessels of the United 
States, measured under the Panama Canal rules, are 
the items of information contained in this book. 

The information relating to merchant vessels includes 
the official number, signal letters, rig name, tonnage, 
register, dimensions, surface (of steam and motor vessels) 
route indicated, horsepower, the year and place of build- 
ing and home port. 

Lumbermen may find this book worth careful reading. 
Copies may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington. D. 
C., upon receipt of 75 cents. 


MANY SHIPS ARE TO BE BUILT IN SOUTH 


GULFPORT, Miss., Feb. 19.—D. R. McInnis, a former 
resident of Gulfport, but now a citizen of Orange, Tex., 
is here on a brief visit to relatives. Mr. McInnis is asso- 
ciated with Henry Piaggio in Orange and is also presi- 
dent of the Orange Maritime Co. He stated this morn- 
ing that the ‘‘City of Orange,’’ a vessel built by Henry 
Piaggio, will be completely rigged in about three weeks, 
when it will be ready to sail with its first cargo—1,400,- 
000 feet of lumber for Genoa, Italy. Another vessel be- 
ing built by Mr. Piaggio and which will be a companion 
ship to the City of Orange, will be ready for launching 
in about thirty days and will be named the City of Hous- 
ton. Besides the City of Houston and the City of Orange, 
Mr. Piaggio is building five other vessels, two at Beau- 
mont. These vessels, it is understood, will be named after 
cities in the Gulf States and mostly after sea ports. One 
of them will be called the City of Gulfport. Mr. Me- 
Innis’ company is building two vessels at Beaumont, one 
of which, the Marie Louise, 550 tons net, will be placed 
in commission in about one month. Ship building at 
Orange and Beaumont, said Mr. McInnis, has become 
quite an industry. 
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Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 

Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress | 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


| STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidzg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE:— 18 Broadway 
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JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, “‘Burrwood, Liverpool.” 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 
Cable Address, ““CHALONER™ Codes used, A BC, 


Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman'sTelecode. 























We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRC., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 
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Singleton, Dunn & Co. ‘suis 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 UNION STREET, 


Cable Address, ““SINGLETONS” Glasgow. 
Cable Codes: Telecode, Licber’s Zebra 4 B.C., A.U, Glasgow, Scotland 


Cant & Kemp, Sosccn’ 
WOOD BROKERS 
For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 











WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: “‘Brakridge’’, Glasgow Cable Address: ‘‘Nivarium’’ London 
WOOD BROKERS 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage, 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


| General Office 
1 PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
lf! §=YELLOW PINE SQNG4EAE [ol 


SHORT LEAF 
NORTHERN 


SOUTHERN HARDWOO DS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R.I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 
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THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


122 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver-Idaho-Mich.-Minn.and CaliforniaWhite Pine 
ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 








North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 
snes ge PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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A Vivid Story 






of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around atypical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory «. Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 


mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 
good readable $ 2 
é type,postpaid, bd 
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MARCH OF CIVILIZATION IN CORNELL COUNTRY 


CoRNELL, WIs., Feb. 19.—To the ‘‘old timers’’ who, 
‘*in the heyday of their youth’’ came to the Cornell 
country, or the Estella country as it was known in 
the early days, and carved homes out of the virgin 
wilderness, the delightful little book by Mrs. Edward 
Porter entitled the ‘‘ March of Civilization’’ will bring 
many pleasing reminiscences and recollections of those 
early golden days, for the writer narrates with charm 
and an understanding of the human heart the struggles 
and triumphs of the early settlers and the later com- 
mercial development of this part of Chippewa County. 
As the writer says, the story ‘‘is about Warren Flint 
and A. J. Edminster and Edward Porter and Gustave 
Roberts and Glode Russelow and a dozen other old set- 
tlers.’’ The story goes on that it was in 1845 when 
Jean Brunett the first settler came into this section 
of the country and built a stopping place at Brunett 
Falls, which became famous as a stopping place for 
early travelers and loggers. 

Three men stand out head and shoulders above the 
rest as being responsible for the development of the 
Cornell country, the first one of whom to arrive was 
Warren Flint who settled in this section in 1874. As 
is natural in a country that was so covered with splen- 
did white pine the first occupation of the settlers was 
in cutting and marketing the logs. Because of natural 
ability Warren Flint became the genius of the loggers 
and the early residents of Wisconsin are no doubt fa- 
miliar with the name of this man, who ruled his loggers 
with a fist of iron and whose simple remedy for labor 
troubles was to ‘‘lick ’em.’’ It was Warren Flint 
who really started logging on a great scale and made 
of the section one that will long be remembered in 
logging annals. Others followed his example and in 
a few years the logging operations grew to large pro- 
portions. Mrs. Porter tells how it was possible to buy 
forties or eighties or quarter sections for a song, and 
all covered with the most magnificent timber. Possibly 
not all of the timber logged was bought either for the 
author writes: ‘‘As I look back at it now, the manner 
in which those forty-acre tracts used to expand in the 
cutting is simply amazing.’’ 

The next man whose predominating personality stands 
out as a marker in the development of the Cornell 
country is A. J. Edminster of Holeombe. In 1881 A. J. 
Edminster, then little more than a boy, first entered 
the Cornell country and in 1882 came and made it his 


home. For a number of years he worked in the logging 
camps and then cleared and developed a very excellent 
farm. It was in 1896 that Mr. Edminster first em- 
barked in the mercantile business, his first venture be- 
ing a small general store and post office on his farm. 
Finding that his venture was both profitable and inter- 
esting he moved into Holeombe and has continually ex- 
panded his business interests and in helping his 
neighbors. 

There are several chapters in the book devoted to 
interesting accounts of the manner of living, early 
polities, the pleasure and struggles of the early settlers, 
how they built the church at Estella and secured educa- 
tion for their children as well as anecdotes of pioneer 
life. Mrs. Porter writes: ‘‘In 1902 our hearts were 
gladdened by the news that the waterpower at Brunett 
Falls had been purchased and a plat for a new town— 
Cornell—had been recorded.’’ However, months passed 
and then years without the realization of the dreams 
of the settlers for a town at the falls until suddenly 
in 1911 work was started on the construction of the 
town. The industry back of the new town was the 
Cornell Wood Products Co., a company branching out 
into a line of endeavor that was new and largely un- 
tried at that time. As is natural with such an indus- 
try there were many trials and much trouble at first, 
but just at the time that it seemed that the industry 
would not succeed the third man of great importance 
came to the Cornell country. Unlike the other two, 
the third man, C. O. Frisbie, had already proved his 
work and attained position for himself elsewhere in 
the world. Of his coming Mrs. Porter writes: ‘‘And 
always at the precise critical moment a deliverer has 
appeared like Moses of old to lead us a little further 
out of the wilderness,’’ In an interesting manner the 
author tells of how he took hold of the company and built 
it up and made a success of it until today the products 
of the company are known around the whole world 
and steadily growing in favor. And it is fitting that 
the industry that does so much to assure the future 
of the Cornell country is founded upon a use of the 
timber just as the first income of the pioneers was de- 
rived from the virgin forests. Thruout the book are 
many illustrations of prominent people who had to do 
with the development of the Cornell country, and ae- 
counts of the lives and activities of many whom it has 
been impossible to mention in this brief review. 





URGES “ULTIMATE” GOVERNMENT FOREST OWNERSHIP 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 17.—In his recent address on 
‘‘The Outlook for Forestry in the Northwest’? Thorn- 
ton H. Munger, forest examiner for District No. 6, of the 
United States Forest Service, said that he is a very strong 
believer in Government ownership of ultimate forest land, 
either Federal or State. The address was delivered before 
the University of Washington Forest Club. The speaker 
also said: 


I do not believe it would be desirable to have all forest 
land under public ownership, but I do favor having a strong, 
stable Government control by absolute ownership of the 
larger proportion of the ultimate forest lund. Ultimate 
forest land is land that is more fitted for the growth of 
timber than for either agriculture or grazing, and that, in the 
course of the evolution of our economic development, must 
be utilized for the growing of timber. My chief reason for 
favoring the public ownership of forests is that we want 
all our ultimate forest lands to be perpetually productive 
of forest crops and we do not want our cut-over land to 
become idle, burnt over wastes of stumps or eroding hillsides. 
Under private ownership it will not remain productive, but 
much of it will become waste land. Other advantages of 
public ownership are too well known to merit recital here. 


The last five years have shown a surprising trend toward’ 


an increased amount of public ownership in the Northwest. 
This is not due to pressure by the Government to increase 
the area of the national forests, but comes from private own- 
ers, evidently in response to the conviction that public 
ownership is the best for all concerned. To be sure, there 
are not as yet very many results of this trend. I speak 
of them as tendencies toward public ownership. sy public 
or Government ownership I mean ownership by either the 
Wederal or State authorities. Whether the one or the other 
will predominate is immaterial to this discussion, I think 
that in the West the two will go band in hand, probably 
with a preponderance toward the former for a good many 
years to come. 

One of the most recent tendencies in the matter of State 
ownership is the Washington State School Land Exchange, 
which is now being consummated. ‘This law has been en- 
acted and makes it possible for the State to exchange its 
seattered school lands within the national forests of Wash- 
ington (Sections 16 and 36 of each township), for solid 
bodies of Federal land somewhere in the State. Washington 
has something like 500,000 acres of these school lands, 
When the exchange is consummated the State. will have 
approximately this amount of forests in solid bodies suitable 
for intensive management according to the principles of 
forestry. One of these State forests will be made into a 
college forest, so that this school can use it for demon- 
stration and experimental purposes. 

These State forests should become the nuclei of much 


larger State forests, and I believe that once this system is 
inaugurated, it will grow until this commonwealth will 
have a great system of public forests to supplement the 
national forests. They may be secured by direct purchase of 
forest lands, or of cut-over lands, by acquiring title to lands 
which have reverted for taxes, or by the exchange of timber 
on the State forests for private lands outside. This is for 
the legislators to work out. But they must be prompted by 
educated public sentiment. In this process of educating the 
public and stimulating legislation to establish and increase 
these State forests you foresters of Washington must play a 
very important part. The State forests that are created 
must be so managed that there will be no, just criticism of 
the system, and an active propaganda of education is neces- 
sary so that the public may see the long-time benefits of 
public ownership and not be swayed by the minor disadvan- 





tages which may occur thru the loss of taxable private land. 

In Oregon the State forest idea has also been made known, 
but there it is in more of an embryonic stage than in 
Washington. Oregon has only 46,000 acres of scattered 
school land left in the national forests, but steps have been 
taken to consolidate them into a State forest. Here also 
when the State forest has once been created and proved to 
be a desirable institution it will be the nucleus from which 
additional privately-owned ultimate forest land will be ac- 
quired, for the commonwealth to own and manage 

Another interesting phase of the extension of the idea of 
public ownership of forests is the recent national legislation 
providing for the consolidation of lands within the national 
forests by the exchange of scattered private holdings for 
one solid piece. There are now in District No. 6 bills author- 
izing such exchanges on several individual national forests 
in this district, as well as in others. The first and second 
bills passed for this district merely provided for the ex- 
change of privately owned lands for an approximately equal 
acreage and value of Government land. This put no addi- 
tional net acreage under public ownership. But more re- 
cently two acts have been passed which indicate the more 
liberal trend of legislation toward helping the area of the 
national forests. 

One act applies to the Oregon national forest and author- 
izes the exchange upon the basis ef equal value for purposes 
of consolidation. This makes it possible for the Government 
to take over several acres of private cut-over lands for each 
acre of timbered land, only the value on each side must be 
equal, The other act, which applies to the Whitman 
National Forest, is still more radical in its provisions, for 
it provides for a direct addition to the national forest and 
contemplates the exchange of private cut-over land for Gov- 
ernment timber. 

The interesting feature of this recent legislation is that 
it is coming from the lumber companies, not at the initiation 
of the Government, and seems to be an expression of opinion 
by the lumbermen that they are quite willing to trust a 
larger acreage to public ownership and prefer to have the 
Government relieve them of their cut-over lands. Their 
motives may be selfish, but sure indications that there is a 
growing approval of public ownership of forests. Such 
legislation as the Whitman act would have seemed impos- 
sible a few years ago. 

Besides this legislation, which has actually been enacted, 
some very startling schemes have been proposed by the 
lumbermen; for example, that the Government should take 
title to the land alone—not the timber—of a private hold- 
ing, give the company Government stumpage in exchange for 
it, and then the company would agree to cut its timber in 
accordance with forestry principles under Government direc- 
tion. A scheme such as this would add acreage to the 
national forests, would ensure that the land be cut-over so 
that a second crop could result, and would compensate the 
private owner for the cut-over land which to him is worth- 
less, by giving him stumpage in exchange, which he wants. 

As the pressure of the overload of timber gets heavier on 
the private owners, more and more timber will undoubtedly 
be offered for sale to the States and national forests. There 
is now no legislation to allow the purchase of such timber 
except the Weeks law for timberlands on the watersheds 
of navigable streams and its operations have been confined 
to the East. I believe, however, that there will be appropria- 
tions for the purchase of additions to the national forests 
before many years. I think that it is surely coming. 


Mr. Munger also addressed the University of Wash- 
ington Forestry Students on Forest Service Timber Sales 
and Forest Service Reconnaisance before returning to 
the District 6 headquarters at Portland, Ore. 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Sash and door people as a rule are preparing for spring 
business more than heing kept busy with present requirements. 
At almost every point are indications of heavy spring building 
and that the war will have but little effect, unless this coun- 
try should actually become one of the participants. Only favor- 
able weather is necessary for trade to open up in fine shape. 
Factories are busy on contracts for spring business and a 
satisfactory condition generally prevails. 

In Chicago the recent cold snap checked the volume of in- 
quiries, but the trade believes that as soon as the sun begins 
to shine for any length of time on both sides of the street at 
the same time business will open with a rush and continue 
very active for the entire building season. There is, however, 
a lot of present inquiry, and prices, which are firm. will likely 
advance some as the season advances. 

The Minneapolis and St. Paul building movement seems 
ready for spring weather at the same pace practically as last 
year, to judge by architects and builders’ activities. The war 
scare does not seem to have any effect on the building trade. 
Manufacturers have already been enjoying a demand and 
expect heavy country business as soon as the snow goes. 

The outlook for the Baltimore sash and door manufacturers 
Is good, with plenty of work in prospect and the users await- 
ing favorable weather. When the builders get under way the 
calls for the output of the factories are expected to be satis- 
factory. 

An increase in activity is reported at the door factories at 
Buffalo, N. Y., but there is no large volume of business as 
yet. It will be some time before spring business develops, 
as there still is now on the ground and builders fear a re- 
currence of severe weather, : 

Cincinnati factories are busy on contracts for the approach- 
ing season and there is a widespread feeling that the trade 
is in for a satisfactory spring, as more orders are on hand 
than a year ago at this time. Porch work orders are plentiful 
and indicate that suburban work has been planned. 

St. Louis planing mill men report trade dull and the outlook 
for next summer exceptionally bright. Sash and door manu- 
facturers and dealers are of the belief that unless interna- 
tional complications upset everything they are going to have 
one of the best seasons they have had in many years. 

The one cheerful note at Kansas City, Mo., this week 
comes from the sash and door men. All of the factories have 
fairly good reserve stocks of material on hand and, having 
anticipated the car shortage, are not concerned by the present 
situation. Managers report heavier sales and a considerable 


increase in orders and in figuring on all lines of stuff. Prices 
are firm. 


A large volume of business is booked at the Tacoma (Wash.) 
fir door factories, tho general car troubles are increasing. 
Prices are strong and their tendencies upward. 


Business continues dull at San Francisco plants. The door 
factories around the Bay are moderately busy for this sea- 
son. The door departments of the big white pine sawmills 
in the Sierras are in steady operation, and as a rule have 
more orders than they can deliver promptly. Shipments of 
white pine door stock and open sash to the East are inter- 
fered with by the car shortage. 


While many of the window glass factories have been obliged 
to close for a day or two because of the general lack of fuel 
and the difficulty in receiving necessary supplies, shipments 
have been at least regular enough to justify the prevailing 
spirit of confidence. Owing to the higher price announced by 
the manufacturers several weeks ago, jobbing prices have been 
advanced, and additional increases are expected. The present 
period is considered by window glass men opportune for the 
general replenishing of stocks to meet the spring demand, 
which promises to be comparatively heavy. The labor situa- 
tion in this field is beginning to assume perplexing aspects, as 
many of the workmen have become transient rather than local- 
ized operators, but with the coming of spring these conditions 
will be automatically adjusted and operations will run 
smoothly. 





PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
were recently issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond 
Building, Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents 
each. Number of patent and name of inventor should 
be stated when ordering: 

1,214,094. Shingle car. Lewis H. Thompson, California, 
Mo. 

1.214,236. Relieving attachment for lathes. 
Steindorff, Wheeling, W. Va. 

1,214,814. 3ox making machine. Lyman H. Morgridge, 
San Diego. Cal. 

1,215,159. Logging car and bunk. Herbert C. Jarvis, 
Renton, Wash., assignor to Seattle Car & Foundry Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Otto W. 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER | 





OLD MAN OPPORTUNITY DISCUSSES HOGS 


“T have noted,” said Old Man Opportunity the ether day, 
“with much interest all this telk of late on the part of the 
lumber manufacturers about closer and more complete 
utilization of the log, about its application to true con- 
servation and its being the only way in which the lumber- 
men of the future can make a profit. What I can’t under- 
stand about the whole matter is why they all talk about 
the need of the lumberman of the future to do all of 
this utilization and still refrain from doing any of the 
good work themselves. ‘Practice what you preach’ is a 
mighty good motto and it’s one that I follow. 

“Huh! Yes, young man, I’m coming to the peint just as 
soon as I get comfortably settled in this chair and sort of 
work uv my feelings to that state where a person gets so 
much pleasure out of saying what the other fellow ought to 
do—and my subject is going to be ‘Ilogs.’ Yes, ‘Hogs,’ and 
I see by your eye that you know just about as much about 
hogs and what they will do as the average lumberman. In 
fact I think that the average manufacturer knows as much 
about the possibilities of hogs and what they were invented 
for as a couple of greenhorns that started to work in a 
sawmill of a friend of mine not so very long ago. You 
know it is necessary to take any kind of help that comes 
along these days and so when two greenhorns came along 
and asked for work in the sawmill the foreman grabbed 
them and put them to work. The car situation was a little 
mite easier just then so that the boys were ramming just 
as much lumber thru the dry kiln as possible, and to keep 
up steam over Sunday they were using a Mitts & Merrill 
hog to grind up slabs. So when Saturday night came the 
mill foreman went to the greenhorns and asked, ‘Want to 
work Sunday, boys? 

“*Sure,’ they replied. 

“All right. You two feed the hog tomorrow.’ 

“That night when the bookkeeper started to lock up the 
office he found the greenhorns on the step and they asked, 
‘Please, where does the company keep its hogs. The sawmill 
foreman told us to feed them tomorrow.’ 

“Sure the lumbermen know what a hog is, but when I 
think of how little they are doing to make use of this ma- 
chine I can't help but say they remind me of those two 
greenhorns. Now look here, young man. Pretty nearly 
every paper, magazine and trade paper in the country has 
been keeping up a long sweet song about the high price of 
paper and about the only raise they get out of the lumber- 
men is a few ‘cusses’ when the trade papers say ‘we have 
to raise our advertising rates.’ Now, most paper is made 
out of wood pulp—and wood pulp is made out of wood, 
wood, WOOD. Get me? Now, look out of that window at 
those slabs burning up and then take a look at this monthly 
expense sheet where the bookkeeper has set down how much 
it costs the manufacturer to destroy those slabs—and think 
of all the rest that is left in the woods to rot. No wonder 
those conservation people howl and yowl! A large part of 
that waste ought to go into paper. There is a ready market 
for it at good profits. More than that, the Federal Govern- 
ment has shown by experiments conducted at the Forest 
Products Laboratory that almost any sort of softwood may 
he used for paper-making. Of course, paper-making is an al- 
inost entirely different business from manufacturing lumber, 
but from the best information that I can obtain the manu- 
facture of glue didn’t always go hand in hand with the 
butchering of meat. Now there are two courses open to the 
lumberman. He may go into the manufacturing of paper 
or he may sell the hogged chips to a paper manufacturer, 

“In either case the first thing to do is to get the slabs 
‘et up by one of them mechanical hogs,’ as I once heard a 
negro say. And right here let me declare that when I say 
hog or grinder I mean one made by the Mitts & Merrill 
Co., of Saginaw, Mich. The reason is simple. Those Mitts 
& Merrill hogs have an appetite that nothing will satisfy ; 
they will eat frozen slabs, hardwood, knots and still never 


he satistied. But to return to what I was saying. Perhaps 
the lumber manufacturer does not want to go into paper 
manufacturing. but is comparatively close to a paper factory. 
Just now all these paper factories are hollering for more 
and more wood and there is no sign of the demand being 
satisfied. Of course the lumberman does not want to pay 
freight on waste, so that the way to handle the matter is to 
establish a No. 17 Mitts & Merrill chipper and shredder, a 
new machine recently placed on the market by the company 
just for this purpose. The slabs can be run out to the hog 
on a conveyor and the suitable waste picked out just as it is 
done in selecting lath stock. I should have said a little 
further back that softwoods are used in making sulphite 
pulp and that the hogs first chew the wood up into chips 
approximately %-inch square. So the hog can chew up the 
waste slabs, edgings etc. and have the chips drop on another 
conveyor extending out over a spur track where gondolas 
can easily be spotted to receive the chips. One of the slab 
sorters can hop down into the car occasionally and spread 
out the chips. The whole affair will not cost much to 
operate or install and means a profitable market for wood 
waste. 

“The other plan I have in mind is a sort of community 
affair for lumbermen that are located a long distance from 
a paper mill. Now, there is always a good market for wood- 
pulp, and a profitable one, as may be seen from the fact 
that considerable quantities are imported into this country 
from Norway and Sweden—and it should also be interest- 
ing to the lumbermen of this country to know that this 
wood pulp is almost entirely manufactured from fir and 
pine. It does not cost as much to build a plant to cook 
wood pulp as it does to make paper, and I can’t see why 
it would not work out well for a lot of. sawmills located 
within a few miles of each other to combine and build such 
a plant. Of course I .know that it costs money to build a 
pulpwood plant, but it is not going to cost nearly as much 
as to install a complete paper mill with its accompanying 
sales foree, distributing system and all the rest. Then 
where one mill might not have sufficient waste to make 
such a plant profitable certainly a number of sawmills that 
are located only a few miles apart have sufficient waste to 
keep one pulpwood plant hustling. Carrying a plan of this 
character thru would go a long way toward proving some 
of this ‘Codperation’ thing I have been hearing so much 
about lately. 

“Yes, Tam called Old Man Opportunity and despite opin- 
ion to the contrary I am still hovering around the lumber 
manufacturing business and in the woods, For example, take 
the dye business. When the supply of dyes was shut off by 
the European war I sort of siddled up to a few Jumbermen 
and whispered: ‘Get a Mitts & Merrill hog and set it to 
work chipping up dyewoods.’ A few of them listened to me 
and they sure are glad now that they did. Tell you the 
mechanical details of one of those hogs! Nothing doing. 
You have to go to headquarters for them—and then let me 
whisper that Old Man Opportunity will not be with you 
always. I am getting sort of feeble and along in years.” 





TO CARRY OUT POLICY OF FIRM’S FOUNDER 

At a recent meeting in New York of Jenkins Bros., Farn- 
ham Yardley, son-in-law of the late Alfred B. Jenkins and 
formerly vice president of the company, was elected presi- 
dent to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Jenkins. 
Frank T. Swain, general manager of the company, was 
elected vice president. Samuel Laird, manager of the Phila- 
delphia branch of the company, was elected a director. With 
these exceptions the officers and directors are the same as 
heretofore. The interests of Mr. Jenkins as a stockholder of 
the company will remain intact under a trust created by his 
will. The policy of Jenkins Bros. as laid down by Mr. 
Jenkins will be strictly adhered to and maintained in all 
departments of the business. 
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No. 3 


Common i 


Beech 


200 M ft. of 6-4 
500 M ft. of 5-4 


Any 
Items 
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Need 


No. 3 


Common 


Maple 


& 750 M ft. of 5-4 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 














For Quick 


SALE — 


200 M Ft. 4-4 No. 3 Maple 
20 MFt. 5-4 No.3 Birch 
500 M Ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hemlock 


Write for our prices. 





Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 
"a J 














Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit {your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring ; 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 


















NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 

Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive 
literature of the wood 
preservation industry 

this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. ~*~ 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman 
431 Se. Dearbora St., CHICAGO 
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Red Gum 


Satisfaction— 





Sovember 
9th, 
1915. 


Paepcke-Leicht Lbre Cos, 
Chicago, 
711. 


Gentlemenz~ 
We are using your Ref Gum lumber in the 


manufacture of our high class interior 
trim and general planing mill work. 





This gum ie giving excellent satisfaction, 
being highly graded, soft texture, good 
widths, and long lengths, also dry, straight 
end flat. 


Respectfully, 
Harris, McHenry & Baker Cos 


Dict. 


f Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. 


Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co. 


111 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO 





Le. 


VIRGIN} 


2 0-N-10)','2016) BX 


TIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 








“3 TIMBERS 


OAK 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 








e— @ 
apc — A * 
William Whitmer & Sons 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS ; 


eo io ad 











® @ 


West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
—Manufacturers of— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
re Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 
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This book provides in a convenient 

Lumber Shed = a compendium pes one 

2 ormation on the bu! ng of lum- 

Construction ber sheds and other buildings used 

the retail lumber ya 

A Book for Retail Lumbermen— "The book is 8x11 inches in size, 

By Met. L. Saley. 16 pages, is printed on a high grade 

sepia paper and is durably bound in Russian linen. Price, post- 
paid, $1.50 a copy. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Feb. 7.—The following notice has been issued this week 
by the Secretary of State for War: 

“The Army Council has taken steps, under the Defense 
of the Realm Regulations, to assume control of all stocks 
in the United Kingdom of soft sawn timber, both planed 
and unplaned, including sleepers, in order to safeguard sup- 
plies for military purposes and to prevent further inflation 
of prices. All dealings in stocks of timber of these descrip- 
tions are prohibited until further notice, subject to the 
proviso that deliveries may be made under existing con- 
tracts, or that sales may be made to any one person of 
not more than two standards at prices not exceeding those 
current during last week. The purchase of timber of these 
descriptions not already in stock in the United Kingdom is 
also prohibited until further notice.” 

The effect of this order of course will be to nut an end 
practically to all transactions except those entered into 
with the military authorities. It is not nearly so bad as it 
looks as Government contracts have for many months past 
provided the outlet for probably 75 percent of the wood 
sold in the United Kingdom. Altho not specifically stated, 
the new regulations include pitch pine and the other soft 
woods exported from the United States as well as Canadian 
pine and spruce. The import of mahogany and hardwoods 
has been stopped for nearly a year, so that it will not 
affect this branch of trade. 

The figures of the stock and deliveries returned on Feb. 1, 
1917, are interesting, the latter showing that about 25,000 
standards were delivered during the month, an increase of 
8,000 standards over the corresponding veriod of last year. 
Prices remained steady and no great fluctuations can be 
recorded, but the tendency was still toward higher values. 


The Dock Stocks 


These stood as follows on Feb. 1: 





1917, 1916, 

Pieces Pieces 
3 ee) re ers 1,019,634 860,661 
Se AMOR co ss owes can 2,833,342 1,673,005 
Rough boards........... 10,140,484 7,483,518 
MONE oes so esate he aries. 5,555,965 3,464,182 
BM scans niacin ee ae 370,340 414,126 
IMO ee aGin einen bas >. 817,040 1,128,627 
Pitch pine deals......... 28,4938 17,097 
WORN caccanemasuee 20,765,298 15,041,216 


The present stock is one-third greater than at the same 
period of 1916, and the highest at the beginning of February 
for many years past. The chief feature is the very big 
holding of rough boards, which is nearly double that of the 
pre-war period and at the present rate of consumption is 
sufficient to last for nearly nine months. As arrivals and 
deliveries in the immediate future must necessarily be on 
a smaller scale than usual the stock is ample in all respects 
for any demands that are likely to be made upon it. 


The Mahogany Market 


There have been no arrivals; neither have any auction 
sales been held, altho it is expected that the logs damaged 
by fire at the docks will be offered some time Curing Feb- 
ruary. Business during the last month has been on a very 
restricted scale as the consumption is very limited and the 
reluctance of stockholders to part with their goods in view 
of the great shortage of supplies has reduced speculative 
business to a minimum. The sales by private contract 
during February consist only of 182 logs of Honduras, 
which have been taken by the Government, which has also 
imported 450 tons of lumber for war purposes. The stock 
in first hands has now been reduced to 2,385 logs, of which 
1,877 are Honduras, 420 African and 88 Tabasco. 


United States Hardwoods 


Importers of these goods have great difficulties to con- 
tend with in the shape of scarcity of tonnage, high freights 
and Government restrictions on imports. The chief demand 
appears to be for ash lumber for Government work, a good 
deal of 2-inch stuff being required for stretchers. Free on 
board prices have increased, particularly for gum lumber, 
which is very low in stock in the States, the chief reason 
being that manufacturers are using this wood for cheap, 
dark furniture. Sap gum is scarce as well, more particularly 
red gum. In black walnut the chief call as before is for 
prime boards for aeroplane work, for which almost unheard 
of prices have been paid; licenses to import any other 
variety are unobtainable. There is no business doing in 
quartered oak. The small stock of plain oak planks sells 
slowly, while 1-inch boards have changed hands at increased 
prices, but there is very little demand for Government pur- 
poses. Permits for the restricted woods are more difficult 
to obtain than ever and this is likely to grow worse rather 
than better. 

Generous Americans 


A few months ago report was made of the gift by The 
Otis Manufacturing Co., of New Orleans, La., of $1,250 thru 
its agents, Messrs. Cobbett & Co. (Ltd.). for war charities. 
This has now been distributed, half going to the British 
Red Cross Society and half to the Y. M. C. A. Another 
welcome gift of a similar character has just been made by 
the W. M. Ritter Co., of Columbus, Ohio, which has in- 
structed its Liverpool house to disburse $2,500 in a similar 
fashion. Everyone knows the splendid work which citizens 
of the United States have accomplished in feeding starving 
Belgians in their own country, and in other ways, but the 
above named gifts are specially worthy of mention as the 
two companies concerned have been badly hit in their export 
trade business during the last two and one-half years, owing 
to the import restrictions rendered necessary by the shortage 


of tonnage. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Feb. 17.—The 1917 forefgn lumber trade of the Puget 
Sound district is opening up on about a par in volume 
with that of 1916, according to the January report of the 
United States coilector of customs, issued today. Foreign 
shipments from the cargo mills amounted to 18,313,000 
feet, as compared to 17,735,000 feet in January !ast year. 
As compared to shipments in December, 1916, January 
shows a sharp falling off, however, December’s total being 
28,659,000 feet. 

Among large lumber shipments shortly to go from Tacoma 
eargo mills is a consignment of 3,000,000 feet for Bombay 
that will be shipped on the Japanese steamer Negamisan 
Maru; 1,000,000 feet for Japan on the steamer Azumasan 
Maru, and about 800,000 feet for South America on the 


schooner Helvetia. The new Smith line steamer Regulus be- , 


ing completed at San Francisco is due here about the first 
of the month for a South American consignment. 

The new auxiliary schooner Seaborn, launched at the 
Seaborn yards in December, got away to sea this week from 
Mukilteo on its maiden voyage, carrying 1,300,000 feet of 





lumber for Shanghai. This freight will net its owners about 
$32,000. ‘The new schooner Orcas, launched at the Seaborn 
yards in January, will be ready for cargo this month and 
has been fixed by H. F, Ostrander for a voyage to Yoko- 
hama with lumber, the cargo being furnished by the Bolcom 
Mills (Inc.), of Seattle. 

The old ship W. J. Pirie, which has been a cast-off for 
years, has been purchased by W. R. Grace & Co., and will 
be rigged into a barge and towed between Puget Sound and 
South America by steamers of the Grace fleet. The old 
Peruvian bark LHlizabeth, lying in the harbor at Callao, 
Peru, for the last fifteen years, where it has been used as a 
warehouse, has also been bought by W. R. Grace & Co. and 
was towed to San Francisco by the steamer Sata Alicia, 
which arrived at Tacoma Monday. The Elizabcth will be 
rigged out as a schooner and placed in the trade between 
Puget Sound and South America. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Feb. 20.—The present situation in the export trade does 
not tend to encourage shippers. With the exception of 
spruce, all items on the list are “dead.” Of spruce there 
was shipped in January not less than 1,279,000 feet, of a 
declared value of $88,440, against not more than 40,000 
feet, valued at $1,600, a year ago. The declared value of 
all the exports was not more than $140,442, so that spruce 
really made up almost two-thirds of the entire business. 

Of fir, 22,000 feet was sent out, this being the only 
addition to the list as compared with January, 1916. Pop- 
lar dropped from 195,000 feet in January, 1916, to 
68,000 feet for last month, and of shortleaf pine none at 
all was shipped. The statement .of shipments for last 
month as compared with those for January, 1916, is as 
follows : 


JANUARY, 1917 JANUARY, 1916 








Quantity, Quantity, 
ee Value Feet Value 
POSTE CCC vA an ae ee ae era 55,000 $ 1,655 
Eh, SEE csas wekweu o waeewn 3,000 148 
Logs, all otbers.. 12,000 $ OC wer eas 
BSOREE, UNG sass i noekan wwielaters 121,000 4,941 
RONNNE; MURNEG csc ors  Glewm eis .aievausis-6 937,000 35,460 
Boards, Hit... .... 22,000 SN Siar etlosays! . Lintetouevens 
Soards, short leaf 
BDSG Chiesa s KAGiGs . sss 120,000 3,990 
Boards, white pine 18,000 961 17,000 1,094 
Boards, all other 
DING GeGeeGiss: Mesaesn ease  Geticns “lssainols 
Boards, poplar... 58,000 195,000 6,856 
Soards, spruce. ..1,279,000 40,000 1,600 
Boards, all others. 194,000 214,000 10,505 
BOkCeROOEE ocncsc sskeks 869 MGB 06060 wie Seles 17,036 
SLE Se Sete ee 32.314 46,336 6,240 
MEMINUE iockGkeey Awbaucs Sommemw: § <Shew lens 750 
Bl goper iumber.. ..«s.5  BBBB wees 3,258 
DCCs tessch Siena Weehee- > aewrey 2,470 
PPR coke. > Gickes. ieewe.  —swietelete 275 
All other manufac- 
tures of wood.. ...... iy ¢ Sec 28,528 
AMER: chsh eca $140,442 $124,806 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Feb. 19.—Information regarding the cargoes of vessels 
leaving the port of Galveston for European ports which will 
take them into the war zone may in the near future be kept 
entirely from publication. Several lines have already issued 
orders withholding the information and during the last week 
customs officials declined to give out manifests of those lines. 
Many of these vessels carry lumber cargoes. Activity in the 
export market for yellow pine does not seem to have been 
seriously affected by the war situation. Shipments during 
the last week were as follows: 

For Antilla, Cuba: Per schooner Wasp—67,523 pieces 
rough pitch pine, value not specified. 

For Liverpool, via Newport News: Per steamship Ikala— 
65 tons staves, value not specified. 

The Norwegian steamship Polstad loaded at Texas City 
with a quantity of lumber for Havre. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 19.—T wo. steamships, carrying 3,500,000 feet of tim- 
ber and lumber, cleared for European ports and another 
steamer arrived in port for a cargo of 2,500,000 feet of 
timber last week. The British steamer //industen, one of 
the largest vessels yet to visit Beaumont, arrived here 
Saturday. It will sail about March 1 for some British port. 
It is now taking on a cargo of 2,500,000 feet of timber. 

The British steamer Don Diego, with 2,500,000 feet of 
timber and lumber on board, and the Dutch steamer Luna, 
earrying 1,000,000 feet of timber, cleared for England Thurs- 
day and Friday, respectively. The Russian bark August, 
which arrived here Jan, 1, has completed its carge and will 
sail Tuesday or Wednesday for England. The Russian bark 
Margareta, which has been here about three weeks, will 
clear about March 15 for England. The August carries 
1,000,000 feet of timber and the Margareta 1,500,000 feet. 

All of these vessels are loaded by the Standard Export 
Lumber Co. 

The steamship Keechi, of the Gulf Export & Transporta- 
tion Co., arrived today from Tampico, Mexico. It will sail 
Wednesday for Tampico with a cargo of 400,600 feet of 
lumber and seventy tons of merchandise. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb. 19.—Lumber exports via New Orleans, as shown by 
the published manifests, totaled approximately 870,000 feet 
for the week ended last Saturday. There were moved also 
35,358 bundles shooks, 1,076 bundles staves and 5,000 cross- 
ties. The coastwise movement to New York included 22,612 
bundles box material, 3,450 bundles and 91,223 pieces staves, 
and 3,158 crossties. No shipments to “war zone” destinations 
were recorded. More than half the total lumber shipments 
export—456,000 feet—went via the steamship Heredia to 
Cristobal. The rest moved to Mexico and the West Indies, 
with Cuba leading Mexico as second largest taker. 

Germany’s declaration of unrestricted warfare is admittedly 
having some effect on the movement to Europe, tho cargoes 
are still being loaded at other Gulf ports. Some of the ship- 
ping lines operated under neutral European flags have with- 
drawn their ships, temporarily at least, and sailings have been 
delayed in other cases. War insurance rates also have been 
advanced to figures calculated to restrict shipments. The 
general belief seems to be, however, that export lumber ship- 
ments for Government account will be moved as they are 
needed regardless of the submarines, and the fact that sev- 
eral cargoes are loaded in Gulf ports at present without 
reported change of sailing orders is cited in support of that 
theory. 

Demand from the other Americas continues fair, and there 
is a chance, tentatively discussed now and then, that neutral 
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shipping diverted from European service may be transferred 
to service between American and South American. ports, mak- 
ing it possible to increase export lumber shipments in that 
direction, which have been sharply curtailed for many months 
by lack of tonnage. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Feb. 17.—The export figures for last month show an 
increase over January, 1916, of $696,074, the total exports 
for January, 1917, being $3,027,194, against $2,232,117 for 
January, 1916. It is believed that this month will show 
even a greater gain over the previous February, as there are 
many vessels here taking cargoes of lumber, crossties, staves 
and miscellaneous products. Yellow pine lumber was the big 
item of export out of Mobile during the last month. The 
figures show that 14,133,000 feet of pitch pine were ex- 
ported out of Mobile to Cuban, European and South Amer- 
ican ports. The lumber was valued at $255,696. 

The stacking of staves and crossties beneath the sheds at 
the municipal docks continues as well along the river front 
and there are thousands of staves owned by J. M. Rosen- 
grant and the Lucas EK. Moore Stave Co. thus stored await- 
ing shipment to France and Martinique. There are also 
thousands of feet of pitch pine lumber stored at the various 
piers for shipment to ports of Cuba and South America. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Feb. 19.—This month’s export shipments of lumber to date 
aggregate 3,573,000 feet. Of the twelve vessels in port tak- 
ing on cargoes of lumber at least eight will load over a million 
feet each, and should they clear during the month the ex- 
ports for February will reach the average maintained for the 
last six months. 

Two vessels cleared from Gulfport last week for trans- 
Atlantic ports. The Russian bark Montrosa, from Cardiff, ar- 
rived here Jan. 2 and cleared Feb. 12 for Liverpool with 738,- 
000 feet of lumber, furnished 
by Hunter, Benn & Co. The Logs— 

Norwegian bark Ariel, from 
Havre, France, arrived at 
Guifport Jan. 19. The Ariel 
cleared from here Feb, 14 for Oak 


Boards, planks, deals— 


Valencia, Spain, with 613,000 2S 2 aes 
feet of oak lumber and 36,000 SPENCE: 6. d:0:0 oe eeses savas 
feet of long-leaf yellow pine | pe aaa Micke auravatatleaxares aaa 
lumber, loaded by Russe & Shares ees 


Burgess, of Memphis, Tenn. Box 


The steamer 0. M. Clark All other 222.222 22222022 
cleared from this port Feb. 12. Shingles .................. 
for Bridgetown, Barbados, Staves ...............c00. 
with 251,000 feet of pine lum- Heading .................. 
ber and 93,000 feet (7,004) of All other lumbe eT Ce ae 
creosoted pine ties; also, 120,- All manufactures wood...... 
000 feet of pine lumber for Totals ....cccceccccee 


Port of Spain. 


Other than oak, hickory, walnut 


TOORDORE: « 6 5:6:.0%0.6 0.8600 00.5 re 
IBANSE Tov. /ilb 5 4clo chs Gib oes 6: 42, 6.0 5S 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Feb. 19.—Exports from the district of Georgia for January 
amounted to $5,118,990, according to the monthly statement 
issued at the custom house. The following is the list of lum- 
ber and wood products exports for the month: 


Rosin (18,388 barrels) ........... a acuiera ate wawarelele $120,159 
(PAP. ITC. C6G. CE COO TPN GIOD 6.65.0 sc 05k cee ccedme eee 9,350 
Spirits of turpentine (170,071 gallons)............ 89,521 
Sawn pitch pine timber (266,000 feet).......... are 5,299 
Yellow pitch pine lumber (122,000 = Ratcescwern ie 3,058 
CHOsStIOn: (26,024) © ioc cceswceces an srecake wie teres 12,694 
RUC PD hoc cciae ew eresccnecls ee 5,385 
WOO THEPGHEIMEG: 6 ccciciccciwccswane ee temmeres e 10,288 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Feb. 20.—Exports of lumber and its manufactures from 
Boston in January were valued at $169,116. ‘This is a gain 
of $8,334 over January of 1916. The fact that there is a 
gain is very gratifying to local lumber shippers, in view of 
the great handicaps they have suffered as the result of 
submarine warfare, belligerent raiders in the South Atlantic, 
searcity of tonnage, soaring marine insurance rates, the 
threatening international relations of the country and the 
almost prohibitive prices vessel owners now ask for carry- 
ing any sort of a cargo. Exporters here report they now 
have a number of inquiries in hand, including business of- 
fered by Argentina as well as the United Kingdom, but they 
are restrained from closing the transactions by the ocean 
transportation situation. Business with the West Indies 
continues very satisfactory. Another large shipment went 
forward to Cuba last Friday on the United Fruit Co.’s 
steamer Limon, 

A comparison of Boston export lumber business in Janu- 
ary, 1917, with the January, 1916, business is skown in the 
following table: 








1917 -1916 
A ssicehiied Value Quantity Value 
aelewne a eneree 11,000 bd.ft. $ 862 
ses Dewees j§- @eened 20,000 bd.ft. 1,015 
Saat Gewese...  . we eierne 198,000 bd.ft. 4,254 
Pere 4,000 bd.ft $ 267 330,000 bd.ft. 19,332 
eT ae ee ee Soe 47,000 bd.ft. 3,355 
sins 841,000 bd.ft. 48,168 91,000 bd.ft. 2,140 
ues 9,000 bd.ft. 315 ree <eemied 
Reco 73,000 bd.ft. 10,092 232,000 bd.ft 18,15 
(Rare eeantee jj  j «sbbeee #§§ ‘sepa 4 
Sieeiie; Seeecee $$ + ‘“Wietacarere 15,767 20,735 
err 5,000 2¢ oseaee cove 
err 120,443 9,877 59,040 4,432 
iccimdew Reaeea $§#§§|§ ~seuaystars seeleas 3,630 
eSieiwien wersuaters 4,994 wr eacevs 13,882 
eeietele, wigia eat 95,380 Ke Rie wi 68,528 
Kereteare $169,116 $160,782 
ere 8,334 





LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Feb. 19.—Logging conditions continue unfavorable in 
southern territory and only the stronger manufacturing 
firms are able to bring out enough timber for their require- 
ments. Indications are, however, that the quantity of logs 
that will be needed in the near future will be relatively 
small unless the appeal made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the conferences arranged with officials of 
the east and west side lines result in some relief from pres- 
ent intolerable traffic eonditions. The situation is regarded 
by lumber interests as extremely menacing and it is pointed 
out that if mills are forced to curtail, as now scems_ prob- 
able, owing to restrictions on shipping, the log supply be- 
comes a matter of secondary importance. All manufacturers 
are anxious to run their plants, but they admit that the 
odds are distinctly against them. 

George D. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess, who was recently 
taken seriously ill in New York, is still at the home of his 
sister-in-law, Miss FE. R. Early, at 711 Park Avenue, Balti- 
more. His condition is reported as improving, but his asso- 
clates here do not know when he will be able to ke removed 


to Memphis. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Feb. 19.—Practically cut off from all markets in the north, 
east and west thru the embargo placed upon shipments thru 
Ohio River gateways, Nashville lumbermen have now turned 
to the tedious and circuitous rail and water route. During the 
last week shipments consigned to eastern seaboard have been 
routed from this market via rail to New Orleans where stock 
has been reloaded in bottoms of the Morgan Line for move- 
ment to New York. 

Nashville lumbermen are codperating to the fullest extent 
in the protest formally made to the Federal Government 
against the existing embargo, but prospects of immediate re- 
lief are vague. The moderation of the weather during the 
last week has tended vastly to increase the demand for stock. 
A resumption of building operations has been noted, but 
shipments other than to the south are impossible. The de- 
mand for stock is well divided, all items being strong, with 
plain oak, basswood and poplar called for in heavy volume. 

Another adjunct to the local hardwood flooring industry 
has developed in the organization of the Hermitage Hardwood 
Flooring Co., which recently took over the charter of the 
Hermitage Spoke Co. I. F. McLean, president of the latter 
concern, will continue in that capacity with the hardwood 
flooring plant, the capital stock having been increased to 
$60,000. The daily capacity is about 16,000 feet, but plans 
to add another unit are already under way. It is expected 
that the new plant will be in operation by the middle of April. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Feb. 19.—Lumber dealers continue to complain of car 
shortage and railroad embargoes interfering with deliveries 
and say they have more business in hand than can be 
handled under present conditions. ‘There is such an urgent 
demand for immediate deliveries of all kinds of lumber and 
building material that profits are lost every day because 
railroads can not handle the stuff. 

The effect of the transportation difficulties is shown by 
the report of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce for Janu- 
ary. During that month there were moved thru this mar- 
ket 9,009 cars of lumber, as against 12,064 cars in January, 
1916. The movement of staves was 379 cars, as against 
479 cars in January, 1916, and 67,694 pieces of cooperage, 
as against 80,832. The movement of cross ties was much 
heavier, being 1,145 cars this January, as against 777 in 
the same month of 1916, while the movement of furniture 
increased from 71,744 100-pound packages in January, 1916, 
to 103,288 packages this January. 





There is unanimity among lumber dealers and the allied 
industries that were the transportation conditions at all 
near normal these statistics of the Chamber of Commerce 
would show different totals, as practically all manufac- 
turers of lumber products now have their warehouses filled 
to overflowing with manufactured articles that can not be 
forwarded. 

The building trades report conditions good, with prospects 
bright. 

The White Cooperage Co., of this city, has so much new 
business that it has decided to construct additional ware- 
house facilities that will provide about 9,000 square feet 
more floor space. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Feb. 20.—With car supply short and embargoes on many 
roads the lumber trade is not healthy. Hardwoods are 
strong in every locality and orders are equally distributed 
between factories and dealers. Retail stocks are not large 
and many dealers are trying to accumulate before the open- 
ing of the spring building season. Yellow pine is rather 
quiet, as the railroad congestion is holding up business, but 
prices are firm and some recent advances have been recorded. 

Traffic matters are occupying the attention of lumbermen 
generally. A movement has begun for the abolition of the 
reconsignment regulations, which many railroad superin- 
tendents believe would aid the situation. 

Mill managers and travelers of the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co. visited the headquarters of the company last week to 
confer on the situation. W. M. Ritter, head of the con- 
cern, was in consultation with them and mapped out a spring 
selling and traffic campaign. 

Mill workers and manufacturers of doors and sash report 
a good demand for their product, altho traffic difficulties are 
hindersome. Prices are firm and inclined to advance. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Feb. 20.—Trade is active, altho manufacturers are not en- 
joying anything like a boom. The’up-town mills in Evansville 
are operated on full time and the Columbia Street mill of 
Maley & Wertz is running on day and night schedule, as it 
has been for some time. The river mills report that trade is 
much better than it was at this time last year. Collections 
are reported very good. There is a tendency of prices on 
several grades to advance. Manufacturers say that for some 
time they have noticed a disposition on the part of many 
prospective buyers to hold off from buying at this time, think- 
ing that after a while there will be a drop in prices, but manu- 
facturers instead look for a steady advance in prices. 

Plain white oak and quartered white oak are in better de- 
mand than they were a month ago. Ash is strong, and hickory 
is also moving briskly. Gum is still in good demand, due to the 
fact that a great many furniture manufacturers have been 
buying this lumber in large quantities. Walnut holds its own 
very well. Cottonwood is also moving nicely and river mills 
report that they are getting many inquiries for quartered 
sycamore. The various wood consuming factories in Evans- 
ville are operated on steady time, especially the furniture fac- 
tories. 

suilding operations in Evansville are quite active. Up to 
this time the number of building permits issued is larger than 
for the corresponding month of last year. Architects and con- 
tractors say they look for much building during the spring 
and summer. Many factory additions are planned and there 
will also be a large number of cottages built. Many of the 
towns in southern Indiana are on the verge of byilding booms. 

Planing mills in this section are operated on full time and 
the outlook for spring and summer trade is flattering. Sash 
and door men report a better trade than they enjoyed this 
time last year. Yellow pine dealers say trade is brisk and 
they expect a better year than last. 
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i. for this space every other week e 


Northern Hardwoods 


For Immediate Delivery: 


50 M 4-4” No. 3 Common Birch. 
12 M 4x4 Sound Birch. 
100 M 4-4 No. 2 Com. and Btr. Soft Elm. 
30 M 4-4 No. 3 Common Soft Elim. 
250 M 8-4 (Green) Rock Elm. 
10 M 8-4 No. 2 Common Rock Elm. 
30 M 6-4 No. 1 Com.and Btr. Hard Maple. 
15 M 4-4 1st and 2nds Hard Maple. 
500 M 4-4 and 8-4 No. 3 Hemlock. 
15 cars Extra XAX W. P. Shingles. 
5 cars Standard XAX W. P. Shingles. 
3 cars Sound Butts W. P. Shingles. 


“FAMOUS” SHAWANO COUNTY 
HARD MAPLE. 


Gill-Andrews 


wausu, Lumber Co. 


WISCONSIN 


























A Brand to 


Tie to = 


Peerless 


Rock Maple, Beech Rabe 
and Birch ae 





FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shing!es and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Stav ron Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also lead- 
ing manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


For Immediat 
We Offer cieeenan ™ 
200 MW’ 2x4 & wider 8’-20’ 


DRY No.1 & 2 HEMLOCK 


Stock can be milled to suit the trade. 








Eau Claire Lumber Co., =*\j2'" 











Northern Hardwoods 


We offer the following for immediate delivery: K 

(, cars 2 = yee og ay 5 cars 8-4 6’’& wdr. No.3 Hemlock 
cars 5-4 No. : 

eng eet ‘ond Birch lcar 8-4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 

2 cars 6-4 No. 1 CommonBasswood| 2 cars 5-4 No. 1 C. & B. Basswood 


Get our prices today. 


Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co. 
, | EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. 4 








BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance - -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy +--+ +--+ - 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection -- + 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 
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Huddleston- Marsh Mahogany Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Mahogany 





Lumber and Veneers 


NEW YORK 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42d St. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
2254-66 Lumber St. 


Mills and Yards, Long Island City, New York. 





Members, National Hardwood Lumber Association; National 
Lumber Exporters Association. 


Cable Address, Hudmarco, New York. 
A. B. C. 5th Ed. and Western Union Codes. 











The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 


Car Lots or Less. TOLEDO, OHIO 
@ e 
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PLAIN AND QUARTERED 


Red ana White Oak 


and other Hardwoods. 


Even Color 
Soft Texture 


We have 35,000,000 feet dry stock—All of our own manu- 


facture from our own timber grown in Eastern Kentucky. 
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MADE | 
OAK FLOORING 


Prompt Ship ts Guar t 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


RIGHT 





(Incorporated) 
MANUFACTURERS 
General Offices: | Quicksand, Ky. 
= CINCINNATI, OHIO. == ™"*S*) Vise ge Ky 
Sa NN 00000 





The Hay Lumber Company 


St. Bernard, CINCINNATI. OHIO 


POPLAR and HARDWOODS 


POPLAR SIDING—OAK FLOORING 
Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 











Mayor Benjamin Bosse, president of the Globe-Bosse-World 
Furniture Co., of this city, and formerly president of the 
National Furniture Manufacturers’ Association, will be the 
only candidate for mayor in the democratic primaries that 
will be held here March 6. He is now serving his first term 
as mayor. Albert R. Messick, of the Vulcan Plow Co., is his 
opponent. The race between the two candidates promises to 
be an interesting one, as both are very popular. 

Claude Maley, of Maley & Wertz, accompanied by Mrs. 
Maley, has returned from Jackson, Miss., where he visited his 
brother, Charles E. Maley. Mr: Maley says trade conditions 
in the southern States are looking up and he looks for a good 
year. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Feb. 20.—Warmer weather brought slightly increased ac- 
tivity in building circles last week and as a result there was 
a slight increase in retail sales, mostly for repair work that 
had been delayed by unseasonable weather conditicns. Altho 
retail sales show a slight increase over the corresponding 
period of last year, the trade as a whole believes that much 
improvement in business conditions will be felt as soon as 
weather conditions will permit the beginning of building 
operations on a large scale. Much estimating is being done 
and builders are predicting a busy season, altho transporta- 
tion conditions are gradually growing worse. 

Considerable activity is displayed in buying yellow pine, 
and the hardwood market remains firm, with prices tending 
upward. 

Many Indiana lumber companies are appearing before the 
Indiana general assembly to fight the corporation excise tax 
bill that is pending before both houses. The bill would place 
an excise tax on corporations doing business uncer the laws 
of the State, the rate of taxation varying according to 
many classes under which the corporations would be placed. 

The lumber trade, especially the men interested in the 
shipping end of the industry, is supporting a bill pending 
before the general assembly that would create a railroad 
commission as a separate body from the State public service 
commission. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Feb. 20.—Louisville lumber concerns operating mills in 
the South are generally dissatisfied with traffic conditions. 
While the demand for lumber is excellent, the embargo situa- 
tion is making it impossible to ship into various eastern dis- 
tricts, and a number of cars have been tied up for some time. 
It is hoped that the “gentlemen’s agreement” among the offi- 
cials of thirty of the large eastern roads, relative to shipments 
of export material east, will result in some improvement in 
conditions. A number of southern mills that have managed 
to obtain logs have been operating at full capacity until they 
are loaded with stock that can not be shipped north of the 
Ohio, and some of the mills will shortly be forced to suspend 
manufacturing, it is said. 

The Stearns Coal & Lumber Co., of Stearns, Ky., has just 
installed a large steam turbine, generator and condenser set 
in its power plant, and with the addition of another unit and 
the changing of the current from 40 to 60 cycle, has improved 
the plant until it is one of the most modern in the section. 
The plant is now large enough to take care of a far larger 
load than now required. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


Feb. 19.—YThe rush work in the shipyards of the United 
States has caused great activity in West Virginia lumber 
mills. Many cars of special lumber are being shipped from 
the local plants to Newport News and other navy yards and 
all the plants are running full time to fill similar orders. 

Railroad facilities from this section for material for the 
Government are the best ever known here. This is in ac- 
cordance with assurances given the Government by the rail- 
roads that all shipments of this kind will be handled promptly 
and that they can be relied upon to help the “preparedness” 
program as much as possible. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the West 
Virginia Veneer Co., Williamstown, the following officers were 
elected: Dr. I. P. Eddy, president and general manager ; 
J. F. Thompson, secretary and treasurer; directors, Dr. I. P. 
Eddy, C. W. Dowling, W. F. Roe, A. '. Henderson and J. E. 
Thompson. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the Appalachian 
Logging Congress in Asheville, N. C., the invitation of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Huntington to hold the 1917 confer- 
ence there was accepted. The conference will be held April 
15 to 20. 


MALVERN, ARK. 


Feb. 19.—Another chapter has been added to the record of 
the Arkansas Shortleaf Door Co., of this city. A short time 
ago the plant was thoroly overhauled and placed in running 
order by a combination of Indiana, Tennessee and California 
interest, but never resumed actual operations, owing to the 
unfavorable conditions obtaining in the manufacturing of 
lumber products, so far as launching new enterprises is con- 
cerned. The report is now current that F. H. McCormack has 
leased the plant to operate the planing department in connec- 
tion with retail yards in this State. 

A. B. Cook, for the last year manager of sales for the Wis- 


.econsin & Arkansas Lumber Co., has been appointed manager 


of that plant, succeeding F. H. McCormack, whose resignation 
took effect Jan. 1. Mr. Cook is a man of broad sawmilling ex- 
perience in Louisiana, Texas, Florida and Arkansas and thor- 
oly in sympathy with the progressive tactics of the Arkansas 
soft pine manufacturers. The sales are in charge of Joseph 
Carroll, who for several years has represented this company 
on the road. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Feb. 19.—The new broom handle factory of the Northern 
Products Co. at Glidden, representing an outlay of $100,000, 
is now in active operation and the entire output is handled 
by the Lee Broom & Brush Handle Co. Lumber is to be 
furnished the Northern company for twelve years by the 
Mellen Lumber Co. 

Stevens Point and Portage County will have a building 
boom this season and the big projects, besides scores of 
residences, include the John Strange paper mill near the 
city, the Whiting-Plover Paper Co.’s warehouse and other 
improvements involving an outlay of $100,000, the new 
depot and auxiliary buildings of the “Soo” line, St. Stanis- 
laus church, the Gazette Publishing Co.’s plant and the 
“Soo” line icehouse. A new science hall in connection with 
the State normai school there is also contemplated by the 
State. 

The annual meeting and banquet of the Builders’ & 
Traders’ Exchange of Fond du Lac is scheduled to be held 
at the continuation school at 7 o’clock Wednesday evening, 
Feb. 21. 

Over 100 men were given employment when the Fountain- 
Campbell sawmill began operations at Ladysmith, Wis., last 


week and it is expected that the plant will run thruout 
the year. 

The car shortage situation is being felt by all woodwork- 
ing industries in Wisconsin, owing mainly to the inability 
to secure sufficient coal to operate the plants full time. 
Inability to clear warehouses of stock on hand in many 
cases has necessitated the suspension of operations. Several 
of the sash and door plants in Oshkosh have been closed 
down for several-day periods, while others have cut down 
the time of operation considerably. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Feb. 20.—With no prospects of relief from the general 
tieup due to the car shortage, jobbers are decking their logs 
in huge piles in close proximity to shipping points. Small 
shipments are made daily to all the large lumber companies 
on the Menominee River, but the greater part of the logs 
will be transported in the early spring. Some local lumber- 
anen say they expect to receive shipments of logs as late as 
May or June. In former years practically all logs are decked 
at local mills shortly after the close of logging overations in 
the woods, which this year is less than five weeks away. 

Many of the mills on the Menominee River are running 
both day and night. The Sawyer Goodman Co., one of the 
largest on the river, is turning out nearly 175,000 feet of 


lumber a day. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Feb. 20.—Arthur Miller, for several years superintendent 
of the Montgomery Bros. & Co.’s mill, where he has been 
employed for twenty years, has resigned to take a similar 
position with the Blanchard Lumber Co. 

The Hendricks-Caskey Co. reports a marked strengthen- 
ing in the white pine market and a better demand than 
usual this winter. Large wholesalers are said to be making 
extensive purchases in the expectation of heavy demand 
this year. 

O. E. Yeager has been chosen chairman of the National 
and State Affairs Committee of the Chamber of Commerce 


and a member of the railway terminals committee. (C. N. 
Perrin is chairman of the coéperation committee. Other 


lumbermen appointed on committees are as follows: Char- 
ities and survey, G. H. H. Mills, G. B. Montgomery and 
F. M. Sullivan; civic improvement, G. M. Zimmerman; good 
roads, J. S. Hayward; special housing problem, F. M. Sulli- 
van; national guard, A. C. Goodyear; transportation, M. S. 
Burns, 

Building permits for this city last week showed a total 
cost of $109,100, a gain over recent weeks. 





CONSIDERS MEASURES AFFECTING MAINE LUMBERMEN 


Aveusta, Mz., Feb. 19.—Among matters of interest to 
the lumber industry before the present session of the 
Maine legislature is the question of the repeal of the so- 
called peonage law in relation to employees of lumber 
camps. Repeal of this law was recommended by Governor 
Carl KE. Milliken in his inaugural address. The young 
governor is himself a lumber manufacturer and the son 
of a prominent Maine lumberman. There is to be a hear- 
ing before the legislative committee on labor next Wednes- 
day, Feb. 21. It is said that opposition may develop from 
some of the strong lumber interests. Altho it is true that 
an unfair employer might take advantage of the power 
given him under this law, lumbermen should have some 
protection such as is afforded by the socalled peonage law 
from the dishonesty of employees whose transportation 
and other expenses as well as boots, clothing ete. have 
been paid by the employer. One suggestion is that 
the present law may be so amended that the alleged un- 
fair features will be eliminated without taking away en- 
tirely the protection it now affords to the lumbering in- 
terests of the State. 

Another measure before the legislature is the measure 
for the appropriation of funds with which to continue 
public instruction in forestry. Accompanying this is a 
proposed act for the preservation, perpetuation and in- 
crease of the forests of Maine by limiting the size of tim- 
ber which may be cut even on private holdings and provid 
ing for the growth of small trees and reforestation. The 
committee on State lands and forest preservation gave a 
hearing on these measures last Wednesday and continued 
it to a later date to give other citizens and timbermen a 
chance to be heard. Professor J. M. Briscoe, of the State 
Forestry ;Department and the University of Maine de- 
clared that public instruction in forestry should be con- 
tinued because, starting with only $2,500, by hard work 
his plant had distributed more than 183,000 young trees 
for planting last year and now has more than 500,000 on 
hand for reforestation purposes this year, and more orders 
than possibly can be filled. The professor said the big 
lumber companies were importing their forestry experts 
because Maine institutions are unable to turn them out 
fast enough. The State forest commissioner endorsed Pro- 
fessor Briscoe’s statement and, referring to the act limit- 
ing the size of trees cut for timber, said: 

The time is rapidly coming when the State must do just 
what this bill advocates, and we must consider it. Briefly, it 
provides for the State taking over for supervision and man- 
agement timberlands with the consent of the owners, the 
timber of a certain size oniy to be cut and tke young growing 
timber carefully nurtured. It would be done under the super- 
vision of the forest commissioner. who would be given five 
assistants and adequate funds for the necessary expense, 

Another act for the control of the white pine blister 
rust and other fungus and insect pests that injure timber- 
lands authorizes a Crop Pest Commission to promulgate 
information, to enter upon any private or public lands to 
determine the presence or the absence of the white pine 
blister rust in any of its stages and to carry out necessary 
eradication measures with or without the consent of tim- 
berland owners. The act also authorizes the department 
of agriculture and the State nursery inspector to prohibit, 
prevent or regulate entry into the State or movement in 
the State of any living five-leaved pine trees or any plant 
or tree or nursery stock which in their judgment may in- 
troduce, cause or spread a plant disease or pest. 





~ o~ 


IN A RECENT test of the holding power of nails in the 
direction of shear ordinary 2-inch yellow pine planks 
were nailed to fir sills. These tests showed that 16d 
nails have a safe holding power of 210 pounds and 20d 
nails will carry a safe load of 250 pounds shearing stress. 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb. 19.—At the monthly meeting of the dock board last 
Wednesday night it was announced that the contract for 
furnishing the board with untreated lumber during the com- 
ing year had been awarded to the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., of Bogalusa. <A contract for the supply of untreated 
timber to be used in reconstruction of the Dumaine Street 
wharf was awarded to the Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., of 
Slidell, La., and the Colonial Creosoting Co. secured the con- 
tract for treating the timbers. The awards were made after 
tabulation of the competitive bids and went, on the recom- 
mendation of the Board’s engineer, to the lowest bidder in 
each instance. 

Citizens of Slidell, La., at a “get-together” meeting and 
banquet held here last week, adopted resolutions thanking 
Representative Morgan for obtaining favorable action by Con- 
gress on the appropriation of $32,000 to be used in deepening 
the “middle ground” channel of Lake Pontchartrain. It is 
hoped to secure a 15-foot channel into Slidell and Represen- 
tative-elect Sanders, who takes his seat next month, was re- 
quested by the meeting to assist in this development. As the 
site of the Salmen Brick & Lumber Co.’s plants and the Sli- 
dell Ship Building Co.’s yards, Slidell originates a considerable 
volume of waterborne traffic. The development of its ship- 
yards, which are building a number of ocean going steamers 
for American and Norwegian owners, will be helped materially 
by the deepening of the channel. 

James P. Bowling, a local sawmill builder and construction 
expert who was forced into practical retirement some years 
ago by failing eyesight, has secured a patent on a ‘torpedo 
dredge”? which will, his friends predict, greatly reduce dredg- 
ing costs if it proves successful. A company has been organ- 
ized to market the invention, and one of the machines is now 
being constructed in New Orleans. It will be ready for tests 
within the next few months. 

Senator Emil Sundbery, of the Napoleon Cypress Co. and 
Houma Cypress Co., was last week elected president of the 
Louisiana Holstein Breeders’ Association at a meeting of that 
organization held in Baton Rouge. Mr. Sundbery has estab- 
lished a model stock farm near Napoleonville and his herd of 
thorobred Holsteins have won prizes and ribbons at several 
fairs, including the National Farm & Live Stock Show held 
in New Orleans last November. 

Henry E. Hardtner, of the Urania Lumber Co., who visited 
New Orleans last week, announced that a party of about 
twenty-five students and professors from the Yale Forest 
School will arrive in Urania on March 5 next for a stay of 
several months, during which they will study and experiment 
with reforestation on the tract set apart for reforestation by 
the Urania company. ‘The latter’s reforestation project is 
fathered by Mr. Hardtner and is being conducted under a 
State law, fixing a special tax rate upon lands dedicated to 
reforestation, for a term of years covering the period esti- 
mated necessary to regrow timber of merchantable size. The 
State conservation department is codperating in the work and 
in addition to the natural afforestation, several hundred acres 
of yellow pine seedlings have been planted. The visit of the 
Yale forest school students indicates that the Urania com- 
pany’s enterprise is attracting national attention. 

New Orleans’ second annual “industrial and commercial 
parade,” which has been made a feature of the carnival parade 
season, was held last Saturday. More than a hundred local 
concerns contributed floats—among them the W. W. Carre 
Co.; Otis Manufacturing Co.: Delta Lumber Co. ; Opdenwyer- 
George Lumber Co., and Louisiana Cooperage & Manufactur- 
ing Co. Most of the displays were effective from the adver- 
tising viewpoint, and some of them were highly artistic. The 
lumber industry’s showing, thanks to the displays of the com- 
panies mentioned above, compared favorably with that of 
other lines. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Feb. 19.—Notwithstanding the fact that the car shortage 
is getting more serious daily, the mills in and around Alex- 
andria have booked a very fair amount of new business 
during the week. The demand shows no weakening; in fact 
many mills report that the demand is better than last 
week and prices are very encouraging. Several new price 
lists have been issued during last week, with an advance 
of from 50 cents to $1 on most items, and business is very 
good at the higher prices. Lumbermen hope the car supply 
will improve in the near future, as orders have been secured 
from different sections which heretofore have been practi- 
cally out of the market. The Mexican demand shows a 
slight increase and from various reports it should soon im- 
prove considerably. The expert trade, which for the last 
several months has shown an increased volume, still con- 
tinues very good. The export demand for 12x12-inch, 27- 
and 80-foot lineal average, holds up well both in price and 
volume. Prime is not moving in such large volume as for- 
merly, but prices are more than holding their own. 

The request for railroad material in all sizes and work- 
ings is very heavy, with two of the large trunk lines in the 
market with orders for southern yellow pine which will ag- 
eregate many million feet. These call for 1-inch up to 
heavy bridge timbers. Stringers are not moving in such 
large quantity as when last reported, but prices on all 
lengths hold firm. Twenty-eight-foot lengths still continue 
to lead in activity, and 14- and 16-foot lengths are called 
for very frequently. Caps show but little increase in de- 
mand, but prices hold at former levels. Fourteen by 14-inch, 
14-foot, rough heart leads in demand, and the calls for No. 1 
square S&B in 12x14-inch, 12-foot, and 14x14-inch, 14-foot, 
are very frequent. Sills, especiaily in 386- and 38-foot lengths, 
both No. 1 square S&E and heart S48 in all widths, are 
moving in very heavy volume, and from the present indica- 
tions the call for them will continue for some time, as sev- 
eral large schedules are reported to be ready to be submitted 
in the near future. ‘Ties still continue to hold good both in 
volume and price, with 6x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch heart S4S 
leading in demand. The call for hewn ties in 6xS8-inch, 8- 
foot, and 7x9-inch, 9-foot, also is very heavy, with prices on 
all sizes very encouraging. Heavy construction timbers and 
smaller timbers are both moving in fair volume only, and 
prices are about the same as those last reported. Rough 
heart and No. 1 square S&E still lead in volume, with the 
other workings showing a slight decline in volume, 

Oil timbers also show quite a falling off in demand, but 
prices are holding at former levels. Kansas and Oklahoma 
are leading in consumption, with the demand from Missouri 
increasing. Dimension is not moving in such large volume 
as last week, which is attributed to the car shortage, but 
prices on all grades show a very satisfactory increase, Six- 
teen-foot lengths are still in very heavy demand, with sev- 
eral of the mills oversold and others reporting 2 shortage 
on this as well as several others items. Number 3 still 
continues in fair demand and prices show no weakening. 
Many mills in this section have well assorted stocks on 
hand and are desirous of moving them. The calls for short 
dimension such as 4-, 6-, 8- and 9-foot in both grades are 
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increasing daily, and the volume shipped last month is more 
than doubie that of any other month for the last two 
years, and if the present demand continues this month will 
far exceed last month. Joists, from 26 up to 34 feet long, 
also are showing heavy increase in movements and prices 
are very encouraging. No. 4 boards are not in as 
good demand as the millmen would like, but the volume 
shipped this week is much better than that shipped last 
week and prices show a slight increase. One by 12-inch, 
10- to 20-foot, still continue to lead in volume. soards, 
No. 2, in all sizes, move very encouragingly and prices as a 
whole are somewhat better than when last reported. Num- 
ber 3 boards, which have moved in heavy volume during the 
last several months, still continue active and are expected 
steadily to increase in demand for some time. Prices are 
showing a slight increase. Three-fourths by 12- and }$x12- 
inch, 10 to 20-foot, are leading in demand. 

Demand for fencing is still very good, but not as heavy 
as last week. One by 4- and 1x6-inch are the sizes leading 
in volume, in both Nos. 1 and 2 grades, and prices on all 
sizes showing a very good advance. Number 3 fencing con- 
tinues to move very well, with 1x6-inch leading in the 
movement. One by 4- and 1x6-inch CM in all grades move 
much more briskly than when last reported, Plaster lath 
prices show a falling off, but the demand shows a consider- 
able increase. Prices on byrkit lath also show a weaken- 
ing, but the demand is about the same. Car material in both 
1- and 2-inch is in splendid demand and prices on most 
workings are improving. The demand for 2- and 24-inch 
decking has been especially heavy during the last week, and 
prices obtained could not be secured two weeks ago. Shiplap, 
Nos. 1 and 2, could hardly be in better demand, and prices 
on both grades are advaneing steadily. Number 3 shiplap, 
especially 1x8- and 1x10-inch, is in splendid cal! and prices 
are about the same as last week. : Demand for molding 
shows quite an increase in volume, but prices are just hold- 
ing at former levels. Casing and base in both 4- and 6-inch 
and 8- and 10-inch move very well, and prices show a slight 
advance, Jambs continue to move very slowly, and prices 
show but little improvement. Finish in all grades, such as 
B and better surfaced, C surfaced and rough finish, move in 
fair volume only, but prices are increasing steadily. Drop 
siding does not show up so well in volume as when last re- 
ported on, but prices are about the same, B and better still 
continuing the leader in demand. Bevel siding and partition 
are both about the same in volume and price. Ceiling, %- 
inch, is moving in very good volume, altho %4- and %-inch 
sizes are not moving as well as last week. B and better in 
all sizes leads in demand. Flooring, 1x3-inch, continues 
to move in fair volume only, but prices show a very 
satisfactory increase. One by 4-inch in B and better EG, 
3 and better FG, No. 1 FG and No. 2 FG move in fair vol- 
ume, with prices showing a slight increase. All other grades 
are about the same as last reported. Everyone in this sec- 
tion is very optimistic over the outlook for southern yellow 
pine, and a continued heavy demand is expected; but pros- 
pects of an increasing car supply are very Jim. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Feb. 19.—The railroad embargo cn lumber skipments to 
the east, Atlantic seaboard, north and Michigan territories 
is so acute that it is thought that the mills will soon have 
to curtail production, altho the lumbermen are boping that 
each day will bring encouraging reports. Practically all rail- 
road agents here have instructions from headquarters not 
to accept freight, including lumber, for the great territory 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio until taking 
the matter up with their general offices which in turn will 
take it up with the receiving lines. 

Demand for yellow pine is excellent, and no complaints 
about insufficient business are heard. The mills are offered 
all the business that they can handle premptly, and prices 
stand firm. The lumbermen are still disinclined to give the 
prices a general raise, satisfied with firmness of the market. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Feb. 19.—Manufacturers are agreeably surprised at the 
firmness of demand and prices of yellow pine lumber during 
the last fortnight when war clouds have hung so low. There 
has been considerable speculation as to the ultimate effect 
of the international crisis upon the lumber market in gen- 
eral. All indications are, however, that there will be no 
material break in prices; instead, quotations on practically 
every item have recently advanced and the market is very 
strong. Contracts involving millions of dollars’ worth of 
lumber for construction during 1917 have already been let, 
and the farmers generally are unusually prosperous and 
undoubtedly will carry out their building programs regard- 
less of the international situation. 

The paramount question of the day is the ever increasing 
ear shortage. Latest advices from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission promise no immediate relief. Recent heavy 
rains in this section have again curtailed the output of 
small mills, but the weather is now clearing and it is ex- 
pected operations may soon be resumed. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Feb. 19.—Shippers in this section now face the most seri- 
ous situation in a long time. Cars are again very scarce 
and the railroads have placed embargoes on so many points 
that when a mill gets a car it is put to unlimited trouble 
to find out if the car can be sent to the place it is 
ordered for. Many cars are also tied up on the railroads, 
having left the shipping point and embargoes pliced before 
they reached their destinations. If the situation is not re- 
lieved at once a number of mills will be forced to close 
down because they have been running under a strain for 
several months and have used all available space for stack- 
ing their stocks. 

Weather conditions are again.bad and the small mills feel 
the effects. Market conditions are still very good, how- 
ever, as orders for all classes of interior material are plenti- 
ful with prices firm. Lath and shingles are also in good 
demand with prices advancing. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Feb. 19.—The shipping of lumber to the eastern, northern 
and western markets from this point is almost at a stand- 
still because of the railroad embargoes. Practically all 
centers north of the Ohio River are barred to Mississippi 
shippers and as a result stock is accumulating rapidly at the 
mills. In spite of this local shipping conditions are good 
and intrastate carload lots are handled with case. Prices 
remain unchanged. Many mills are curtailing their output 


because of the large stocks on hand, and the smaller mills 
have been forced to run lightly because of bad weather 
conditions, which has made it impossible to operate during 
most of the winter. 
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Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
_ Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities, 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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RED OAK, WHITE OAK, PINE AND CYPRESS 
Pili round and Hewn 
Lilt ig untreated 


Railroad and Car Material 
Domestic and Export. 


Robinson Lumber Co. 








NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








CO., LTD. 


New Orleans, La. 
Yellow Pine 
_ Hardwoods _ 
| MILLS: New Orleans,La, Lacombe, La. 





rear YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.&L.&G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 








Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Lt 


Manufacturers of 








Sales Office, 
e9 HODGE, LA. 


Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow P ine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 








ie . . 
Timber Cruising Manual and Record 
BY E. A. CHASE, 
With text of instruction for timber cruising and blank 
pages conveniently arranged for cruising notes and records. 
Send for special circular. 


Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 
American Lumberman,*™ fence” 
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FULTON, Clark Co. ALA 
The 'HOME of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
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Capacity 150,000 feet daily 





We also manufacture 


@ Poplar,Gum and Oak 
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Rift Sawn 


FLOORING 


A Specialty 







The Britton 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Lakewood, Florida. Telegraph Office: Florala, Ala. 














Watson-Christensen Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise 
Hemphill, Texas, Frankston, Texas. 


Mills: 








THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. 
Band Sawed We are Noted for 
CYPRESS and QUICK SERVICE. 
Z. Oo N G L E A F Southern and m9 Sales Office, 
YELLOW PINE ea thes eh 


Central States Sales Office, 
Good Grades and Excellent Mill Work. 902 Commercial Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 











P/ERVKES 


Printing 






Engraving 

Stationery 

Metal Novelties 
Phone Central 534 


S. D. CHILDS & CO. 


The House of Fourfold Service 
136 SOUTH CLARK STREET 


WE MAKE RUBBER STAMPS 
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LUMBERMEN 
WHO FEATURE BIG VALUES 
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OUR SPECIALTIES 


Poplar and Cypress 

















Macon Hardwood Lumber Co. 
MACON, GA, 


Place our name on your mailing list. 
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Standard in grade, millwork and quality as is our Railroad and 
Car Material—all manufactured at our Boston, Ga., mill. Our 


YARD STOCK 


comes from Thomasville and comprises all items in dressed long 
and shortleaf yellow pine. 


Arby Planing Mill Stn 











ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Feb. 19.—The freight embargo on shipments and the lack 
of locomotive power have iad the expected effect on the local 
lumber trade. At that conditions might be much worse. The 
way to the South and Southwest is still open and dealers, if 
they can get cars and get them moved, can still obtain access 
to fields of production. It is reported that, considering con- 
ditions, they are well stocked up on all lines. 

Division E of the: Lumbermen’s Exchange, composed of the 
tie and timber men, held a meeting and dinner last Friday 
night at the Annex Hotel for the purpose of deciding upon a 
method to adjust more closely the conditions not only be- 
tween the dealers but between the dealers and the railroads. 
The idea is to organize an inspection bureau under the aus- 
pices of the Exchange, which will not only centralize but 
greatly simplify the present system, or rather lack of one. 
This plan contemplates the organization of a regularly 
equipped bureau in charge of a competent man without rela- 
tion either to the railroads or the contractors, and to be re- 
sponsible to the Exchange alone, the Exchange to be respon- 
sible both to the contractors and roads. 

The keen competition among the contractors and the diffi- 
culty of getting ties are being taken advantage of by the pro- 
ducers. As a result, ties are accepted that the buyers know 
do not meet grade, a condition that Secretary Pier of the Ex- 
change believes is certain to react on the roads. It was on 
this account that he instituted the movement to organize 
under one central body, to act as a sort of clearing house. The 
idea as proposed to the railroads is merely experimental and 
is to be tried in St. Louis for sixty days. If it is satisfactory 
to those most concerned it will be extended to include the 
entire Southwest. Later an attempt will be made to make of 
it a national organization such as the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. General L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, 
was present at the meeting and he delivered an address, The 
matter was thus put up to the railroad men who took it under 
advisement, and will come up again later, 

Weaver Haas, Memphis, Tenn., lumberman, purchased in 
this city last week a group of 4-story apartment buildings at 
the recorded price of $111,000. This was done, Mr. Haas an- 
nounced, after investigating the investment chances in a num- 
ber of other cities. This purchase it is announced will result 
in the removal of the headquarters of the Haas lumber busi- 
ness to this city. Branch lumber interests, however, will he 
retained at Memphis, and at Cincinnati. 

J. F. Bobel, of the Kettle River Co., located across the river 
at Madison, Lll., reports gains in creosoted wooden blocks as 
paving material. He said: “A great deal of wooden pave- 
ment is going to be laid in St. Louis next summer and the 
same thing is true of other cities and towns in this territory. 
Both Decatur and Jacksonville are in this class.” 

The Idaho Southern Railroad, which runs from Gooding to 
Jerome, Ida., and the Milner & North Side Railroad—a short 
line running from Milner to Oakley, Ida., and comprising ap- 
proximately fifty miles—have been purchased by the Walter 
A. Zelnicker Supply Co., of St. Louis, Mo. It is under- 
stood that the new proprietor will dismantle the road and 
sell the rails and other equipment, which are practically 
new. These roads were built only a few years ago with 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) capital. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Feb. 20.—Embargo orders issued last week by the lines 
east of the Mississippi River and very unfavorable reports on 
the car situation in the Pacific Northwest came as a consider- 
able dampener to the optimism of lumbermen who expected the 
latter part of this month and March to make something of a 
record in sales. Up to the end of last week there had been a 
gradual increase of business, but at that time the car situa- 
tion began to be felt more acutely. 

Some of the northwestern mills reported to their offices 
here that they were planning to ship urgent orders on roofed 
over gondolas, where box cars could not be secured, and. this 
is expected to help the situation slightly. 

Bidders on the Government border contract calling for 30,- 
000,000 feet of lumber, which was to have been let last week, 
were informed that because of the large amount of figuring 
to be done by the quartermaster’s department on the bids sub- 
mitted, no awards could be made probably before the latter 
part of this week. 

Charles 8. Keith, president of the Central Coal & Coke Co., 
arrived home this morning from Hot Springs, Ark., showing 
considerable improvement in health. The climate there, how- 
ever, was not exactly suitable, and Mr. Keith will leave the 
latter part of this week for Coronado, Cal., where he will re- 
main until he has entirely recovered from his recent illness. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 





Feb. 20.—Conditions in this district have changed very 
little recently. For the last two weeks there has been 
almost continuous rain, which has made logging practi- 


eally impossible. An even more serious situation is caused 
by the car shortage and no immediate relief is expected. 
The gravity of the car shortage is well shown by the fact 
that mills are oniy receiving from 5 to 15 percent of the 
number of cars needed to ship current orders. As a result 
of the lack of cars and to a certain extent because of the 
storms, from 50 to 60 percent of the mills in western Ala- 
bama are closed down. This close down is also partly due 
to lack of piling room for lumber; this is not due, however, 
to lack of orders, but entirely to the impossibility of getting 
ears. Some mills are overstocked with logs, but this in turn 
may be partly accounted for by the curtailment of sawing 
being practiced by many of the manufacturing companies. 
Prices offered are very satisfactory to the manufacturers 
and orders are plentiful, many being returned to the cus- 
tomers because conscientious shippers are unable to foresee 
any immediate improvement in the car situation and conse- 
quently do not want to take chances in disappointing buyers. 
Recent inquiries have been largely for yellow pine dimension 
and finish. In the hardwood business principal sales have 
been of low grade poplar, oak and gum, the total purchases 
of which run up into fairly large figures. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 19.—The present embargo on all classes of freight 
to points east of the Mississippi River has intensified the 
car shortage situation and has caused another siowing up 
of lumber shipments. Local lumbermen believe the situ- 
ation will have a good effect upon the market, for in most 
cases dealers are willing to pay anything within reason 
if they are assured delivery of their orders. 

Buying the past week was slightly better from all sources. 
Retailers have become more active in the market and the 
railroads are placing many orders. During the last few 
days considerable car material was purchased and there 
are a number of inquiries in circulation for ties and bridge 
timbers. ‘The export demand is stronger than it has ever 
been since the European war began, but exporters are still 
unable to secure enough bottoms. Two steamers sailed 
from Beaumont the last week carrying aggregately 3,500,- 


000 feet of sawn timber and lumber, presumably for Eng- 
land. 

The A. H. McLeod Co., sail and tent manufacturer, 
has been granted a year’s lease on a piece of the city’s 
terminal property, which will be the site for a sail-making 
plant. This company has the centract for making the sails 
for several schooners being built here for the Orange Mari- 
time corporation and for Henry Piaggio, lumber exporter of 
Gulfport, Miss. 

The Lucas EB. Moore Stave Co., of New Orleans, is figur- 
ing on exporting its staves from Beaumont. A _ representa- 
tive of the company a few days ago conferred with Traffic 
Manager C. A. Bland, of the Beaumont Chamber of Com- 
merce, regarding local facilities for shipping this product. 
He was very favorably impressed with Beaumont’s port 
facilities and was especially interested in the municipal 
freight shed now being built by the city and in the up-to- 
date electrically-equipped loading and unloading machinery 
with which the shed will be equipped. The New Orleans 
concern is seeking a concentration point for the staves pur- 
chased in Texas and southwestern Louisiana. It is one of 
the largest staves exporting concerns in the country. It 
exports both hewn and machine-made staves. Mills are 
operated at Columbus, Miss., and Mobile, Ala. 

Captains Gus Nelson and Ansel Howland, who recently 
completed the schooner Marie Louise and are now building 
school No. 2 for the Orange Maritime Corporation, have 
just received a letter from the Overseas Shipbuilding Co., 
of Chicago, asking what facilities could be provided in Beau- 
mont for building five wooden motorships, 266 feet long, 
46-foot beams and 24 feet depth of holds. So far as the ves- 
sels themselves are concerned, the local builders are in a posi- 
tion to accept the contract, but they seriously doubt if the 
Diesel engines, with which they are to be equipped, can be 
secured at this time because of the scarcity of machinery 
of all kinds. If the Chicago concern can supply the engines, 
the local builders are willing to take the contracts for the 
five ships. 

Returning last Saturday from Austin, where he attended 
a hearing of the Texas Railroad Commission relative to pro- 
posed reduction in lumber rates to Beaumont from Texas 
milling points for local consumption, Traffic Manager Bland, 
of the Chamber of Commerce, said that the Texas Railroad 
Commission and the Texas Industrial Traffic League will 
endeavor to induce the State legislature to appropriate $50,- 
000 to assist in the freight rate fight growing out of the 
Shreveport case. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Feb. 19.—Regardless of the warning by the German Govy- 
ernment that American ships would be sunk at sea just the 
same as real enemy ships Orange sawmills are operating con- 
tinuously, cutting export materials principally, and ships are 
arriving at their usual rate. There is a slight cessation of 
the movement of lumber into the interior. It is the general 
opinion that buying will begin in earnest in the early spring. 

Preparations are being made to make the Gulf, Sabine & 
Red River Railway & Transportation Co.’s road a common 
earrier. This road is owned by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Co. and is now 65 miles long, extending from Nibletts Bluff 
to Francis, La. 

At the annual mecting of the stockholders of the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Co. the following officers were elected: W. 
H. Stark, president; Dr. E. W. Brown, vice president; F. H. 
Farwell, general manager; H. J. T. Stark, treasurer, and E. W. 
Brown jr., secretary. These men were made officers in the 
same capacity over the Gulf, Sabine & Red River Railway & 
Transportation Co. 

Dr. E. W. Brown, accompanied by his son, E. W. Brown jr., 
has gone to Baltimore. 

F. H. Farwell, general manager of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co., spent a day in New Orleans last week. 

R. W. Weir, president of the R. W. Weir Lumber Co.; B. F. 
Bonner, general manager of the Kirby Lumber Co., and C. O. 
Yoakum, of the Kirby Lumber Co., have been frequent visitors 
in Orange the last few days. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Feb. 19.—The yellow pine market is holding its own, 
some dealers reporting prices a little stronger and dimen- 
sions having picked up considerably during the last two 
weeks. Business in country yards is reported excellent, 
and the railroads have recently shown a disposition to come 
into the market, buying several months’ requirements. 

This city has been made a division point for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to supervise the application of 
a uniform system of accounts prescribed by the commis- 
sion. The territory embraced includes the States of Texas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Arkansas and New Mexico. 

The anti-shingle bill recently introduced in the State 
legislature was killed after a committee hearing last week. 
Its purpose was to prohibit the use of wooden roofs in any 
part of Texas. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Feb. 19.—Notice of embargoes against eastern ports has 
reached all railroads in the Southeast, but reports agree that 
its effect has not yet been felt to any great extent. The ban 
caused by delayed departure of vessels from eastern ports has 
not yet been placed against south Atlantic ports and does 
not affect southbound freight. As a result it is thought by 
some railroad men that prices of products usually shipped 
from here will be lowered. 

Sawmill men are exhibiting some uneasiness as to its prob- 
able effect upon the lumber industry. It is already predicted 
that there will be a wholesale shutdown of mills in the hard- 
wood section of the central South. It is intimated that an 
appeal will be made to the Federal Government for the enact- 
ment of legislation to relieve the situation. For the present 
the Georgia mills are working as usual. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Feb. 19.—The severe car shortage prevailing thruout the 
Arkansas soft pine producing belt has reduced shipments at 
least 60 percent. In the last four weeks cars have been equally 
as scarce as they were last fall, and on account of the many 
embargoes put on by the railroad companies it is difficult to 
load the few cars furnished. The Iron Mountain has an ab- 
solute embargo to all points east of the Mississippi River, and 
the points the Rock Island can reach east of the river are very 
limited ; therefore the consuming territory has been reduced 
to a very small area. Hardwood manufacturers are affected 
worse than the pine men, for the reason that the best markets 
for hardwood are east of the river, and this territory has been 
cut off. 

The situation is the most critical lumbermen have ever ex- 
perienced, and unless something is done to bring about relief 
it is going to cause a shut down at manufacturing plants. 
The territory is being curtailed to such an extent that it is 
difficult to select an order that can be loaded. 

Prices and demand have been increasing steadily the last 
thirty days, and there is a call for practically every item man- 
ufactured. The feature is the abnormally heavy demand for 
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Arkansas soft pine lath; the market for No. 1 being around 
$2.50 to $2.75 a thousand pieces f. 0. b. mill. On account of 
the extreme scarcity of lath in both the North and South and 
a rapidly growing demand it is predicted Arkansas soft pine 
lath will be bringing $3.50 a thousand f. o. b. the mill before 
the season closes. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Feb. 17.—If it were not for the embargoes on the several 
railroads feeding the terminals of the northern markets the 
lumber business would be flourishing. As it is the shippers 
have more business on their books than they can get out and 
they are not accepting further offerings. The offerings them- 
selves have fallen off for the same reason. Stocks in ship- 
pers’ hands are sizeable and some of the mills are running day 
and night, actuated by the view that the mill with the stock 
on hand will be in position to obtain fancy prices for quick 
delivery once embargoes are lifted. 

The revolution in Cuba is causing considerable consterna- 
tion among shippers. During the last few months the island 
of Cuba has been breaking all records in lumber buying, due 
to the great prosperity of the country. Everybody who could 
get cargoes into Cuba has been doing so. Several lines of 
steamships, schooners and barges have been plying between 
the island and the several ocean and gulf ports of the South- 
east, with no diminution of the demand for lumber. Now 
apprehension is felt over the future of business. 

Thomas Hamilton, mill superintendent of the Savannah 
River Lumber Co., which has been doing a large business with 
Cuba, was in Jacksonville yesterday on his way to Cuba, 
where he is going to size up the situation and see for himself 
what the effects of the revolution will be upon the lumber 
business. The Savannah River Lumber Co. is loading a vessel 
now for Cuba and this vessel will not sail until Mr. Hamilton 
has reported on conditions there. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb. 19.—While there is some complaint among the North 
Carolina pine manufacturers of a slight decrease in orders 
during the last two weeks, this causes no concern, because 
of the present condition ef the order books, Were trans- 
portation conditions normal not only North Carolina pine 
but the other woods as well would enjoy a brisk business 
which would result in higher prices. There has been a 
better demand both for rough and dressed stock recently, 
the call from New England territory for good lumber having 
developed into large proportions. <A contract sale of 1,000,- 
000 feet of 4/4 No. 1 edge has been made at $61.25, deliv- 
ered en a 15-cent rate of freight over Norfolk. Several 
large sales of 4/4 No. 1 edge rough were also made at 
Philadelphia on delivered prices of $29 and $30. The de- 
mand for 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 boards has increased. The 
prices quoted indicate that the market is still advancing. 

The box manufacturers have again come on the market 
for stock, the result of which is a better demand for 4/4 
edge box. There is apt te be some depression felt in the 
box lumber market for a short time because of the holding 
up of oil shipments by the Standard Oil Co. and others to 
European ports because of the submarine campaign. This 
will not affect present prices, however, as the mills are 
pretty well booked up on box lumber, No appreciable 
change has occurred in the price of 4/4 edge box, but 6- 
inch sells at $19; S-inch at $20; 10-inch at $21, and 12- 
inch at $21.75 f. o. b. Norfolk. The demand fer box bark 
strips during the week was a trifle better, altho there still 
is a wide difference of opinion as to the value of this stock, 
Most of the larger mills hold for $11.50 f. 0. b. Norfolk. 
Few large sales have been effected recently. 

In dressed lumber the demand has been rather sluggish 
during the last week. It is believed, however, that this is 
but temporary and due more to the embargoes than to any- 
thing else. The mills have many old orders on their books, 
and buyers hesitate in placing new business until they re- 
ceive what they have already purchased. Number 2 [28-inch 
flooring selis at $27.25 f. 0. b. Norfolk, and up; No. 3 at 
$22.50 and up. and No. 4 at $17.25 and up. Sales of No. 3 
flooring have increased. The other items on the dressed 
list show no appreciable change in price. Six-inch roofers 
bring $19.50 f. o. b. Norfolk; 8-inch, $20.25; 10-inch, $21.25, 
and 12-inch, $22.25 and up. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Feb. 20.—Not in years has the interference to bay shipping 
been so serious as it is now, and only a prolonged spell of 
warm weather will enable boats to get thru. Many of them 
are now frozen in at different points, and the receipts of 
North Carolina pine are now much reduced, with the result 
that stocks held on the wharves have been taken up. 

The tieup is not confined to any particular section, com- 
plaints come from all directions. It is not a question of 
price but of delivery. Maple flooring has been advanced from 
$2 to $3 in the last two months, and dimension stock in other 
woods is scarce and higher. The wholesalers do not know how 
to quote, for the figures are liable to change before they can 
send in their orders. 

D. T. Carter, of the wholesale hardwood firm of David T. 
Carter & Co., of this city, has completed arrangements for 
the yard which he intends to establish on South Paca Street, 
and will probably finish improvements soon enough to move 
some time in March. The firm encountered much opposition, 
ostensibly coming from the neighborhood, some of the resi- 
dents objecting to the location of a yard there. But Mr. Car- 
ter was able to meet all the objections urged, and to satisfy 
the objectors that the yard would not in the least detract 
from the value of the adjacent property. He is now on a trip 
to the Virginias and Carolinas to see millmen and to secure 
stocks of hardwood and is expected back next week. 

Pembroke M. Womble, president of the Georgia Pine Co., 
and engaged in the yard business as P. M. Womble, on Elliott 
Street, is down at Palm Beach, Fla., with his wife on his an- 
nual winter visit, and will probably not get back until the end 
of the present month. Usually he attends the annual meeting 
of his company in connection with the visit. 

Daniel MacLea, of the MacLea Lumber Co., is prominent in 
the campaign which is now being conducted to raise a fund 
for the Maryland General Hospital. 

According to the report of the building inspector for Janu- 
ary, the declared value of new buildings amounted to $533,- 
320, with $82,830 more for 81 additions and $110,800 for 554 
alterations, or a grand total of $726,500. This is a very sat- 
isfactory showing for the first month of the year, when the 
weather greatly interferes with construction work and many 
projects are postponed for more favorable climatic condi- 
tions. Included in the total of new buildings were 239 2-story 
brick dwellings and 13 2-story frame dwellings, valued at 
$347,400; 12 3-story brick dwellings, $36,000; six 214-story 
brick dwellings, $21,000; 14 8-story apartment houses, $80,- 
000; and 33 garages, $48,920. 


BANGOR, ME. 


Feb. 19.—Operators in northern Maine logging woods are 
having an expensive battle with the deep snows, and it is 
certain that, altho all logs yarded will reach the landings, 


they will be costly logs. Not in twenty years has there been 
such a constant succession of storms and such a vast accumu- 
lation of snow in Maine, especially as in the far north. 

There has been a general effort to increase the cut over 
original estimates, owing to the high prices of spruce and 
most other kinds of lumber and the strong upward tendency 
of the market, but with the scarcity of labor, deep snows and 
the high cost of all supplies except hay to contend with, it 
seems doubtful if the increase will be very great. Fifteen to 
twenty percent is the general estimate, and a much larger 
proportion than usual will go to the pulp mills. In fact, such 
is the demand for pulp stock that fabulous wages are being 
paid this winter to attract men from the sawmill log opera- 
tions to the pulp wood camps, where the greenest kind of new 
recruits are paid $1.75 per cord for sawing four-foot stuff. 
At this rate any man, even the newly arrived foreigner, can 
make at least $50 a month, and most of them are getting from 
$75 to $100 a month. 

The trend in Maine logging is shown in the fact that of 
40,000,000 feet of logs to be cut on the St. Croix River this 
wiater, 33,000,000 fect, or more than 80 percent, wiil go to the 
St. Croix Paper Co.’s mill at Woodland. Most of the 7,000,- 
000 feet of saw logs will be manufactured by H. F. Eaton & 
Co., of Calais. In addition to its long log supply, the St. 
Croix Paper Co. will have about 20,000 cords of four-foot 
wood, cut along the line of the railroad between St. Stephen 
and Canterbury, N. B. 


NEW YORK 


Feb. 20.—The market was naturally uncertain last week 
and while the undertone is strong, dealers hesitate about 
assuming new commitments. Prices are good and little com- 
plaint of high prices is heard. With such pronounced conges- 
tion, and deliveries so far behind, both the wholesale and retail 
branches of the trade feel that it is wise to be cautious, and 
with so many unfilled orders on books the question riaturally 
arises: ‘Why obligate oneself further, when there is so much 
uncertainty about shipment of business already booked?’ It 
is conservatively estimated that nearly 30,000 cars are block- 
aded in this city alone. Fewer cars of lumber were delivered 
in this market last week than for any other week in ten years, 
it is said. In some instances it has been possible for the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association to secure per- 
mits for its members and to assist in getting cars thru, but 
the last few days have knocked out every calculation, and as 
long as the present export conditions continue there can be 
no relief. 

Inquiries hold well, and there is no doubt that the early 
future has much attractive business in store. House building 
orders are quiet, a result of the severe weather of the last 
two weeks. Bankers who negotiate sizable building loans note 
some hesitancy by the prospective builders, attributed to high 
prices obtaining in other building commodities, and notwith- 
standing the small advance in lumber quotations there is an 
impression among builders that even lumber prices have 
mounted sky high. Among the yards, however, there is a well 
defined feeling that lumber is far from its top. 

Shipbuilding is very active and wholesalers catering to that 
line, whether for yellow pine or oak, find more orders than 
they can comfortably handle. Some inquiries run to large 
size timbers, and the hope is expressed that the changing ex- 
port conditions may result in taking some of the smaller ves- 
sels from transatlantic routes to coastwise trade, thereby per- 
mitting some desirable lumber contracts to be filled. Car oak 
orders are good. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Feb. 20. The embargo is still on, and but littie lumber 
comes into this city. In the meantime demand is good in the 
local yards and stocks are rapidiy diminishing. Wholesalers 
feel this the most, as many of them are making practically 
no shipments at all, while the retailers can often satisfy 
their customers by giving them something they can use, if 
not just what they want. Water shipments have been 
altogether shut off by the closing of the canals for repairs 
and the clogging of the river with ice, which has been so 
bad at times as to tie up ocean liners. Inside the embargo 
limits there has been an active trade from the yards which 
carry big stocks and sell in a wholesale way, both in hard- 
woods and the pines, but these stocks are fast becoming 
broken and some items are not to be had at wholesale at 
any price. Wholesalers are well booked up with orders and 
many of them say that their mills will not catch up for 
several months. Retailers and the railroads and big indus- 
trial concerns would all buy more if they could get it, but 
wholesalers are not booking much more at present prices 
and many refuse to quote at all on account of the uncertain 
future. The embargo is expected to be Hfted or modified 
soon, but few have hope that it will stay open long, as a 
tremendous mass of freight is accumulating and the roads 
will immediately become congested again unless they regulate 
the amount of freigbt they will accept from shippers; Gen- 
eral business here is good and the feeling, even in event of 
war, is optimistic. Financial conditions are easy. 

All prices are advancing and quotations vary greatly 
according to whether the one quoting figures Gn quick relief 
in railroad matters or not. White pine is very scarce, prac- 
tically all grades being at a marked premium, with the 
lower grades worse than the medium. Spruce is more scarce 
than ever and is selling at its record for this market. Hem- 
lock is in good demand, at high prices, but the stocks offered 
are ragged. Cypress brings good prices and there is a 
ready demand for more than is offered. Yellow pine sells 
at its best prices in this market and the demand is so much 
greater than the supply that they may go higher yet. All 
sizes and items are in good demand. North Carolina pine 
is in good call in box, roofers, sizes and bill timbers, and 
prices are high. Both long and short leaf flooring are in 
very good demand at high prices. Lath of all kinds and sizes 
sell well at good prices, and shingles are active, with price 
up. The hardwoods are all in demand far beyond the dry 
supply, and a buyer generally has to try many places before 
he can place his orders. The entire line is strong, and there 
has been an unusual demand for hardwood floorings of all 
kinds, 5/4 especially. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Feb. 20.—Notwithstanding the feeling of caution that inev- 
itably followed the severing of diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many, general business actually being transacted is reaching 
still higher levels in New England. The money required to 
handle this large volume of business has caused New England 
banking institutions to be, as a rule, fairly well loaned up, 
and this fact, coupled with a disposition to hold themselves 
in as liquid a condition as possible, has resulted in a marked 
firming of rates. Hence call money is plentiful at 4 percent, 
while time money rates have advanced sharply and, with a 
few exceptions, range from 4% percent up. 

Altho New England railroad lines have made great strides 
in moving the increased tonnage offered, it now appears that 
the area of acutest congestion centers at Buffalo, extending 
west to Detroit and Chicago,.and east to the Hudson River. 
This blockade at the latter point, applying both to east and 
westbound traffic, is working to the great disadvantage of 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
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The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE| Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


Kiln Dried, Dressed < 
ook eee Plastering Lath 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Capacity 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:— Edenton, 
. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 
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D. W. Alderman & Sons Co. 
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Dry Kiln and Planer Facilities. 


SABINE TRAM COMPANY 
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New England manufacturers, lumber merchants and all classes 
of industry which must have large quantities of raw materials 
as well as be able to ship away promptly their finished prod- 
uct. With prices firm on fairly profitable levels and lumber 
demand good, it is this freight congestion which today is 
causing whatever complaint is made by New England lum- 
bermen. 

Building thruout New England continues to be very active. 
The value of contracts awarded since Jan. 1 to Feb. 14 is $20,- 
167,000, comparing with $17,767,000 last year and $12,108,- 
000 in 1915. The estimated cost of construction work in 
Boston alone for which permits were secured in January is 
$4,174,751. Of these twenty-one permits were for first class 
buildings costing $2,290,370 ; thirty-nine permits were for sec- 
ond class buildings costing $835,150; seventy-three permits 
were for third class buildings costing $307,660, and 267 were 
for alterations costing $741,571. Altho the weather has been 
abnormally cold and there have been frequent snow storms the 
builders are going right ahead with their plans. 

A bill is before the State legislature with the sanction of 
the administration prohibiting private insurance companies 
from doing business. It is proposed to have all workmen’s 
compensation financed by mutual companies in which the 
State will have the controlling voice. 

Freight congestion and the car shortage situation have been 
the one topic of discussion in yellow pine circles in southeast- 
ern Texas. While some of the manufacturers do not seem to 
be affected, many are already suffering from lack of cars. 
The hardwood people seem to have been particularly hard hit, 
one big dealer from northern Texas having shut down his 
mill and quit the market. According to O. C. Castle, car serv- 
ice agent of the Southern Pacific lines, that company has 
about 2,000 cars tied up in various places. He said the con- 
gestion had not yet reached the southern roads and efforts 
are being directed to keep the lines to southern ports clear. 
According to C. E. Anderson of the Gulf Coast lines, that sys- 
tem has experienced no difficulty in regard to the embargo 
placed on cotton and lumber by the eastern roads. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 17.—Cargo shipments fell off during the week owing 
to a lack of bottoms. An interesting note in this connec- 
tion is that out of the half dozen charters consummated 
during the week for the last quarter of the present year, 
two of the three public terms called for a rate of 110s-to 
Australia, the first break in the rate of 120s since the start 
of the war. However, the other rate was for 120s, so this 
break may not indicate any general lowering of the rates. 
Larger dimensions of spruce are practically out of the mar- 
ket, as most mills are cutting to aeroplane stock. Fir and 
cedar are firm, with a tendency toward a rising market 
in the near future. 

Altho there was a gain in this week’s production, the out- 
put for this region was still 12% percent below normal for 
this season, according to statistics supplied by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the actual output of the 
132 association mills having been 73,210,261 feet. Rail 
orders exceeded rail shipments by 26 percent, the total 
shipments for the week being 56,253,678 feet. Eastern and 
middle western buyers placed orders amounting to 2,214 
cars as against shipments to the transcontinental retail 
trade of 1,628 cars. This caused the total unshipped 
balance of association mill business to go to 15,503 cars, 
which is about 9,500 cars in excess of unshipped orders 
usually held by these mills at this time of year. The total 
of unfilled orders amounts to 498,621,411 feet, of which 
387,575,000 is for rail delivery, 51,320,485 feet for the ex- 
port trade and the remainder of 59,725,926 feet for the 
coastwise markets. 

Arnold Polsen, son of Alex Polsen, of the Polsen Logging 
& Timber Co., of Hoquiam, Wash., and Thomas W. Griffiths, 
son of former City Councilman Austin E. Griffiths, of this 
city. sailed from Portland, Ore., Feb. 16, for Valparaiso, 
Chile, where they will locate permanently after making a 
study of the lumber markets of the west Coast in general. 
Both young men have been closely identified witia the lum- 
ber industry of the Pacific Northwest for the last few 
years, Mr. Polsen having been with the Polsen Logging & 
Timber Co., and Mr. Griffiths with the Grays Harbor Com- 
mercial Co., of Cosmopolis, Wash., where he started to work 
in the yard and rose to be assistant manager. Two years 
ago Mr. Griffiths was elected mayor of Cosmopolis and has 
long been looked upon as one of the coming lumbermen 
of the Coast. 

The full powered ocean-going motorship Oregon was sent 
down the ways at the yard of the Alaska-Pacitic Naviga- 
tion Co. on the West Waterway this morning. The Oregon 
is of standard wooden construction and is one of the 
stanchest craft of its kind ever built on the Pacific coast. 
This is the first unit of a fleet of such boats to be known 
as the State Line, each vessel of the fleet being named after 
a State of the Union, which wili operate out of Seattle in 
the general cargo and lumber trade. 

The North Coast Dry Kiln Co. has donated to the College 
of Forestry of the University of Washington an experi- 
mental dry kiln of standard hollow tile construction to be 
used in the research work now being conducted by that 
institution in the drying of Douglas fir and other western 
woods. The Taylor Instrument Co., of Rochester, N. Y., 
donated a “Tycos” recording thermometer and the Dry Kiln 
Door Carrier Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., donated a Hussey 
door carrier, and door fixtures, all of which is a part of 


the standard equipment of the North Coast kilus. It is - 


planned to operate this kiln as follows: Full cars of 
green lumber, billed for the eastern markets, will be 
switched to the Northern Pacific spur on the university 
campus, where they will be unloaded onto dry kiln trucks 
by students of the college of forestry. The lumber will 
then be dried under the supervision of Prof. Bror L. Grondal 
who will keep a careful record of the relative humidities, 
temperatures and steam consumption. The lumber will 
then be reloaded onto the cars, careful note being taken of 
all degrading due to checking and warping. No expense 
other than the stcam consumed will be incurred by the 
university, while the shipper will receive the value of his 
underweights for his courtesy. A special study of the 
possibility of drying common dimension lumber profitably 
is planned for the coming year. 

Paul P. Whitham, former chief engineer for the Seattle 
Port Commission, has been appointed special investigator 
of the port and transportation facilities of Russia and the 
Far East in general, by the Bureau of Domestic and Foreign 
Commerce. Mr. Whitham was chosen out of a field of 
several hundred applicants, ranking highest of the fifteen 
applicants recently chosen to take the final examination in 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Whitham is now in New York, but 
will return to Seattle during the coming week preparatory 
to his early departure for Russia, where he will enter on 
his new duties. 

John D. Collins, of the Collins Lumber Co., is now in the 
East looking into the general trade conditions. On the 
way east Mr. Collins attended the convention of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association in Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 
24 to 26 inclusive. Mr. Collins is now in New York and 
will return to Seattle March 10. 

The steamship Victoria, largest vessel of the Alaska 


Steamship Co.’s fleet, is now loading a full cargo of ties 
for the Copper River & Northwestern Railway, of Cordova, 
Alaska, at the slip of the Port Blakely Mill Co., Port 
Blakely, Wash. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Feb. 16.—Mills report the car scarcity to pe worse now 
than at any other time since it began to be a factor in the 
lumber trade. The market continues stiff with a very large 
volume of new business offering. Prices are generally strong 
en the No. 15 list. There are plenty of cutting orders 
offering and inquiries are free for all kinds of car material, 
yard stock, timbers ete. The car shortage has curtailed the 
output about 20 percent this month, many mills heing forced 
to close and others on the brink of shutting down com- 
pletely if the next two weeks bring no relief. It is old 
business that worries the mills and not new business, Ship- 
ments are greatly delayed. In the local and semilocal busi- 
ness, where the demand is furnished by shipyards, new in- 
dustries and construction work, the market continues strong. 
New orders are cautiously booked owing to the transporta- 
tion problem, and plenty of demand is offering to enable the 
mills to pick and choose. ° 

J. G. Dickson, of the Pacific States Lumber Co. and Min- 
eral Lake Lumber Co., Tacoma Building, has returned from 
a business trip east to the Twin Cities and middle West 
points that included a visit to various conventions. Both 
companies have their mills running and find plenty of new 
business offering, but the Mineral Lake company fears it 
will have to shut down soon if transportation conditions do 
not improve. 

J. P. Weyerhaeuser, president of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., left this week for California and plans to spend some 
time motoring in the southland. 

The Pacific National Lumber Co.’s sawmill at National 
was idle cnly a few days during the recent blizzard. The 
company finds a continued strong market and among its 
orders there have been a number for large timbers for ship- 
building purposes. The Poole Logging Co., succeeding the 
Powell-Poole Logging Co., has resumed logging operations at 
its camp. Charles Morris, of Tacoma, is in charge. The com- 
pany has purchased a tract of Government timber. The 
Duke & Watkins Logging Co. is beginning logging a large 
tract of timber near Eatonville on the Tacoma Eastern 
Railroad for the Reliance Lumber Co. 

Bids were opened Thursday by the Alaska Engineering 
Commission for 927,000 feet of lumber for Alaska railroad 
work. A number of Washington and Oregon mills sub- 
mitted bids. Several larger contracts are to be called for 
shortly. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Feb. 17.—President J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, announced this week that the company has 
advanced the pay of its workmen an average of 10 percent, 
or about $5,000 on a monthly payroll of $50,000. This is 
the second raise of 10 percent given by it during the last 
year. The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. has increased the daily 
wage of common labor from $2 to $2.25 for new hands. Old 
hands get from $2.25 up. 

Mr. Bloedel reports the car shortage so severe that his 
company is considering closing Mill B at Larson and half 
the cargo plant. He asserts that conditions are worse than 
they were last fall. The company has spent more than $10,- 
000 building improvised box cars and is now unable to get 
ten cars a day when it needs twenty-five. The company’s 
new shingle mill at Belfast is now operating. 

The McCoy-Loggie Timber Co. is now logging for the 
first time on its holdings near Welcome and will be ship- 
ping next week, says James A. Loggie. 

The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co, expects to re- 
sume operations early next week. Practically all the new 
machinery is now in place. 

The Clear Lake Lumber Co. has purchased a 90-ton Bald- 
win locomotive for its Skagit County operations, 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Feb. 17.—Difficulty in obtaining cars at the lecal mills is 
fully as great as ever. Not more than 40 or 50 percent of the 
production of Everett mills at present finds its way to the 
markets because of the car shortage. Loca! mill operators 
state that the present average receipt of equipment a day is 
not mere than one or two empties, whereas about five cars a 
day would be normal. Production of lumber and shingles 
thruout the Northwest territory is 33 percent below normal. 
There is an excellent demand for lumber and skingles, but 
far more orders are received than mill owners are able to 
fill. 

The Sumner Iron Works, of this city, with an unusual 
volume of orders for saw and shingle mill equipment, an- 
nounces an unprecedented season of lumbering activities for 
the Northwest. According to officials, this industrial activ- 
ity promises to continue indefinitely. 

The power schooner Seaborn left Feb. 11 for China, taking 
a cargo of 1,600,000 feet of lumber loaded at the Crown 
Lumber Co.’s plant at Mukilteo. This is the first lumber 
shipment from here to China for many years. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Feb. 17.—The demand for lumber is still strong, and all 
mills have a considerable amount of business booked for im- 
mediate shipments but are seriously handicapped on account 
of the car shortage which is still keen, mostly on account of 
the heavy winter weather. Prices are quite satisfactory and 
advances are expected on practically all items within the next 
few days. Lumbermen look forward to a very prosperous 
year. 

The matter of determining and fixing reasonable rates for 
the movement of saw logs and fixing rules and regulations cov- 
ering a movement of this kind of tonnage has been finally de- 
cided, it having been before the Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners of Montana since Oct. 12, 1916. The decision was 
rendered Jan. 26, and becomes effective Feb. 18, 1917. Here- 
tofore there was a lack of uniformity in the rates paid for 
the services so the decision is welcomed and the commission 
has ordered a scale of rates that should govern as a maximum 
to be charged for the movement of saw logs in this state. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. has con- 
tracted for the construction of thirty-three more miles of 
road thru the heart of the Blackfoot country, bringing the 
extension east from Missoula and bound for Great Falls from 
a point west of Ovando. The extension will give a new outlet 
to one of the best mining, lumber and agricultural centers in 
Montana. 

The people of Eureka and Libby, thru the efforts of the 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce and the Great Northern Rail- 
way are to be given a demonstration of the utility of recent 
inventions and appliances for stump pulling. The purpose of 
such a demonstration is to encourage the clearing of land 
thruout this region, which is all timbered or has been, and to 
increase the production. This proposed stump pulling train 
will leave Spokane about the middle of April, and will carry 
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all the various stump pulling machines together with men to 
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operate them, stopping at all the principal points between 
Spokane and Eureka. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Feb. 17.—The car shortage continues unabated thruout the 
Inland Empire, with mill erder books loaded with orders that 
have been there for weeks. The Idaho white pine market is 
the most seriously affected for it goes further into the East, 
into which it is almost impossible to get cars for shipment. 
The labor situation promises to be serious as soon as the 
sawing season opens up, and with cars scarce and labor scarce, 
the lot of the lumber manufacturer does not promise to be 
very easy. 

J. M. Richards, manager of the Idaho White Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Agency, reached Spokane Wednesday from the East 
in time to attend the annual meeting of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. He has been spending consider- 
able time in Pittsburgh lately. 

T. J. Humbird, of Spokane, president of the Humbird Lum- 
ber Co., Sandpoint, Ida., is expected home from California 
early next month. Judge A. L. Flewelling, manager of the 
Milwaukee Land Co., of Spokane, is at Long Beach, Cal., with 
his family. William Kroll, of Spokane, president of the St. 
Maries Lumber Co., St. Maries, Ida., who has been in the 
Kast for several weeks, will be home early next week. A. W. 
Laird, manager of the Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Ida., 
left for the East the middle of last week. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb. 17.—While the British Government has placed an em- 
bargo on spruce, contracts are still being placed with the per- 
mission of the admiralty and such shipments will be accepted 
without trouble. This would mean that the purpose of the 
embargo was to place within the power of the Government 
regulation of purchases, as has been done by France in the 
purchase of lumber from the Baltic producing sections. The 
embargo so far has not had any evil effect on the market 
here and quotations range as high as before, from $80 to 
$100 a thousand for clears available for aeroplane stock. 
Lox material spruce is quoted at $10 a thousand. It is ex- 
pected, however, that in time the embargo will be felt, un- 
less a new market is created for the valuable mecerial. 

The shipbuilding industry here is continuing to prosper and 
develop and the demand for lumber is steadily increasing as a 
result thereof. The latest announcement in this direction is 
the establishment of a yard in South Portland near the mill 
of the Portland Lumber Co., where John Kierman and Daniel 
Kern will build a steamer. This craft will be equipped with 
engines developing 1,000 horsepower, and special attention 
will be given to the construction of the hatches so as to facili- 
tate eargo handling. 

George H. Kelly, formerly actively connected with the 
LBooth-Kelly Lumber Company, of Eugene, but now making 
Portland his headquarters, was elected a member of the Port 
of Portland by the State legislature during the week. In pre- 
senting his name before the joint session, State Senator Lewis 
referred to Mr. Kelly as “a live wire and a prince among 
men.” 

H. D. Langille, timber operator, who has been in the East 
for several weeks, left New York Thursday night for Port- 
land. Mr. Langille was until a few months ago in charge of 
the Lacey operations in this section. His offices are still in 
the Northwestern Bank Building. 


BEND, ORE. 


eb. 17.—A Mercury three-wheeled electric tractor equipped 
with Edison storage battery was recently installed in the 
yard of the Shevlin-Hixon Co. and is giving complete satis- 
faction, supplanting the use of horses in hauling lumber 
trucks. 

Harry K. Brooks, sales manager of the Brooks-Scanlon Lum- 
ber Co., is in Spokane attending the annual meeting of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association which convened 
there this week. 


SANDPOINT, IDA. 


Feb. 17.—The strike which took place Feb. 7 at the Hum- 
bird Lumber Co.’s planing mills and yards, resulting in a 
walk-out of a hundred men, was settled last Tuesday after 
the men had been out nearly a week. The trouble arose when 
the company exacted a hospital fee of $1.50 from all married 
men and $1 from all single men. Altho the company had 
maintained a hospital fee of the men in their camps, it had 
never been required of other employees. A committee of the 
men met with John Humbird, assistant manager, and it was 
agreed that all men in the different departments should re- 
ceive a raise in wages of 25 cents a day and that all men 
should be given their old places back again, but the hospital 
fee should stand. 

Every indication here is for an early spring. The chinook 
winds from the South have greatly reduced the snow and ice 
in the lake and it will only be a short time before the booms 
of logs will begin to arrive at the different mills. 

Lumbermen in this district are very optimistic as to the 
outlook for the coming season, believing that they are enter- 
ing this year with the brightest future for business of any 
year for a long time. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Feb. 17.—There is a healthy demand for lumber in the 
territory served by San Francisco wholesalers. Dealers 
still quote $16 base on domestic cargo, shipments of fir de- 
livered San Francisco, and $17 South. Altho many of the 
local retailers still delay in placing large orders and buying 
from hand-to-mouth there is no prospect of a decline in 
prices; for when the spring building season opens up they 
will have to buy heavily at prices that will be no lower 
and may be higher than the present. A few of the lumber 
companies that have their own retail yards, as well as 
mills in the Northwest, are well stocked, but stocks at 
most yards are quite low. 

The outlook for the white and sugar pine mills is ex- 
cellent as far as business is concerned and most of the 
mills will make an early start, providing late heavy snows 
do, not follow the clear weather that has prevailed for some 
time in the Sierras. There is every indication that a heavy 
cut will be made during the next season, with the demand 
for Nos. 2 and 3 shop exceeding the supply and good pros- 
pects for the bex shook trade. 

General Manager A, A. Baxter, of the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co., reports a rather quiet week in the 
export trade, but this is not surprising in view of the great 
scarcity of ocean tonnage. The new business booked during 
the week ended Feb. 16 amounted to 3,850,000 feet, making 
the total amount of business taken on since last November 
72,000,000 feet. Of this amount all but 4,000,000 feet has 
already been placed with the mills in the organization, and 
vessels are under charter for the transportation of the 
entire quantity. The North Bend Mill & Lumber Co., North 
Bend, Ore., has joined the organization. 

The offshore freight market is very firm, and owing to 





the uncertainty growing out of the war situation few new 
lumber charters are reported. There is no increase in the 
supply of deep sea tonnage available for 1917 shipments of 
lumber and offshore lumber freight rates continue to be 
very high. Offshore quotations are about as follows: From 
Puget Sound or British Columbia to Sydney 125s; to Mel- 
bourne 140s; to Port Pirie 140s; to Callao $52; to Val- 
paraiso f. 0. $32 to $32.50; to South Africa 240s to 250s; 
to United Kingdom, direct port, 280s. Coasting lumber 
freights are very firm, with an insufficient supply of steam 
schooners to take care of the growing domestic trade, 
Coastwise freight quotations are $6 from Puget Sound or 
Columbia River to San Francisco, and $7 to Southern Cali- 
fornia ports. 

The new auxiliary power schooner 8S. J. Allard, built at 
St. Helens, Ore., for Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, 
with a cargo of lumber, left Astoria for San Francisco on 
Feb. 16, in tow of the tug Oneonta. The new vessel is ex- 
pected to arrive here Sunday. ‘The finishing touches will 
be put on within a few weeks, and then the Allard will go 
North to load a cargo of about 1,000,000 feet of lumber 
for Australia. 

Andrew F. Mahoney has purchased the steam schooner 
James S. Higgins, the price being stated as $45,000. The 
Higgins is of the well known steam schooner tyne, 141 feet 
long, 34 feet wide and 11 feet deep. It was owned by 
Walter F., Higgins and has a lumber-carrying capacity of 
400,000 feet. 

Oliver J. Olson, president of the Ship Owners’ Associa- 
tion of the Pacific, has returned from New York and Wash- 
ington after having been in conference with the Federal 
Shipping Board and Government officials and members of 
Congress on the question of fixing the load line on American 
vessels. The committee, of which Mr. Olson is a member, 
will remain in force indefinitely and the subject of the load 
line will be taken up again by the shipping board and the 
Congressional committee, with the shipping men acting in 
an advisory capacity. Mr. Olson is of the opinion that the 
prospects are much brighter for proper consideration being 
given to the claims of the owner of the Pacific coast type 
of steam schooners in fixing the load line. Competent naval 
architects will study the construction of these vessels, built 
especially for the lumber trade and their recommendations 
will be given due weight in deciding the matter. 

The management of the Irvine & Muir Lumber Co. has 
decided to reopen the redwood sawmill at Irlmuico, Men- 
docino County, which has been closed for the last three 
years. The overhauling of the mill will be begun about 
March 1, and it is expected that lumber will be cut for 
shipment by April 1. Redwood lumber from this plant can 
be shipped by sea via Fort Bragg or Noyo, and by rail via 
Willitts. 

W. A. Hammond & Co., of this city, were awarded a large 
contract for lumber for the use of the Navy Yard at Mare 
Island, following the recent opening of bids by Government 
officials. The requisition called for 3,500,000 feet of Douglas 
fir, 12x12 inches and from 16 to 32 feet in length. The 
lumber must be delivered by March 1. The successful lowest 
bid is said to have been $64,400, delivered price. 

Walter DuB. Brookings, of the C. & O. Lumber Co., this 
city, is expecting the new motor ship Frank D. Stout, now 
under construction at the yards of the St. Helens Ship- 
building Co., at St. Helens, Ore., to be launched early in 
March, It will have a capacity of about 1,000,900 feet of 
lumber in bulk and about 700,000 feet in the packages which 
the compahy purposes to adopt in order to facilitate loading. 
The new vessel will be fitted up within a short time after 
the launching for use in carrying lumber from the mill at 
Brookings, Ore., to California ports. 

The California Door Co., which operates a sawmill in 
El Dorado County, this year plans to increase its cut 
6,000,000 feet over its average seasonal output. This addi- 
tional lumber will be hauled by the Diamond & Caldor Rail- 
way from the mill at Caldor to Diamond Springs, the 
shipping point on the main line road. The Diamond & 
Caldor Railway, the stock of which is owned by the Cali- 
fornia Door Co., has filed an application with the State 
Railroad Commission for authority to dispose of bonds to 
the value of $90,000, at not less 90 percent of par. Bonds 
to this amount were deposited with a trustee, ten years 
ago, and it is desired to make use of these to secure funds 
for the further development of the company’s equipment 
and to repay money advanced by the California Door Co. 

Chief Forester F. E. Olmstead of the Tamalpais Fire 
Association has tendered his resignation to accept a place 
with the State Forestry Association of California as fire 


marshal. Olmsted was at one time an official of the United 
States Forest Service. The Tamalpais Fire Association, 


which was organized as a result of the mountain fire of 
1914, will go out of existence with the end of this year. 
The entire Mt. Tamalpais region will receive systematic fire 
protection as before, but the work will be under the direc- 
tion of the Marin municipal water district, which has se- 
cured control of the larger part of the mountain and sur- 
rounding territory. 

Owners of the white and sugar pine timberlands are in- 
terested in the official announcement of Chief Forester 
Graves to the effect that timber in the national forests in 
California is being damaged by insect infestation, and that 
at least $25,000 should be spent to fight the pest. Mr. 
Graves said he would ask an appropriation for that sum in 
the next agricultural bill. 

James D. Lacey, of James D. Lacey & Co., Chicago, has 
just left the city, accompanied by Wood Beal. ‘They visited 
the Goodyear Lumber Co.’s redwood plant, at Elk, Mendo- 
cino County, after having looked over the Coast timber 
situation. 

Charles R. McCormick, president of Charles R. McCormick 
& Co., this city, has gone to Portland, Ore., in company 
with R. C. Merriman, now a resident of Exeter, Cal., who 
has extensive eastern lumber interests and is also interested 
in industries at St. Helens, Ore. 

Whiting G. Press, a redwood shingle manufacturer of 
Eureka, this week passed thru San Francisco en his way 
Kast. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Feb. 17.—This section of the State has had a few weeks 
of good weather which has created a prosperous business, 
The retail lumber dealers report that much figuring is being 
done by prospective builders, and that the future seems 
bright. There has been no change in cargo prices the last 
few weeks in either redwood or Oregon pine. There is, how- 
ever, a new redwood list coming out this month to succeed 
the current No. 5 list. 

The sugar and white pine manufacturers raised the price 
of their products in this market last week. The increase 
ranges anywhere from $2.50 to $10.50 a thousand. This, 
the manufacturers say, is to even up the prices they are 
obtaining in the eastern markets for their stock, where 
it seems it is not a question of price but whether the mills 
are able to furnish the stock. There was much heavy buying 
of sugar and white pine by the planing mills last week in 
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of the highest quality such 
as is insured when you 


buy of Camp will help 
you increase your trade. 


Our large stocks guarantee 
good service. 


Try Us Next. 


DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 








MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Ave. 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Teleph 982G cy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 





PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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WE are amply equip- 

ped with planing 
mill facilities to furnish on 
short notice all kinds of 
finish and trim, and guar- 
antee uniform size and 


quality. Large and well 
assorted, thoroughly sea- 
soned stocks are always 
maintained ready for rush 
orders. Try us the next 
time. 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








"IIS RANDOLPH 941 NOW 
Local lumbermen wishing to telephone the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago should no longer 
call Randolph 816; it is Randolph 941 now. The 
installation of a new switchboard at the club rooms 








resulted in a change in the call number. 














Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 








A glance at photo be- 
low, which shows north 
end of the interior of our 
rough shed, bears out our 
statements of good stocks 
on hand from which to fill 
orders promptly. We’re 
anxious to have you try 
us Out-—not alone on ser- 
vice, but also quality and 
price. Interested? Write 
us today. 


Telecode Used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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: A. c, Quixley, of the Quixley & Bulgrin Lumber Co., was 
in Milwaukee Monday calling on trade in the Cream City. 


Francis L. Johnson, jr., Chicago wholesaler, is away on a 
several weeks’ trip in the East and expects to spend some 
time in Canada. 


G. i. Holloway, of the Utley-Holloway Co., Conway 
Building, is spending a couple of weeks in visiting hard- 
wood mills in Tennessee and Arkansas, 


F. E. Bartelme, president of the Keith Lumber Co., left 
a few days ago for Los Angeles, Cal., where he expected to 
join Mrs. Bartelme, who has been there for some time. Mr. 
Bartelme expects to remain away about a month. 


Brooks Flowers, of Brooks Flowers & Co., Montgomery, 
Ala., while in Chicago recently said that the car situation 
in the South was growing from bad to worse and that bar- 
ring early relief many of the yellow pine mills will be forced 
to close down. 


II. M. Willhite on Feb. 17 tendered his resignation as 
sales manager of the yellow pine department of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co., of East St. Louis, Ill. Mr. Willhite is 
well known and popular in the lumber trade and his many 
friends will await with interest the announcement of his 
new connection. 


C. E. Matthews, of Webb City, Mo., former president of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, and W. T. Fergu- 
son, of the W. T. Ferguson Co., St. Louis, Mo.. and their 
wives are on a several weeks’ vacation jaunt in Cuba, where 
they report weather delightful, with the temperature about 
70 degrees each day, and a very enjoyable trip. 


Ii. H. Bishop, president and general manager of the Bishop 
Lumber Co., of Nesterville, Ont., who returned Monday from 
a two weeks’ trip to the mill, said that the company will 
cut between 35,000,000 and 40,000,000 feet of white pine 
this season, but its chief difficulty was the same as with 
lumber manufacturers of this side of the border—lack of 
cars. The Canadian railroads are just as badly off for 
equipment as railroads in the United States, and conse- 
quently shipments can not be kept up anywhere near the 
order file. 


EK. W. Eller, of the Largey Lumber Co., millwork spe- 
cialist of Butte, Mont., while in Chicago during the week 
placing orders for supplies used in millwork manufacture, 
said that Butte was exceedingly prosperous, and that the 
monthly payroli in the city, which is far famed for its cop- 
per production, now totals $2,500,000. This sum going 
into the hands of workers has made conditions »rosperous for 
all kinds of business and lumber dealers are getting their 
share, he said. A big spring business is in prospect and 
conditions in the West generally look favorable. 


Congratulations are being showered upon Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Boyle, jr., the occasion of the felicitations being 
the arrival of Miss Janet Adele Boyle at their home, . 445 
Belmont Avenue. Since that event a few days ago the fond 
father has been strutting around proudly enough, but lan- 
guage would make a complete failure if attempt were made 
to describe the newly acquired attitude of Clarence Boyle, 
sr., the grandfather. Even the car shortage and embargoes 
lost their terror for father and grandfather following the 
natal day, which was Feb. 15. It is expected that shortly 
affairs at the office of Clarence Boyle (Inc.) will begin to 
get back to a normal basis. 


Among Chicago lumbermen who were in attendance at the 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, held at Milwaukee during the week, were: 
M. B. Botts, J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co.; N. J. Clears, North- 
western Cooperage & Lumber Co. and Memphis Hardwood 
Flooring Co.; A. J. Cross, C. L. Cross Lumber Co.; W. L. 
Godley, W. R. Pickering Lumber Co.; A. J. Sine, of Sine 
Bros.; Fred H. Burnaby, of Burnaby Bros.; A. J. Barker, 
Acme Lumber & Shingle Co.; C. E. Conklin and George L. 
Stevens, White Star Lumber Co., and Tom A. Moore, of the 
Pacific Lumber Agency. That the Wisconsin association 
had a fine convention program was the unanimcus opinion 
of those who were there. 


F. R. Gadd, who was recently chosen assistant to the pres- 
ident of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ of the United States, 
returned to Chicago Monday from Cincinnati, where he was 
several days arranging details relative to the association 
work, which he will assume March 1. Mr. Gadd said that 
the offices of the association will be moved from the First 
National Bank Building to the Union Trust Building, a 
change made necessary on account of the broader association 
work that will be undertaken and the increased office force. 
Mr. Gadd, who has resigned as vice president of the Wiscon- 
sin Lumber Co., of Chicago to take up association work, 
spent Sunday at Huntington, W. Va., in conference with 
President B. B. Burns of the association. 


The personnel of the Inspection Rules Committee of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago for 1917 has_ been 
announced as follows: George J. Pope, chairman; H. N. 
Hanbury, chief inspector; pine: H. W. Chandler, C. M. 
Smalley, John Spencer, John Hansen and C. W. Jacob. 
hardwoods: Theodore Fathauer, Thomas F. Scanlan, George 
F. Kerns, A. H. Ruth. Mr. Pope succeeds E. L. Thornton, 
who was recently elected president of the Lrvmbermen’s 
Association of Chicago, as chairman. The selection of 
John Spencer, who is ‘a member of the local sales force of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., adds to the committee another 
member who has had several years’ experience in yellow 
pine inspection work gained while a member of the inspec- 
tion corps of the Southern Pine Association. Chief Inspector 
Hanbury. also had several years’ experience as inspector 
with that association. 


President E. A. Lang of the American Oak Manufacturers’ 
Association and manager of the lumber department of the 
Paepceke-Leicht Lumber Co., Chicago, returned from Mem- 
phis, Tenn., last Saturday, following a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the association. Mr. Lang said that M. 
B. Cooper, sales manager of the Three States Lumber Co., 
Memphis, was chosen a member of the executive committee 
and board of directors to succeed F. R. Gadd of Chicago, 





who resigned on account of becoming assistant te the presi- 
dent of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, and H. B. Weiss, sales manager of George C, 
Brown & Co., of Memphis, was chosen a member of the com- 
mittee on advertising to succeed Mr. Gadd. All reports indi- 
eate that oak is gradually reaching a better demand and 
price level, said Mr. Gadd, and oak manufacturers are en- 
thusiastic over the outlook. 


Secretary F. F. Fish, of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, returned Monday from a three weeks’ trip 
in the East, most of the time being spent at New York, 
Washington, D. C., and Philadelphia. At Washington, 
where he attended the annual of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America, he went over several 
routine matters with John M. Woods, of Boston, Mass., 
president of the association, who was also in attendance 
at the Chamber of Commerce gathering. Mr. Fish reports 
finding every hardwood lumberman with whom he talked 
while away a member of the “Cheerful Club,” and feeling 
that if the car situation eases up the spring will have a 
wonderful hardwood trade. ‘There is a fine demand for 
every kind of hardwood and good prices are being ob- 
tained. It is now almost impossible to get deliveries of 
lumber into, eastern territory, he found, and a large volume 
of special work is held up on that account. 





FINDS MUCH ACTIVITY IN THE WEST 


C. B. Flinn, president of the Metropolitan Lumber Co., 
returned Sunday from a western trip of a month’s dura- 
tion. Mr. Flinn first went to La Grande, Ore., where he 
attended a directors’ meeting of the George Palmer Lumber 
Co., of which he is one of the directors. Ue remained at 
La Grande iive days, getting in touch with conditions at 
the mill, and then went to Pittsburg, Cal. to visit his 
son, Charles F, Flinn, who is superintendent of the Red- 
wood Manufacturers Co. 

This company, which takes its redwood logs out of 
Humboldt County, near Eureka, has its planing mill, sash 
and door, molding, and pipe factories at Vittsburg, a 
town so hustling and growing that its former name, Black 
Diamond, was changed to Pittsburg in honor of the Smoky 
City metropolis of Pennsylvania. The sawn lumber is 
brought on barges coastwise down to San Francisco and 
then taken up the Sacramento River, 40 miles east of 
Berkeley. The plants at Pittsburg are using approximately 
7,000,000 feet of lumber a month, of which three-fourths 
is redwood and the rest fir and California and sugar pine. 

While at La Grande Mr. Flinn found stocks light and 
was informed that all western California white and sugar 
and Idaho pine stocks in the Inland Empire and California 
were also, greatly below normal, due chiefly to the fact 
that mills in the producing sections have not been able 
to get the labor required to take out the normal volume 
of logs, and to operate the mills to usual capacity. The 
redwood people are very busy, he found, the demand being 
very active and good prices being obtained. 

Before starting back to Chicago he stopped at Pasadena, 
where he saw Perley Lowe and Jacob Mortenson, of Chi- 
cago, Walter Alexander, of Wausau, Wis., and John Alex- 
ander of Aurora, Ill., who were spending the forenoons 
chasing Col. Bogie on the famous Pasadena golf links 
and the afternoons in golf “post-mortems” and_ talking 
about what they intended doing to the colonel the next 
day. Mr. Flinn saw B. M. Frees, former well known_Chi- 
eago lumberman, while he was at San Diego. Mr. Frees, 
who lives at San Diego, still retains a connection with the 
lumber industry thru his line yard connections in some of 
the midwestern States. Judging from what he saw and 
heard, Mr. Flinn expressed the belief that the lumber 
business on the Coast is 50 percent stronger than a few 
months ago. 


SENDS REDWOOD POSTAL CARD 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had the pleasure of receiving 
this week a postal card made of California redwood that was 
sent by the California Redwood Association, This redwood 
postal card was made to represent a miniature shingle and 
was cut in such a way that the quality and grain of the 
wood were displayed to excellent advantage. On the side 
upon which the address was written appeared a large 
seal advocating the use of redwood because it is “the build- 
ing life preserver” for either interior or exterior purposes. 
On the other side was a space for a message and also a 
list of uses for which redwood is especially suited was 
printed at one end. In all it was an attractive and notice 
compelling advertising novelty that should help to draw 
added attention to the good qualities of this wood. 











WILL CONFER ON CAR SITUATION 


A committee consisting of southern hardwood lumbermen 
and Chicago hardwood men will hold a conference on Satur- 
day of this week with President C. H. Markham and Vice 
President F. B. Bowes, of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
relative to possible means of relief in the car situation in 
the hardwood producing centers served by the railroad in 
the South. Conditions have grown so serious that many 
hardwood mills may be forced to close down unless the car 
supply becomes more ample. The conference was to have 
been held on Tuesday and Wednesday of this week, but 
owing to the fact that President Markham could not return 
to Chicago until Saturday the meeting was postponed. The 
conference committee will consist of J. H. Townshend, secre- 
tary of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association; W. H. 
Russe, Ralph L. Jurden, and S. B. Anderson, of Memphis, 
Tenn.; R. M. Carrier, of Sardis, Miss., and FE. A. Lang, 
Frank B. Houston and E. J. DeGolyer, of Chicago. Confer- 
ences will likely be held with officials of other carriers that 
serve the hardwood producing sections of the South. 





HEAR HOO-HOO EULOGIZED 


Had every potential kitten heard Julius Seidel, Snark of 
the Universe, and several other loyal Hoo-Hoo speak at the 
good fellowship dinner given Wednesday evening at the Lum- 
bermen’s Club rooms, he would have become so imbued with 
the spirit of the great Black Cat organization that likely the 
next concatenation would witness so many kittens scratching 
at the door that the festivities would be like one of old told 
about by one of the speakers, a Texas affair, which lasted 
from 9 o’clock at night till 9 o’clock the next morning. In 
fact, so much enthusiasm was radiated at the dinner it 
would be not at all surprising that when the Chicago old 
cats again assemble to welcome a lot of kittens into the 
order a new record will be set for a Chicago concatenation. 

Mr. Seidel came to Chicago expressly to speak at the 
dinner, and the thirty present heard one of the best and most 
earnest pleas for Hoo-Hoo that have ever been given. The 
speaker, who is the only Snark of the Universe to have been 
honored by reélection, spoke eloquently of the past, the pres- 
ent, and what in his opinion would be the future of Hoo-Hoo. 
His talk was not only a plea for Hoo-Hoo loyalty, but one 
that argued for everyone to do his duty all the time and do 
it well, as it is only thru things being well done that real co- 
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operative constructive work can be carried on. 
you must always have a distinct goal,’’ he said. 
goal and reach it.” 


“To succeed 

“Set your 
He applied the same philosophy to Hoo- 
Hoo, and told the Chicago members to set their goal for a 
certain membership, then strike out and not give up until the 


number was reached. He then suggested a new plan, credit 
for originating which he gave to S. C. Bennett, of Chicago, 
Bojum on the Supreme Nine, the idea being that all the Hoo- 
Hoo organizations in all the leading city lumber centers have 
a concatenation on the same date, and that each one strive to 
set the high record in the number of new initiates. 

There were several other fine Hoo-Hoo boosting talks given, 
the other speakers being: Lambert J. Pomeroy, Vicegerent 
Snark, Chicago district; Minor E. Botts, former Vicegerent 
of the same district ; A. H. Ruth, former Vicegerent ; Supreme 
Bojum 8S. C. Bennett; W. M. Klenk, secretary of the Julius 
Seidel Lumber Co., St. Louis; John J. Anderson, J. E. Gor- 
man, Clarence Boyle, jr., A. L. Ford, of the AMERICAN LuMm- 
BERMAN, and L. BE. Fuller, of the Lumber World Review. R. 
S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, as toastmaster, said many surprising and amus- 
ing things about the speakers as he introduced them, tho in 
making such remarks he stated with emphasis he was not re- 
sponsible, as he had been told what to say by others. The 
dinner was so successful that a concatenation is already being 
planned and the next initiation of kittens in Chicago will 
likely take place some time during March. 





NEW BLOOD IN CALIFORNIA TRADE 


The formation of the new lumber and shipping firm 
Oliver J. Olson & Co., at San Francisco, Cal., which has 
just been announced, is of special interest to the trade. 
The firm is located at 506-7-8-9 Fife Building, that city, 
and is composed of Oliver J. Olson, John C. Settle and 
rank Paramino. Oliver J. Olson has been prominent in 
shipping circles for several years. He was a member of the 
firm Olson & Mahony, which was dissolved by mutual con- 
sent a year ago, and has since been extending his shipping 
interests. Frank Paramino, who has joined the new firm, 
has had valuable experience in the lumber business, his 
last connection having been with the Robert Dollar Co., San 
Francisco. He will leave for the Northwest within a few 
days to make arrangements for mill connections for his 
firm. 

Two new vessels will be added to the firm’s fleet of lumber 
earriers in the near future. These are the steam schooner 
Florence Olson, with capacity of 1,250,000 feet, which will 
be completed next month, and the Virginia Olson, with ca- 





FRANK PARAMINO, OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ; 
Of the New Firm Oliver J. Olson & Co. 


pacity of 1,500,000 feet, which will go into commission next 
August. Both of these fine double-enders are being built on 
Coos Bay. The steamer Westerner and the schooner Annie 
Larsen are now in the coastwise lumber service. The firm 
contemplates the construction of additional vessels of larger 
capacity, which will be capable of going on offshore voy- 


ages, 


REQUEST CHANGE IN WOOD BLOCK SPECIFI- 
CATIONS 

The Chicago Board of Local Improvements on Tuesday 
and Wednesday presided over one of the most voleanic and 
bitterly fought hearings on wood paving block specifications 
ever held in the city. The entire discussion hinged upon 
whether or not it is possible to treat wood blocks with a 
preserving oil, 65 percent pure distillate and 35 percent tar, 
and obtain as good a pavement as that secured by the use of 
what is commercially known as Chicago oil, a pure distillate 
oil containing no tar, which is called for by the present 
specifieations, 

President Mike Faherty announced that the meeting was 
called because the city was accused of maintaining a monop- 
oly as only one company at present would furnish the 
Chicago oil, and because the Board of Local Improvements 
wants to give the tax payers as much for their money 
as possible. He stated that the Board of Loezl Improve- 
ments wanted to know whether an oil could be used in 
preserving wood blocks in such a manner that they would 
not bleed, buckle or decay, and at the same time allow 
pavements to be laid at less cost a yard than is possible 
at present. 

As soon as his announcement was made the fireworks 
started. It was brought out that every wood block pre- 
Serving expert in the country, with the exception of Dr. 
Von Schrenk of St. Louis, was present and expressed an 
opinion. In fact, voluminous opinions were expressed and 
more than once several opinions were being expressed 
simultaneously. Intermittently, President Faherty inter- 
rupted the discussion to state that the board did not 
understand technical matters and did not care to know 
about them, and all that they wanted to know was 
whether it was possible to obtain as good a wood block 
by the use of some other oil. Nevertheless the fight went 
merrily on and everything from Bible quotatiens to Satanic 
utterances were used to emphasize points. 

The fight for the retention of the present oil specifica- 
tions was led by P. C. Reilly, head of the Republic Cre- 
osoting Co. of Indianapolis. Lined up in opposition to 
him were all the other creosoting companies and manu- 
facturers of wood preserving oils. In the discussion it 
was brought out that any of the companies could manu- 
facture Chicago oil, as it was called, but did not consider 








it a commercial proposition. It was also developed that in 
producing this oil a special operation has to be gone thru 
and the residue is not valuable. Those advocating the 
substitution of a mixed distillate and tar oil for Chicago 
oil stated that it could be sold for 7 cents a gallon at 
present but the Chicago oil could not be produced by other 
companies at 16 cents a gallon with any profit. P. C. Reilly 
offered to sell the oil called for by Chicago specifications 
for 11 cents a gallon. Major Howard, an independent con- 
sulting engineer gf national ‘repute, appeared for the 
Republic Creosoting Co. and gave testimony to his belief 
that the oil used by Chicago was the best oil now possible 
to obtain for the purpose. 

Clyde H. Teesdale, of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
of Madison, Wis., testified that the wood blocks could be 
treated with the combination distillate and tur oil and 
give first-class results. He said this was proved by ex- 
periments in the Forest Products Laboratory and that the 
bleeding and buckling depends largely upon the manner in 
which the blocks are treated and placed in the strects. 
Blocks would have to. be treated from nine to eleven hours 
instead of, as at present, from six to sever hours in 
order to obtain a paving block that will give as good 
service as those obtained under the present Chicago spec- 
ifications, and that the extra period of treatment would 
increase the cost of manufacturing the blocks less than one 
cent a yard. 

The present Chicago oil specifications were adopted 
in 1912. Testimony developed that since that time the 
bleeding of blocks in streets has been materially decreased. 
Former President Schilling of the Board of Local Im- 
provements testified that Chicago’s wood block streets laid 
under the old tar-oil specifications were “canals of tar’ 
and that complaints from citizens made life miserable for 
all concerned. Since the laying of pavements under the 
Chicago oil specifications, the Board of Local Improve- 
ments has received no complaints. However, it was brought 
out that one street, for which the blocks were treated with 
the Chicago oil, did bleed, but it was pointed out that 
since that time there have been some changes made in 
the specifications that assure a purer oil It was not 
stated that an inferior oil was used in this case, but it 
was pointed out that such an oil could have been used. 

Wednesday afternoon paving contractors were called in 
who had laid wood block paving in Chicago and asked 
their side of the question, but they all declared ignorance 
as to how the blocks were treated and that it was their 
only desire to lay a pavement that would remain good. 
All vigorously opposed going back to specifications that 
would produce a block similar to the one in use before 
1912, but declared they did not care where the blocks 
were obtained. 

Simmered down, the situation is just like this: One 
side said that a block treated with tar oi! would bleed 
and prove unsatisfactory and the other side said it would 
not. The Board of Local Improvements may decide to 
experiment with a stretch of block pavement laid under 
the proposed oil specifications, altho no definite action was 
taken at the hearing. Both sides seemed satisfied at this. 

President Faherty expressed disappointment that no lum- 
bermen were present to discuss the matter from the stand- 
point of the producers of raw material, and he said that 
wood block paving was getting so high in cost that unless 
it were possible to obtain a cheaper block that would give 
the desired results, the use of this paving material would 
be materially decreased. In 1912 wood block paving cost 
$3.12 a yard; today it costs $3.70. 





NEW YARDS IN THE LUMBER DISTRICT 


Work was started during the week on the new wholesale 
yard of the Black & Cooper Lumber Co. at 2223-29 Loomis 
Street that is being built by the company recently organ- 
ized by F. W. Black and W. A. Cooper, who formerly were 
connected with the Black Lumber & Manufacturing Co. The 
company, which has its office in the Beidler Building at 
Twenty-second and Loomis Streets, will have a yard front- 
age of 100 feet and depth of 250 feet back to the slip. The 
shed now being erected will be 100 by 50 feet. The com- 
pany handles all kinds of kiln and air dried hardwoods and 
specializes in thick oak. ash and birch. Mr. Black is presi- 
dent and treasurer of the concern and Mr. Cooper vice presi- 
dent and secretary. 

Another yard now being established in the lumber district is 
that of the Prairie State Lumber Co., which until recently 
had its office in the Lytton Building. The company’s office 
is now in the Beidler Building, which now houses the Pike- 
Dial Lumber Co. and the Frank I. Abbott Lumber Co. as well 
as the two concerns that just moved in. The yard of the 
company will be at 2245 Loomis and will have a frontage of 
100 feet and extend back to the slip. Harry W. Kauffman 
is secretary of the company, which specializes in crating and 
box lumber, both softwood and hardwood. 





FINE PIGSKIN WALLET BUT NO FILLER 


Retailers who were fortunate enough to visit the exhibit 
room of the Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co., of 
Gladstone, Mich., at the annuals of the Illinois Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association at Chicago last week 
and the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association this 
week at Milwaukee were each presented with a fine pigskin 
pocketbook. The only thing overlooked by N. J. Clears, 
Chicago representative of the company, and J. P. Bushong, 
of Gladstone, in presenting the wallets was not filling them 
with some of the fine new Government greenbacks, so beauti- 
ful in design and so useful in keeping pace with the cost 
of potatoes, cabbages and other necessities of life, now soar- 
ing skyward rapidly. However, the recipients were grate- 
ful, because the wallets they now possess are of such fine qual- 
ity that they will try all the more to move a few more boards 
at the advanced prices in order to round out the gift to fitting 
dimensions. 





CAR SUPPLY SITUATION GROWS WORSE 


Figures do not lie, it is said; and it is figures that tell 
of the growing seriousness of the car shortage thruout 
the United States. While national, State and city govern- 
ments in conjunction with carrier organizations are striving 
mightily to effect some means whereby to relieve the crit- 
ical food and fuel situation thruout the country and to 
permit freer transportation of other commodities, the latest 
figures compiled by the American Railway Association show 
that car supply conditions are growing worse. When the 
net shortage of cars was reduced from 107,778 on Dec. 1 
of last year to 59,892 on Dec. 31, it was thought that 
the situation was rapidly mending; but the figures of 
Feb. 1 show the net shortage at 109,770—even more than 
on Dee. 1.. The greatest cause for the reversal of condi- 
tions is the congestion at Atlantic ports, due to ships not 
taking on cargoes for Europe, fearing to brave the sub- 
marine dangers. 

The latest and most drastic rules of the American Rail- 





way Associations designed to relieve the freight congestion 
that were to go into effect on Wednesday of this week, 
have been postponed until March 15. The rules will go 
into effect in full knowledge of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in order to assist in conserving the rights of 
shippers located on railroads whose cars have been used 
by other carriers. Railroad men point out that while 
the new rules may entail some temporary hardship upon 
industries hitherto amply taken care of in car supply, it 
will improve the situation of those who have been deprived 
of the opportunity to make shipments. In this respect, 
many sawmills thruout the country whose location is off 
on railroads not main lines will likely receive better car 
service than they have during the last several months. 
The new rules are designed to play equally with all ship- 
pers, so far as is possible, and under the new rules saw- 
mill points ought to fare better than they have been doing. 

The embargo situation has hurt the lumber industry just 
as seriously as the lack of cars, and the fact that shipments 
are refused by carriers in many directions has almost com- 
pletely tied up the lumber business in some territories. 
Points east of Chicago, due to embargoes, are suffering 
much more than Chicago or points west. 





WESTERN COMPANIES OPEN CHICAGO OFFICES 


Arrangements have been completed for the establishing of 
Chicago offices at 1287 Continental & Commercial Bank Build- 
ing by the Blackwell-Panhandle Sales Co., thru which all the 
sales of the Blackwell Lumber Co., of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
and the Panhandle Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Spirit Lake, Idaho, 
are handled. 

Sam A. Hall will be in charge of the interests of the compa- 
nies here and will also devote some time to territory in the 
vicinity of Chicago. The companies have been represented in 
Chicago before, but this is the first time that a selling office 
has been opened. It indicates the intention of the companies 
to establish themselves permanently in this market and sell a 
large amount of western yellow pine, Idaho white pine and 
other Inland Empire products here. 

The Blackwell Lumber Co. has large holdings of white pine 
in the famous Coeur d’Alene district and operates a sawmill at 
Fernwood as well as at Coeur d’Alene. 

The Panhandle Lumber Co. draws its supply of timber from 
northern Idaho and northeastern Washington and operates 
two large sawmills, one at Spirit Lake, Idaho, and the other 
one at Ione, Wash. The Ione sawmill was the first all-electric 





SAM A. 
Representing Blackwell and Panhandle Lumber Companies 


HALL, OF CHICAGO; 


mill built in the Inland Empire and is the farthest north of 
any of the big western mills that cut pine. 

Sam A. Hall, who is in charge of the Chicago office, has 
been with the companies for a number of years, and prior to 
that connection had much experience at retailing. In fact, he 
is one of the competent lumber salesmen who have demon- 
strated the excellent results that can be obtained by the man 
who knows both the retail and manufacturing ends of the 
industry. Shortly after leaving school Mr. Hall began to 
collect practical experience in the lumber business by going 
to work for the Floete Lumber Co., of Spencer, Iowa, as sec- 
ond man in a retail yard. He worked in this capacity for 
four years and obtained a thoro and practical knowledge of 
the business from the ground up. 

Leaving the Floete Lumber Co. he entered the employ of 
W. J. Bruce & Co. and managed its Sanborn (Iowa) yard for 
two years. However, he got the western fever, as many pro- 
gressive young lumbermen have, and packed up his possessions 
and went West, where he entered the employ of the old B. R. 
Lewis Lumber Co., of Coeur d’Alene. After Mr. Hall had 
worked about the plant and the office for three years F. A. 
Blackwell purchased the Lewis interests and organized the 
Blackwell Lumber Co. Shortly after this change in the or- 
ganization Mr. Hall was sent out on the road. He has spent 
the last seven years traveling for the companies in North 
Dakota and Montana, lately making his headquarters at 
Valley City, N. D. While on the road Mr. Hall demonstrated 
unusual ability in securing orders of a character that are 
profitable for a sawmill to handle. 

Just before coming to Chicago Mr. Hall ‘for some time 
visited the mills of the companies and informed himself upon 
the condition of the stock. He says that there is considerable 
scarcity in practically all items of Idaho white pine and it is 
extremely hard to fill a diversified order for western pine, as 
stocks are badly broken, and especially the higher grades show 
a shortage. Shop is almost impossible to obtain from not only 
the Blackwell & Panhandle companies, but most of the other 
Inland Empire mills also have disposed of their stocks of shop 
and spring cutting has not begun as yet. 

“In entering the Chicago market,” Mr. Hall said, “it is not 
our intention to cut prices, as we firmly believe that service 
and a quality product do not call for cut-price methods of 
selling.” He is also much interested in pushing the sale of 
the silo manufactured and patented by the Blackwell Lumber 
Company, a full account of which appeared on page 43 of the 
Oct. 21, 1916, issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


PAs 


The Jacobi Lumber Co., of Molino, Fla., has bought 
several large tracts of timberland in the South recently, 
which insures the mill’s continuance for ten years or 
longer. Logging operations are being carried on for the 
mill on the Escambia River as far as Andalusia, Ala. 
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Detroit, Michigan 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


don’t forget the 
J. A. LEWIS BRANDS. 


How about your future requirements? Write 
or wire us or our nearest Representative: 


R. S. Coryell, Care Continental Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
T. B. Adams, No. 4 Stern Building, Quincy, Ill.’ 
Leidigh&HavensLbr. Co. R.A. LongBlid., KansasCity, Mo. 
Harry I. WorthCo., Security Bank Bldg., CedarRapids, la. 
Swan Lbr. & Coal Co., Davidson Bldg., Sioux City, la. 
W. T. Keith Lbr. Co., Boyce-GreelyBldg, , Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Fred. S. Robertson, Centralia, Ili. 


The Coats Shingle Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 
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expectation of the advance. The mills plan to put at least 
one more advance into effect within the next six weeks. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Feb. 20.—Wisconsin and Upper Peninsula loggers and 
lumbermen are anxiously awaiting the result of recent con- 
ferences among shippers, receivers, and the carriers, with the 
object of providing relief from the shortage of cars and 
the congestion of railroad traffic, which has kept the various 
industries of the United States in probably the most un- 
favorable position ever known, for at least two and probably 
three months. While the lumber industry has suffered no 
more than other industries, it remains a fact that the situ- 
ation is doubly oppressing because every other condition sur- 
rotnding the market is the most favorable in years. The 
price level is such that the business can be handled profit- 
ably ; the cut is the largest in nearly a decade; the demand 
is equally large, and the accommodations for the largest 
volume of trade that has ever been known are ample to 
meet every requirement, save only the ways and means of 
transportation. 

Mills in northern Wisconsin continue to cry for relief 
from the car shortage, which keeps logs at camps and away 
from the saws, and which keeps finished lumber in the mill- 
yards and away from the yards and plants of customers. 
Every known effort has been made to keep the mills sup- 
plied with enough logs to keep them running at least part- 
time until the streams are free. Motor trucks, tractors and 
other devices have been impressed into service to haul logs 
from the woods to the mills. The few cars that are avail- 
able to loggers are wholly inadequate to supply even a part 
of the requirements. Industries which need lumber stocks 
badly to fill their orders have learned to be less insistent 
upon delivery of lumber stocks because they themselves are 
confronting the situation of restricting operations. Their 
warehouses are filled to overflowing with finished products 
and it is almost futile to manufacture more until the old 
stocks can be moved. The yards, however, do not cease 
their clamor for lumber, as they have been without ade- 
quate supplies since last fall and face the condition of meet- 
ing an exceptionally large demand as the new construction 
season approaches. It is a fact that the present high prices 
of steel and other building materials are turning the minds 
of builders to the use of timber and lumber as 2 matter not 
only of economy but durability, and the lumber trade would 
be in a most unfavorable position along in March, April 
and May if it is not prepared to meet this demand. 

The new industry which is being established at Lady- 
smith, Wis., by the Menasha (Wis.) Woodenware Co. will 
consist of a complete candy pail factory. Heretofore the 
Menasha company has shipped staves, heading and other 
raw and semi-finished material to the main works at 
Menasha, but the advisability of manufacturing at close 
hand to the supply of raw materials has been recognized 
by the establishment of a complete manufacturing unit at 
this point. The equipment of the new plant consists mainly 
of the machinery of the former Harrington Package Co., 
Crandon, Wis., which has been transferred to Ladysmith 
during the last two weeks. From twenty-five to thirty 
skilled workmen will be employed in the new pail factory. 

The Wisconsin Woodworking Co., Two Rivers, Wis., has 
booked an order for 60,000 dozen of candy pails for a large 
eastern interest, which will occupy the new pail factory 
extensions now under way for a period of more than one 
year. The order requires 500 carloads of logs and at least 
150 box cars will be required for making delivery. The 
basket business of this company also has grown to such 
proportions that it is figured that two-thirds of the coun- 
try’s needs for laundry and mill baskets are concentrated at 
Two Rivers. 

The P. B. Yates Machine Co., Beloit, Wis., formerly the 
Berlin Machine Works, on Feb. 20 took occupancy of its 
mammoth new shops, which have been under construction 
for more than eight months. Placed together, the exten- 
sions equal an area nearly 400 feet square. ‘The house- 
warming was held on Monday and Tuesday. and more than 
2.500 people, employees, their families and friends, danced 
and were feted by President Yates and Secretary Forbes. 
Since the plant was established in 1893 the company has 
entertained its forces on similar occasions no less than four 
different times, which may convey an idea of the present 
size of the Yates plant. 

W. H. Bissell, president of the Bissell Lumber Co., Wausau, 
Wis., is at the head of a party of well known lumbermen and 
their families who left last week for an extended stay in the 
balmy climes of California. Mr. Bissell is accompanied by 
Mrs. Bissell and son, Walter; Mr. and Mrs. B. IF. Wilson, 
and Mrs. M. P. McCullough and daughter. 

W. G. Bissell, treasurer of the West-Bissell Co., Milwau- 
kee, was reélected president of the Wisconsin Advancement 
Association at the annual meeting held in Milwaukee last 
week. Other well known lumber and timberland men on the 
officiai list are: Vice president, Ralph Skidmore, Marinette ; 
treasurer, H. G. Flieth, banker, Wausau; executive commit- 
tee, J. T. Barber, Eau Claire; E. P. Arpin, Grand Rapids: 
KE. L. Ainsworth, Chippewa Falls; W. H. Killen, Appleton; 
M. J. Wallrich, Shawano; M. L. Hudson, Chicago, and 
George E. Foster, Mellen. ‘The directors include Edward 
Hines, Chicago: Orrin Ingram, Rice Lake, Wis.; J. E. Collins, 
Antigo: Max Loeb, Chicago; C. P. Crosby. Rhinelander ; 
DeWitt Van Ostrand, Phillips, and H. J. Pettigrew. Oconto. 


MELLEN, WIS. 


Feb. 19.—High wages are not solving the labor problem, 
according to Ashland employment men. Tho wages are now 
higher in Ashland than ever before, some chronic loafers 
will not “enlist” for active service at any useful occupa- 
tion. Employment men say that conditions have greatly im- 
proved for the woodsmen since the European war began. 
Few foreigners have come in and hundreds of men have re- 
turned to their native land. 

Despite the fact that the whole north country is having 
one of the coldest winters in histery with heavy snowfalls 
in many areas the north woods of Wisconsin and Michigan 
are in need of more snow for logging purposes. Aitho there 
is only about a foot of snow in this locality on the average, 
loggers have not been handicapped as yet, and a few more 
inches would insure a much more profitable season for the 
logging companies. 

O. A. Peterson, of Rib Lake, including the jobbers work- 
ing for him, has five camps, about eighty men and twenty- 
three teams on his payroll. His total output will be about 
2,000,000 feet of logs. all of which, excepting about 200,000 
feet sold to the Roddis Veneer Co., of Marshficld, will be 
sold to the Rib Lake Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Feb. 21—Lumbermen in every line here are at a loss to 
know how to proceed, owing to the increased severity of the 
ear shortage situation. The railroads are unable to give 
relief and the scarcity of cars seems to grow weekly. Manu- 
facturers have many orders on their books that have been 
awaiting delivery for a long while, and are expecting can- 





cellations on much of the business. In northern Minnesota 
the mills have been suffering not only in this way but from 
lack of cars to handle logs. This has been especially the 
case with cedar men and shippers of spruce pulpwood. They 
are no longer able to load from sleds to cars, but have to 
pile the stock up and make new landings, and will have to 
handle everything a second time when cars eventually ar- 
rive. Some concerns report practically no empties received 
since Jan. 1. The west Coast situation seems to be worse, 
if anything. One wholesaler reports that a transcontinental 
road has been in the market making inquiries for “any 
kind” of fir lumber in transit, indicating that the road is in 
the same boat as those it serves. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Feb. 20.—Prospects are bright for a brisk opening this 
spring in the business of the Saginaw Valley lumber con- 
cerns. The only cloud on the horizon is the difficulty of mak- 
ing and securing shipments on account of the embargoes by 
the railroads and the lack of cars. Conditions generally in 
the building line continue rather quiet due to the cold weather. 

The Westover-Kamm Co., of Bay City, reports that the re- 
tail trade is somewhat dull at present, but the outlook is good 
if a labor shortage does not handicap activities. Good busi- 
ness is expected thruout the year, and there is considerable 
figuring now on the construction of schools and public build 
ings. Prices remain firm in all lines, and no slump has been 
experienced in costs. This concern does millwork for all parts 
of the State, and specializes in high grade interior finish, also 
conducting a retail yard. 

John Kantzler & Son and the Wolverine Lumber Co., of Bay 
City, find that the outlook is excellent with the prices firm. 

The Strable Manufacturing Co., of Saginaw, reports busi- 
ness to be fine with good prospects and prices steady, but con- 
siderable trouble is being experienced because of the embar- 
goes. 

The Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., of Saginaw, declares that 
the railroad embargoes are interfering with its business as 
it is unable to ship east, and has been held up since Decem- 
ber. ‘The outlook for business is geod if the railroad situa- 
tion is cleared up, and there are many orders ahead for mill- 
work. In fact, the company has never had so many frame 
orders piled up at one time as at present. 

The Saginaw-Bay City Association of Credit Men, of which 
Frank Day Smith, attorney for the Saginaw Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association, is secretary, has changed its name to the 
North Eastern Michigan Association of Credit Men, and be- 
sides Saginaw and Bay City now includes Alpena, Bad Axe, 
Cheboygan, Flint and Port Huron. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Feb. 20.— What many believe to have been the “peak” of 
the car shortage in the Pittsburgh district was passed last 
week, when the industrial activity of the district was all 
but paralyzed. The coal mines were down to barely 20 
percent of capacity, while coke was so short that the total 
pig iron capacity of the district was cut to about 46 per- 
cent. Embargoes were declared in so many directions and 
taken off and replaced so rapidly that it was almost im- 
possible to keep track of them. The attention of all manu- 
facturing interests was diverted from productive to ship- 
ping departments. Moderate weather after the serious zero 
temperatures released the ice bound rivers during the last 
of the week and better movements began with fuel, and 
also in other shipments. Then, too, the railroads are mak- 
ing a slow but perceptible gain on the mountains of freight 
piled everywhere. 

Pittsburgh lumbermen report a better showing being made 
by the southern pine mills during the week and some fairly 
good arrivals of consignments for Pittsburgh are reaching 
destinations. The Carolinas were apparently most favored. 
The hemlock and spruce fields are still badly tied up in cars 
and congestion generally, and white pine arrivals in this 
market are few and far between. 

A feature of the Pittsburgh lumber trade this winter has 
been the pronounced activity in all large manufacturing cen- 
ters to cover their lumber needs for the new vear earlier 
than usual. Contracts indicate that lumber will be a very 
active and vital product this year. 

President J. T. Kendall, of the Kendall Lumber Co., 
started this week for Florida, where he will spend a week 
or two with his family, who are wintering there. The 
Kendall mills in the South are making better shipments 
than during January and are getting yellow pine into the 
Pittsburgh market. A better showing also has been made in 
the West Virginia territory. O. II. Babcock, of the Babcock 
Lumber Co., is out of the city on a business trip. The Bab- 
cock interests, like many others, are not watching so much 
the demand and supply as the car supply and freight situ- 
ation. Underlying oll present difficulties, the company feels 
that the business outlook is hopeful and healthful for the 
summer months. 

The Germain Co, reports embargoes delaying shipments in 
all directions, which not only hold up shipments for the 
markets in yellow pine, but cause such a car famine that 
mills are not able to operate and, with stocks low. prices 
are inclined to go higher rather than lower at this time. 
A. A, Germain, of this company, returned to the city after 
an extended business trip this week. 

Walter Hatch, of the Keystone Lumber Co. accompanied 
by Mrs. Hatch, is in the South on a vacation trip. which 
it is expected will take them to Havana before returning 
home. 

Committee work in preparation for the coming convention 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association is 
under way in Pittsburgh and extra efforts are being made 
by the Pittsburgh membership to have the meeting a notable 
one. While the official program is being prepared by the 
executives of the body, the entertainment program is pro- 
ceeding with hearty enthusiasm among all the trade. 

A movement is rapidly gaining ground in Pittsburgh for a 
10-day complete suspension of industrial activity to allow 
the railroads time to clean up the terrific congestion of 
freight. The plan is being discussed by representatives of 
shippers and railroads this week. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Feb. 19.—The lumber trade has been quiet and featureless 
during the last few weeks, and dealers simply are marking 
time. The extremely cold weather has been detrimental to 
business, and has retarded building operations and all out- 
door work. Transpertation conditions have never been 
worse. Owing to the scarcity of coal, which has seriously 
affected manufacturing industry, railroad embargoes have 
been placed on general freight, shutting off shipments in- 
definitely. The country trade, from which much was ex- 
pected, is slow in opening up. There has been a fair amount 
of inquiries but not much demand can be expected for some 
weeks yet. Stocks on hand are higher than has been the 
ease at this season for some years and prices remain very 
firm. with an upward tendency, which is likely to be more 
pronounced as the season advances. Reports from the bush 
are generally satisfactory as regards the cut, the weather 
having been favorable. 
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. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Feb. 21.—The freight car shortage and the probable effect 
of the embargo agreement entered into by thirty leading rail- 
roads last week, under which cars will be rushed to points 
west of the Mississippi River, occupy the attention of lum- 
bermen in the Birmingham district almost to the exclusion 
of other affairs. Business is reported generally good, but 
limited considerably by the lack of cars to haul the product 
from the sawmills. Dealers fear that the new embargo 
agreement may have the effect of further shortening the 
equipment supply, altho there have been prospects of some 
easing of the situation thru the purchase of new rolling 
steck. Three of the leading railroads entering this district 
have placed large orders for flat cars for use in handling 
the lumber trade. These cars are to be delivered not later 
than April 1. 

Building in the Birmingham district is almost at a stand- 
still, altho several projects of considerable size are under 
way or contemplated. 

The Williams & Voris Lumber Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
last week started work on its new $50,000 hardwood plant 
at Avondale, a suburb of this city. This plant is expected 
to be in operation within a few weeks. 

The construction of a temporary building to house the 
local automobile show from March 5 to 10 is requiring the 
use of a large amount of rough lumber. 

The American Net & Twine Co. at Tuscaloosa has an- 
nounced that the expenditure of $200,000 for the erection 
of a new mill and cottages for the one hundred or more 
new employees has been authorized. The erection of the 
mill will require a large quantity of heavy timbers, while 
the cottages to be constructed in Blue Mountain Village will 
be entirely of lumber. 

At a meeting of the creditors, W. W. Moss, receiver of the 
Il. H. Hitt Lumber Co., Decatur, Ala., was elected trustee 
and given authority to operate the company’s plant for a 
period of ninety days. The H. H. Hitt company is one of 
the largest in the South, and the creditors represent claims 
for over $500,000. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Feb, 20.—There seems to be no let up in demsnd for the 
various grades of hardwood and yellow pine and prices are 
encouraging. Hardwood prices have shown a slight in- 
crease, while yellow pine prices are about the same as last 
week. Shingles and lath are quiet, altho many new homes 
are being erected here. Many dealers report that demands 
for all items are better this month than last Vlebruary. 

The car situation is becoming steadily worse and very 
few loaded cars of lumber have gone from the Montgomery 
district this week. Reports are that plants in Georgia and 
Tennessee also are suffering from the embargo which was 
declared several weeks ago. Few cars have been allowed 
to go to the roads in the North and East, and uuless there 
is an early change mills either must suspend or curtail con- 
siderably. 

One hundred members of the Baltimore Builders’ Exchange, 
Baltimore, Md., were entertained in Montgomery one day 
late last week. The builders were enroute to New Orleans 
to attend Mardi Gras and stopped in Montgomery to see 
the State building and other historic places. They were 
entertained in Montgomery by lumbermen and members 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Feb. 19.—The car situation and freight embargo, after tak- 
ing a turn for the better, have again upset the trade to such 
an extent that they are demoralizing business. Embargoes to 
principal shipping points are giving untold trouble and worry, 
and on the heels of it is the car shortage. 

The demand for structural timbers has featured the week, 
with railroads good buyers. Prices are stationary, but strong. 
Dry timber is becoming scarce because of the continued wet 
weather, and good prices with small premiums are secured for 
dry stuff. Weather conditions have not improved. The woods 
are wet and creeks and branches are out of banks as a result 
of continued daily rains. 


SIBERIAN LUMBER PROMISES ACTIVE COMPETITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—According to a memo- 
randum prepared by an expert of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, Si- 
berian lumber promises to become a real live competitor 
in the international market in the not very distant fu- 
ture. 

A memorandum dealing with this subject says: 

What has been expected for several years has happened. 
Siberian lumber is now slowly but surely moving eastward 
and westward and entering new markets to the exclusion of 
other countries. This condition appears clearly from state- 
ments made by the foremost representative of the Siberian 
lumber industry, a man closely connected with the Russian 
Government, which is interested fn the development of the 
great forest areas of Siberia. Dae 

Mr. Jonas Lied, managing director of the Siberian Steam- 
ship, Manufacturing & Trading Company (Ltd.), & company 
established in 1912 with 10,000,000 crowns of Norwegian 
and Russian capital, is visiting this country for the purpose 
of informing himself as to the steps taken by American 
lumber exporters for supplying the enormous demand _ for 
lumber which is sure to follow the cessation of hostilities 
in Europe. 

Mr. Lied has given several talks thruout the country and 
has shown us the surprising development which Siberia has 
undergone in recent years, enabling them to flocd foreign 
markets with lumber and other products, as a result of the 
steamship service which his country has established between 
Siberia and the outside world. 

“We have,” said Mr. Lied, “one of the best equipped saw- 
mills to be found anywhere, supplied with the most up-to- 
date machinery for handling lumber and operated by expert 
Scandinavian sawmill men, who were attracted to Siberia 
by the favorable conditions which our company offers them.” 

Besides devoting themselves to the manufacturing of lum- 
ber, the Siberian Steamship, Manufacturing & Trading Co. 
operates a line of steamships thru the Kara Sea_ and the 
Arctic Ocean to the various European ports, and will in 
the near future inaugurate a steamship service from Siberia 
direct to New York. Their steamers run from the interior of 
Siberia up the Yenisei River and are especially equipped to 
take lumber cargoes. 

Siberian yellow pine was favorably known in European 
markets shortly before the war and the demand for it after 
the war is sure to be great. The magnitude of the opera- 
tions of this country can hardly be over-estimatcd. Besides 
owning enormous areas of forests of the best virgin pine in 
Asia, the company has easy access to 348,000,000 acres in 
the surrounding districts of Siberia. Conditions for logging 
operations in Siberia compare favorably with those in this 
country, and are understood to be very much cheaper. 

When we compare the forest areas of Siberia with those 
of this country, which are estimated to be about 540,000,000 
acres, the magnitude of the Siberian forests may be easily 
understood. Bearing In mind that local consumption in 
Siberia is comparatively small, the bulk of the production 
must necessarily be destined for export. 

The company is said to have earned a profit of 50 percent 
before the war, which earnings were invested in the enlarge- 
ment of their plants. The head office is in Petrograd, with 
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Unless American lumber exporters quickly reack out and 
get a firm hold on European markets it is predicted that 
Siberian lumber will in a short time gain a strong foothold 
where Americans have formerly controlled in large measure. 
Consequently, it is suggested that this is the time for lum- 
ber exporters in this country to wake up to the fact that 
something must be done at once to hold the markets they 
already have and to look for new possibilities in other 
countries.” 


COMPLAINTS OF CAR SHORTAGE POUR IN 


Mapison, Wis., Feb. 19,—Complaints totalling fifty 
a day from lumbermen thruout the State are pouring 
into the office of the Wisconsin Railway Commission every 
day since the car shortage situation became more acute. 
Reports in the hands of the commission show that most 
of the cars are concentrated on the seaboards, due to 
the inability to unload shipments. Some relief, however, 
may be expected, according to Harold L. Geisse, secre- 
tary of the commission, if the mild weather continues. 
Operating conditions will be much relieved and there will 
be a decrease in the urgent demand for coal ears. 

Wisconsin railroads show a serious deficit in the num- 
ber of cars on hand. The Soo line reports that 4,294 
ears have been asked for while only 1,318 are available. 
The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha line has 
filed a statement declaring that 326 cars are on hand 
while 725 are asked for. The Green Bay & Western 
line reports a shortage of 1,145. The Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy reports 384 ordered, with 274 furnished. 
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THEODORE LUDGATE—At his former home in Ot- 
tawa, Ont., Theodore Ludgate died Feb. 10, after an 
iliness that had necessitated his retiring from business sev- 
eral years ago. He built and managed the Seattle 
Lumber Co., at Seattle, Wash., about fifteen years ago, 
and then went to British Columbia, where he was inter- 
ested in several lumbering enterprises, one of which in- 
volved prolonged litigation over a mill site on Dead 
Man’s Island, at Vancouver. He leaves a widow, resid- 
ing in Seattle, and a son, Robert, who is attending 
college at Vancouver. 





GEORGE FRANKLIN PEAKS.—The death of George 
Franklin Peaks, formerly a well known lumberman, oc- 
curred Feb. 16 at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., at the age of 81. 
Mr. Peaks operated a sawmill at Muskegon, Mich., from 
the close of the Civil War until the late ’80s, and was 
also secretary of the Muskegon Boom Co. He served in 
the Civil War in Company B of the Sixth Maine Regiment 
and was a member of the George H. Thomas Post of the 
G. A. R. He is survived by his widow, Mary Sherburne 
Peaks, and George H. Peaks, a Chicago attorney. 


WILLIAM DAVIDSON.—Vice president of the Davidson 
& Case Lumber Co., Wichita, Kan., William Davidson, 
died last week, brief telegraphic announcement being 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Feb. 17. Mr. Dav- 
idson is survived by a widow and a brother, John David- 
son, also of Wichita. He was born near Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, 62 years ago. In 1882 he came to the United States 
and became associated with his brother in the lumber 
business in Wichita. He formed a partnership with How- 
ard E. Case, March 1, 1887. He was a thirty-second degree 
Mason, Owing to illness Mr. Davidson had not been 
active in business affairs for the last year or so. 


JOHN B. ST. MARY.—The death of John B. St. Mary, 
pioneer lumberman of Wausau, Wis., and engaged in the 
lumber industry in various capacities on the Wisconsin 
River points for fifty years, occurred at St. Mary’s Hospital 
in Wausau at the age of 67, from injuries received in the 
plant where he was employed as yard superintendent for 
many years. The funeral was held Feb. 15 at Wausau. 


LAURENCE PRICE.—President of the Auto Body Co., 
the Acme Engine Co., the Rikerd Lumber Co., of Lansing. 
Mich., Laurence Price, died suddenly in a sanitarium at 
Mount Clemens. He was a recent Democratic candidate 
for United States Senator and prominent in the affairs of 
his home city. He was one of the pioneers in Lansing’s 
automobile interests and had held many important public 
positions, including chief of police, superintendent of pub- 
lic works and was a member of the city council. He 
formerly was engaged in business in Flint. He helped 
organize the Capitol Lumber Co., and the Rikerd Lumber 
Co. and was one of the organizers of the Lansing Body 
Co., large users of hardwood lumber. 


JAMES L. BALMER.—An old-time lumberman and well 
known in Scottish Rite circles in Detroit, Mich., James L. 
Balmer, died at his residence, 133 Westminster Avenue, 
this week. He was born in Scotland in 1829 and came 
to this country in 1850. He was connected with the 
Avery & Murphy Lumber Co. for many years. He is sur- 
vived by three daughters. Interment was in Woodmore 
Cemetery. 





ROBERT LEE THOMAS.—President of the Ford Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., of Winchester, Ky., Robert Lee 
Thomas, died in Lexington, Ky., Feb. 13. He was one 
of the best known business men in central Kentucky 
and was born in Bourbon County, July 31, 1863. For 
several years his father was manager of the Kentucky 
Union Land Co., which led to young Thomas becoming 
interested in the mountain timber, out of which he made 
a fortune. He was a successful turfman and maintained 
a very large stable of fine racing horses. He is survived 
by his widow and two daughters. 


JAMES POLK LIPPS.—A well known lumberman, 
James Polk Lipps, 70 years old, who had been engaged in 
the ‘retail lumber business at Princeton, Ind., for more 
than twenty years, died last week of heart disease. Mr. 
Lipps was born near Warsaw, Ind., in 1847. When a 
young man he was united in marriage to Miss Cora Athey, 
who died twelve years ago. Two children survive. 

E. T. CONKLIN.—Announcement has just been received 
of the death of E. T. Conklin, a member of the S. A. 
Foster Lumber Co., Lincoln, Neb., on Jan. 7. Mr. Conk- 
lin was stricken with pneumonia, which caused his sud- 
den death. 


MOSES M. HASTINGS.—One of the best known of the 
old-time lumbermen of Bangor, Me., Moses M. Hastings, 
died there Feb. 12, at the age of 85. He began the lum- 
bering business in partnership with Col. F. H. Strickland 
under the firm name of Hastings & Strickland, retirihg 
from active business about twelve years ago. 


HYMENEAL 


BOOKER-BRIDGES—Announcement has just bee 
made to the effect that Bodley Booker, secretary and 
treasurer of the Booker Box Co., of Louisville, Ky., is 
shortly to join the ranks of the ‘‘Benedicts.’’ Announce- 
ment of his engagement to Miss Maurice Stone Bridges, 
daughter of C. M. Bridges, a paint manufacturer, was 
made last Sunday. The wedding will be celebrated in 
the spring. 





“We have it, 
You get it, 
When wanted” 


EE 

Not an idle soliloquy, but a trade 
phrase backed by 30 million feet of 
lumber in stock, comprising 


Fir, Western Hemlock, 
Spruce & R.C. Products 


Can ship straight or 
mixed cars with 


V. G. FLOORING. 


Cedar Shingles and Bevel Siding 


Inquiries Invited. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


Branch Office: General Office: 
706 Lumber Exch., 822 Tacoma Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. TACOMA, WASH. . 











PRUCE 
and FIR 
LUMBER 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


We solicit “Specialty” Business 





4 FROM THE 
Ape gh? MANUFACTURER 


Gas Harbor Commercial Co., 


You’ll 
Profit 


ro Fir, Spruce, 


Eastern Oregon Soft 
Cedar and larch © California White 
Factory California Sugar 
Requirements a ere White 


estern Soft 


Specialty. 
‘OREGON-WASHINGTON LBR. & MFG. CO. 
General Office SEATTLE Henry Building 
Address all inquiries to EASTERN SALES OFFICE, 652 Otis Bldg., Chicago, Ill. D, 


LONG FIR JOISTS“. 
ano BIG TIMBERS *="" 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


COSMOPOLIS, 
WASH. 


SONNUAAOC00N ANNU 








as have other buyers in the eastern 


markets when you tell us your needs 
and let us fill them from the follow- 
ing woods:— 








anos: i, B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 











} 1 Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our —_ CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 
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Acinic 
LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. | 


Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand 


Unexcelled Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 
Cedar **Rite Grade Brand’’ Shingles, 


Bevel Siding. 
Spruce "“snasizes; Bevel Siding. 
Yellow Fir — Soft Old Growth. 
Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 
Chicago Sales Office: +.a°moone Representative. 


s Minneapolis Sales Office: 727 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 


M.T. OWENS, Representative, 















California~. r 
White and Pin e 


Sugar 
? 





Fir, Spruce and Cedar 
Redwood, Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
and Factory Plank 


Pacific Coast Lumber 





W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 















ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 


FIR: CEDAR 























Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, F inish F 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 








WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 





























IDAHO || WALLACE-BALLORD || WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO. — 
PINE b6s6 hunker teks: 8 
All Grades nnopeie, Gee, | See, 
I Lumber Company c . 
A Mills at INDEX, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Send us your Inquiries for:— 


Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 
Rough Green Clears 
Tank Stock 


— CARS — Lumber and Shingles a 








WOOD & IVERSON, Inc. 


HOBART, WASH. 


Mannfacturers:— 
FIR:—Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Long 
Timbers, Joists, Dimension, Lath and Battens. 


CEDAR:— Bevel Siding and Shingles. 
HEMLOCK:—Boards and Shiplap. 
Mixed Cars our Specialty—Shipments by all roads. 

















BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


_ALABAMA. Woodlawn (Station Birmingham)—The 
Empire Lumber Co. is out of business here. 

_ARIZONA. Florence—H. H. Freeman has succeeded 
Freeman and McCarthy in the Pinal Lumber & Hardware 


a) 


Co 


ARKANSAS. Forrest City—The Van Houten-Marshall 
Lumber Co. has bought the Dryden property here and 
will improve it. ; 

Little Rock—The Southern Timber Products Co. has sur- 
rendered its charter. 

McRae—The Moore Crate Co. is moving its plant to 
Bald Knob. 

_CALIFORNIA. Fresno—The Fresno Flume & Lumber 
“te has been succeeded by the Hammond Lumber Co. 
ere. 

Indio—George Wrang has sold his business to the Black 
Lumber Co. of Athens, Cal. 

Merced-Winton—The Cross & Baird Lumber Co. has 
been succeded by the Cross Lumber Co., with headquar- 
ters at Merced. 

San Francisco—Trower Bros. have been succeeded by 
the Trower Lumber Co. jf 

COLORADO. Cheraw—The Cheraw Lumber Co. has 
been absorbed by the W. F. McCue Mercantile Co., of 
Denver. t 

Granada—Lamar—Wiley—The W. M, Dickinson Lumber 
Co. has_been absorbed by the W. F. McCue Mercantile 
Co., of Denver. A 

Holly—The Holly Lumber & Supplies Co. has been ab- 
sorbed by the W. F. McCue Mercantile Co., of Denver. 

McClave—The McClave Lumber & Hardware Co. has 
been absorbed by the W. F. McCue Mercantile Co., of 
Denver. 

IDAHO. Boise—The Coast Lumber Co. has sold out. 

ILLINOIS. Hillsboro—Howell & Dorsey have been suc- 
ceeded by the H. M. Dorsey Lumber Co.; H. M. Dorsey, 
owner. 

Hillsdale—James Bryant has bought the interest of Mr. 
Markee in the firm Butzer & Markee. 

_ Rockford—The Green Bros. Box & Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $30,000 to $50,000. 

INDIANA. Bluffton—The F. L. Mercer Lumber Co. has 
closed and abandoned its mill and will devote its atten- 
tions exclusively to the wholesale and retail lumber busi- 
ness. Profit from custom sawing is said not to warrant 
the operation of the mill. 

Connersville—The Fayette Lumber Co. has bought the 
plant of T. H. Stoops. The Fayette Lumber Co. will take 
charge March 15 and the buying for both plants will be 
done at its Connersville office. 

Hammond—The Home Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $30,000 to $90,000. 

IOWA. Afton—Talmage—William Glattly & Co. have 
been succeeded by the Spahn & Rose Lumber Co., of 
Dubuque. 

Ames—T. H. Dalby has sold his retail yard to the Spahn 
& Rose Lumber Co., with headquarters at Dubuque. 

Cedar Falls—The Weart-Frisby Co. has been succeeded 
by the Smith Thielen Lumber Co. 

Harlan—Dow & Sandham have been sueceeded by the 
Harlan Lumber Co., Hamelrath & Hasbrouck, proprietors, 

Malcolm—The W. G. Bair Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by Clint Heishman. 

Nevada—O. L. Dunkelbarger & Son have been succeeded 
bv W. B. Dunkelbarger and G. R. Newton. 

North English—The Acme Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Home Lumber Co. 

Olds—Stephenson Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Spahn & Rose Lumber Co., of Dubuque. 

Osage—The Smith Thielen Lumber Co. has moved to 
Cedar Falls. 

Shenandoah—The Shenandoah Lumber Co. has_ in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

West Union—The B. F. Tamblyn Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by F. J. Tamblyn. 

KANSAS. Cullison—The A. C. Houston Lumber Co. 
is out of business here. 

Hollenburg—The Central Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Hollenburg Lumber Co. 

Hutchinson—The Severance Lumber Co. has sold its 
yard to the Houston Doughty Lumber Co. 

Norcatur—Nelson & Reid have been succeeded by the 
Reid Lumber Co., incorporated with an authorized capital 
of $25,000. 

KENTUCKY. Beattyville—The Day Lumber & Coal Co. 
has been succeeded by Hackworth & Hackworth. 

3uechel—The Johnson Lumber & Supply Co. has taken 
over the implement and general store of J. W. Summers 
& Son and will operate the business under one roof. 
The Johnson company handles a general line of lumber 
and building suppplies and is now carrying a full line 
of farm supplies. 

Bowling Green—E. Tu. Hendrick and J. J. Sledge, Mis- 
sissippi lumbermen, have bought the machinery of the 
Bowling Green Lumber Co., and will move it to a tract 
of timber they own in southern Mississippi. The equip- 
ment consists of a band mill and will be moved as soon 
as the selling company cuts up the stock of logs now 
on hand. The Bowling Green Lumber Co. will dis- 
continue manufacturing onverations after its present log 
supply has been converted into lumber, but it will do a 
large wholesale business, buying its lumber from mills 
in Kentucky and southern states. 

LOUISIANA. Gueydan—Ovey Broussard has been suc- 
ceeded by N. J. Broussard. 

MARYLAND. Preston—Phillips & Douglas have been 
succeeded by S. E. Douglas. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Lee—W. H. Baldwin & Son have 
been succeeded by Knox & Van Antwerp, composed of 
George Dana Knox and Charles J. Van Antwerp. 

MICHIGAN. Cassopolis—The Cassopolis Ladder Co. 
has been acquired by O. F. Northrup and G. P. Worden. 
The new owners will add to the present eauipment of the 
plant and continue the manufacture of ladders and will 
install machinery for the manufacture of the ‘“‘Jiffy’’ 
ironing board, which is an invention by Mr. Northrup. 

Decatur—L. S. Jones has sold his yard to J. G. Hirst. 

Grand Ledge—The Holaday Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Grand Rapids—The Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $86,000. 

Saulte Ste. Marie—The wholesale and retail firm of 
Kelly & Mayer has dissolved. 

Vicksburg—The Adams Lumber Co. has been taken over 
by the Vicksburg Lumber Co. The latter company will 
consolidate it with its business. 

MINNESOTA. Fergus Falls—M. T. McMahon has been 
succeeded by C. G. Rosengren. 

MISSOURI. Bethany—The Hayes Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by Asby Bros. 

Bunceton—The Cooper County Lumber Co. has sold out. 

St. Louis—The John J. Moran Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Reis-Moran Lumber Co. 

MONTANA. Columbia Falls—The Columbia TLumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Northwestern Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—The Imperial Sash & Door Co. 
has increased its capital stock from_ $15,000 to $50,000. 
This company recently took over the plant and equipment 
of the Omaha Planing Mill Co. The officers of the Im- 
nerial Sash & Door Co. are C. M. Revnolds. president; 
F. A. Jones, vice president, and R. D. Ebright, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Upland—The R. S. Proudfit Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the C. R. Judkins Lumber Co. 





NORTH CAROLINA. New Bern—The Broaddus & Ives 
Lumber Co. has reduced its capital stock from $100,000 
to $60,000. O. L. Ives is president of the company and 
J. E. Slater, secretary and treasurer. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The Brooklyn Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $40,000 to $60,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Atoka—The Lankford Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the V. S. Cook Lumber Co. 

Cleveland—The Cleveland Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by W. S. Bates & Co., of Kansas City, Mu. 

OREGON. Gresham—M. D. Kern has been succeeded 
by the Jones Lumber Co. 

Joseph—Dawson Bros. have been succeeded by _ the 
Dawson Bros. Lumber Co., incorporated with an author- 
ized capital of $40,000. 

Molalla—W. M. Chilcote has sold out. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Topton—John C. Cook and Fred A. 
Trexler, doing business as Cook & Trexler, have dissolved 
and Mr. Cook will continue the business. 

SOUTH' CAROLINA. Union—The Bailey Furniture & 
Lumber Co. has changed its name to the Bailey Builders’ 
Supply Co. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—The Hermitage Spoke Co. has 
changed its name to the Hermitage Hardwood Flooring 
Co. and increased its capital stock from $30,000 to $60,000. 

TEXAS. Charlotte—Pleasanton—Port Lavaca — The 
Hillyer-Deutsch Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the 
Griffith Lumber Co., with headquarters at San Antonio. 

Freeport—Barr & Tobey have been succeeded by the 
Fields & Porter Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—Johnson & Briggs (Inc.) are 
liquidating. 

Putnam—The Honaker Lumber Co. has sold its entire 
plant and holdings in southwestern Virginia to the Yellow 
Poplar Lumber Co., of Coal Grove, Ohio. The latter com- 
pany will assume charge of the plant March 1, under the 
name, White Oak Lumber Co. The Honaker Lumber 
Co.’s plant had been working in Buchanan, Dickinson and 
Russell counties for the last eight years and for four years 
had been cutting an average of 2,500,000 feet of timber 
annually. It is estimated that there are twelve years’ 
more cutting on the lands now held by the company. The 
sale of the Honaker Lumber Co. included everything 
with the exception of the 8,000,000 feet of timber now on 
its yards here. All other timber cut to March 1 is the 
Honaker company’s property and will be sold by its 
agents. 

WISCONSIN. Arena—Orth & Salzman now the Salz- 
man Lumber Co. 

Fond du Lac—The Fond du Lac Church Furniture Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $150,000 to $300,000 
and elected officers as follows: William Mauthe, presi- 
dent and general manager; H. A. Uihlein, vice president; 
H. R. Potter, assistant manager; B. K. Miller, superin- 
tendent, and Louis Schuette. The officers and Henry 
Boyle are directors. 

Vesper—D. MeVicar & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co., of Grand Rapids, Wis. Ed- 
ward Casswell will continue as manager at Vesper. 

Viroqua—J. W. Thayer has been succeeded by the Rose- 
land Lumber Co. 

Waterloo—The Drew Carrier Co. here has bought the 
Edgerton Wagon Co. The Edgerton works will be used 
as a branch to fill the surplus orders of the main 
works here. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Hot Springs—The Valley Planing Mill Co., 
will rebuild plant lately noted burned. Complete planing 
mill equipment will be acquired. 

Trumann—The Trumann Cooperage Co. will rebuild 
the plant burned at a reported loss of $125,000, which the 
Ozark Cooperage & Lumber Co.,of St. Louis, owned. 

GEORGIA. Port Wentworth—The Savannah Sugar Re- 
fining Corporation will build a barrel factory, 250 by 60 
feet and two stories high. 

Stillmore—The Emanuel Lumber Co. will spend $2,500 
to rebuild lately noted burned planing mill. The mill will 
have a daily capacity of 25,000 feet and machinery to cost 
$5,000 will be installed. 


KENTUCKY. Colson—Jasper Collins, Jr., will install 
machinery costing $1,500. 
LOUISIANA. Sondheimer—The Grismore-Hyman Co., 


F. Grismore, president, and Ray Ulrey, manager, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., will build a mill with a_fireproof dry kiln 
to manufacture slack barrel staves. Machinery to cost 
$10,000 will be installed. 

MISSISSIPPI. Columbia—Virgil Price will install a box 
factory and veneering plant to cost $40,000 and will em- 
ploy about fifty men. 

Poplarville—The Hand-Jordan Co. is preparing to install 
a medium-size mill and will put in several miles of log- 
ging railroad. The company recently bought a large tract 
of timber near here which it will develop. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Green River Lumber Co, 
will rebuild plant burned at a loss of $75,000. 

TEXAS. El Paso—The El Paso Sash & Door Co. will 
erect a mill and warehouse, 150 by 600 feet, to cost $100,« 
000. The plant will be operated by electricity. 

WISCONSIN. Oshkosh—The J. L. Clark Carriage Co. 
is making arrangements to manufacture automobile bod- 
ies, automobile truck bodies, automobile cabs and other 
automobile parts that are made of wood. 

Caroline-Fenwood-Marathon—The Dawley Lumber Co., 
of Wausau, is establishing retail yards at these places. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ARKANSAS. Black Rock—Brandon, Craig & Co. (to 
conduct a general lumber and manufacturing business), 
authorized capital $10,000; W. C. Craig, W. G. Brandon 
and S. C. Brandon. 

CALIFORNIA. Fresno—Dawn Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $15,000; T. Ockenden, H. and G. O. Peterson. 

San Francisco—Amador Lumber & Milling Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000; R. E. Fitzgerald, E. E. Braun, E. 
Clewe, D. C. Talbot and J. W. Parker. 

COLORADO. Monte Vista—H. H. Bakken Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $30,000; A. P. Stewart, C. E. Stewart 
and H. H. Bakken. 

INDIANA. Gary—Virginia Lumber & Coal Co., author- 
ized capital $15,000; Daniel Missal, Edward Speitzer, Julius 
Gunther and John Bonick. 

Monticello—White County Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $10,000: Charles FE. Foster, James H. Lang, Walter 5. 
Kaehler and W. E. Farnan. 

Washineton—Brinkley Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; William S. Rhodes, Francis M. Harned and Wil- 
liam L. Brown. 

IOWA. Hayesville—Ideal Lumber Co., authorized_cap- 
ital $10,000. This company has succeeded the Lynn Lum- 
ber & Grain Co. 

KENTUCKY. Ashland—White Oak Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $200,000; Edgar P. Rice, C. E. Harman, 
John F. Hager and L. S. Wilson. 

Carrollton—United States Cabinet Co. (to manufacture 
hotel cabinets, ete.), authorized capital $24,000; James 
F. Jett, president; W. T. Sebree, vice president; C. P. 
Scott, secretary-treasurer, and James Gayle. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Benjamin R. Simms Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), authorized capital $25,000; Benjamin R, Simms, 
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president; J. P. Turregano, vice president, and J. L. Pen- 
inger, secretary and treasurer. 

Plaquemine—Soniat-Deblieux Co. (to manufacture lum- 
ber, etc.), authorized capital $10,000; Leonce M. Soniat, 
president; John Deblieux, vice president and treasurer, 
and Edgar Labiche, secretary. 

MARYLAND. Cumberland—Pownall Lumber Co., au- 
horized capital $5,000; William M. Pownall, F1 4 - 
nall and Harry E. Weber. on eee 
_ Hagerstown—Trantum & Danzer, in business here, have 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $60,000. The 
lirst year’s directors are: Cleveland A. Trantum, William 
\. Danzer, J. Frank Highlands, William J. Clapp and 
‘rank G. Wagaman. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Detroit Door & Sash Co. has in- 
orporated., 

MONTANA. Custer—Custer Lumber Co., authori 
apital $25,000; J. W. Burt, G. L. Swan and O. L. eg 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—Smith Lumber Co., authori 
capital $15,000; J. M. Smith and J. E. Dodds. ne 

OHIO. Columbus—Buckley-Ginter Box Co., authorized 
ipital $15,000; C. S. Buckley, C. G. Ginter, H. W. Buckley, 
\iary M, Ginter and Clara V. Buckley. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—Appleton Broom Manufactur- 
ug Co., authorized capital $3,000; M. Spector, J. I. Cohen 
d ~ Md - 

eloit—Beloit Box_Boar. Co., authorized capital $100,- 
\w0; Fred M, Coons, J. A. Fisher and M. Coons.) 

Monroe—C, S. Dodge & Son Co., in business here, has 
ncorporated with an authorized capital of $25,000; C. S. 

iodge, C. Clarke Dodge and E. S. Dodge. The company 
ucceeds the partnership of Charles S. Dodge & Son. 

‘Taylor—Olson & Anderson Lumber Co. has incorporated 
vith an authorized capital of $18,000. The company has 
een in business here for some time as Olson & Anderson. 

WYOMING. Glenrock—Northwestern Lumber & Sup- 
nly Co., authorized capital $10,000; B. L. Clapham, G. J. 
Vechtelheimer and J. L. Bechtelheimer. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—Porcupine Pulp & Lumber Co. 
‘ttd.), authorized capital $10,000 Reginald H. Parmenter, 
\rthur J. Thomson and William S. Morlock. 

QUEBEC, Montreal—Whyte-Campbell Lumber (Co. 
‘I.td.) (to manufacture lumber, timber and pulpwood), 
\uthorized capital $40,000; Robert J. Whyte, Gordon W. 
MacDougall and William B. Scott. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ARIZONA.  Bisbee—Holman Gibson, of Denver, Colo., 
is opening a lumber yard here. 

_ARKANSAS. Conway—The Hammett Land & Timber 
‘‘o. recently began business here. 

Little Rock—The United States Cooperage Export Co., 
ot Maine, has entered the state, naming H. D. Williams, 
of Helena, as state agent. 

Texarkana—The Townsend-Orr Lumber Co. has estab- 
lished an office here, dealing in hardwoods. The mem- 
—— of the company are J. W. Orr and Harry E. Town- 
send, 

_CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The Landreth Hardwood 
Co. recently began manufacturing lumber, ete. 

los Angeles—The California Panel & Veneer Co., has 
sturted business at Fourteenth and Alameda streets, 
where it will carry a stock of built-up panel and veneers 
in both domestic and foreign woods. 

ae Cascade—The Cascade Lumber Co. has entered 
the trade. 

St. Anthony—The Train Garren Lumber Co. has begun 
business here. 

_ILLINOIS. 


Chicago—The Piano Back Manufacturing 
Co, i 


, 455 West Van Buren Street, recently began business. 
IOWA. Sioux City—The Western States Lumber Co. 
will establish a yard here at Tweny-seventh Street and 
lowell Avenue. 
KANSAS. Douglass—The New Lumber Co. has opened 
ards here, 
kl Dorado—Towanda—The W. R. Pickering Co. jas 
opened branch yards at these places. The El Dorado yard 
s in charge of H. L. Copenhagen. 
_ LOUISIANA. Baldwin—Eugene Minville will open a 
imber yard here in two months. 
New Orleans—The H. Jansen Lumber Co. recently be- 
aun the lumber exporting business. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Merrimac—The Merrimac Lumber 
recently began business. 
MICHIGAN. Big Rapids—J. B. Darling recently began 
the wholesale lumber business. 
MISSISSIPPI. Greenville—The Oliver & Leaser Lum- 
ber Co. recently began wholesaling pine and hardwood 
lumber, with branch at Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hattiesburg—The E. J. Doran Lumber Co. recently 
entered the wholesale business. 
MISSOURI. Kansas City—W. S. 
egun business here. 
Joplin—The Southwestern Sash & Door Co. recently 
ntered the wholesale sash and door business here. 
St. Louis—Thomas F. Ferry recently began the whole- 
ule and commission business, with offices in the Inter- 
itional Life Building. 
MONTANA, Chinook—The Imperial Lumber Co. will 
‘en a yard in the spring. 
Brockway—Circle—The Montana Lumber Co., having 
‘adquarters at_ Lewistown, will open yards. 
Farmington—N. Whitacre recently entered the lumker 
usiness, 
Loma—The Hutchinson Lumber Co. recently began the 
etail business, with headquarters at Billings. 
Pompeys Pillar—John Rogers (Inc.) recently began 
isiness, with purchasing department at Billings. 
Stickley—Saunders Pros., of Billings, are erecting a yard 
‘re, to be operated at the J. M. Wolfskill Lumber Co., 
th J. M. Wolfskill, manager. ; 
NEW MEXICO. Grenville—The Cooper Lumber Co. 
ently entered the trade. 
NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Doran Sealy & Adams (Inc.) 
cently began the lumber business at 1118 Hancock 
reet. 
OHIO. Massillon—The Crystal Park Lumber & Coal 
. will open a branch yard here at 8 North Mill street. 
‘e company has headquarters at Canton. 
Toledo—The Acorn Supply Co. has entered business 
‘re, handling builders’ supplies, etc. : 
OKLAHOMA. Francis—The Minnehoma Lumber Co. is 
ening a yard. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The Southern Pine 
«ales Corporation has opened an office here in the Finance 
uilding, having headquarters in New York. 
TEXAS. Frisco—The Bradfield Lumber Co. is opening 
vard here with G. Stally, manager. : ‘ 
ee Littlefield Lumber Co. will establish a 
Are ere. 
Seminole—The McAdams Lumber Co. will open a yard 
’ conduct a hardwood business. 


UTAH. Delta—The Delta Lumber & Hardwood Co. is 


pening a yard. 
CASUALTIES. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The planing mill and 
sash and door plant of the Langton Sash & Door Co., 
was destroyed by fire recently. Plans are being made 
for reconstruction of the plant on new and improved 
ines, 

INDIANA. South Whitley—A saw mill owned by AIl- 
bert Edwards was destroyed by fire recently; loss, $5,000. 
The mill had about $300 worth of lumber stored in: it. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Manchester—The factory of the 


Bates & Co. have 


Sanborn Carriage Co. was destroyed by fire Feb. 12. 
The loss is between $45,000 and $50,000, and is partly 
covered by insurance. 

TEXAS. El Paso—The large plant of the El Paso 
Sash & Door Co., valued at $200,000, and the planing mill 
and lumber yard of the Galbraith-Foxworth Co., valued 
at $25,000, burned Feb. 11. The flames were first seen 
in the mill of the El Paso Sash & Door Co., and on 
account of a high wind the fire spread rapidly and it 
soon caught in the lumber yard of the Galbraith-Fox- 
worth Co. It is stated the loss is covered by insurance. 

WISCONSIN. Sheboygan—The Joerns Bros. Manufac- 
turing Co., manufacturing furniture, sectional book cases, 
desks, etc., lost its entire plant by fire Fed. 16. The loss 
is estimated at $100,000, with insurance of about 30 per 
cent. Three hours after the alarm was given the main 
factory, dry kilns and other buildings, consisting mainly 
of reinforced concrete structures, were a mass of ruins. 
The concrete structures crumbled rapidly and showed 
little resistance to the flames. The loss is covered by 
insurance. Paul Joerns, of St. Paul, is president of the 
company. Charles A. Joerns, of Sheboygan, vice-presi- 
oe and O, B. Joerns, of Sheboygan, is secretary and 
reasurer. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb, 19.—A suit has been filed in the 
Federal court for $101,000 against the International Lumber 
& Development Co., for salary, by E. Kirby-Smith, former 
manager of the company’s plantation in Mexico. The com- 
pany is contesting the suit and has also filed a counter 
claim for $410,000 against Markley and Miller. 





OSHKOSH, WIS., Feb. 19.—Frederick C. Heise, doing husi- 
ness under the style Oshkosh Box & Lumber Co., has filed 
a voluntary petition in bankruptcy in Milwaukee. Assets 
are scheduled at $2,343 and liabilities at $4,838. 





MontcoMery, ALA., Feb. 20.—W. W. Moss, receiver and 
trustee of the H. H. Hitt Lumber Co., was authorized to 
operate the company’s plant for ninety days, at a meeting 
of creditors at Albany, Ala., yesterday. eferee in Bank- 
ruptey Jere Murphy approved the proposition. The Hitt 
company, one of the largest in Alabama, was thrown into 
involuntary bankruptcy several weeks ago in the United 
States District Court at Huntsville. Liabilities were 
scheduled at more than $500,000. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


The Canadian Cooperage Co., of Smith’s Falls, Ont., 
has bought a large tract of timber in northern Ontario. 
The wood will be cut and brought to the plant for manu- 
facturing. The company states that it is open to buy 
elm and basswood timber standing in the tree or delivered 
in logs to the mill yard, or any railway siding on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway or Canadian Northern Railway, 
tributary to Smith’s Falls. For logs at the mill yard 
$17.50 a thousand feet is offered. 


The Marietta Shingle Co., of Bellingham, Wash., and 
E. T. Nobles sold timber and a mill to J. P. Smith & 
Sons recently. J. P. Smith & Sons will rebuild the fire 
damaged plant of the Marietta Shingle Co., and begin 
eutting shingles in April. 





The California Timber €o., controlled by Henry L. 


Middleton, of Boulder Creek, Cal., has bought 25,000 acres 
of cut-over timberland in the canyon of Zyante Creek, 
and over 600 acres on Newell Creek formerly owned by 
the Santa Clara Valley Mill & Lumber Co. The land is 


now covered with a strong second growth of timber. 





The Kola Lumber Co., of Kola, Miss., recently bought 
enough timber to keep its mill in operation for several 
years. The timber is located several miles north of its 
present camp and it is understood that the logs from the 
new purchase will be hauled over the tracks of the Gulf 
& Ship Island Railroad to the mill. 





The Ship Island Lumber Co., of Sanford, Miss., has 
bought 40,000,000 feet of longleaf timber in Mississippi, 
which it will cut as soon as a railroad can be built into 
the timber. 


Sutherland & McLeod, of Big Lake, Wash.. have hought 
1,000 aeres of timber, with 25,000,000 merchantable feet 
of fir and cedar. They will build a four-machine shingle 
mill on the timber tracts, which are located in Whatcom 
County. 





THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30 











The lack of cars and the embargoes have driven 
the local lumbermen to a point of desperation, with 
no relief promised. A: short while ago when the 
railroads, somewhat induced by new regulations of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and rules of their 
own promulgated by the Car Service Commission 
of the American Railway Association, succeeded 
in reducing the net shortage to 59,892 cars from 
107,778 cars, existing on Dee. 1, it looked as if per- 
manent relief was in sight. However, a change for 
the worse has taken place, much of the blame for this 
being attributed to congested condition at eastern ports, 
caused by boats fearing to clear for Europe, and so 
now the net shortage, according to the latest available 
figures, has climbed to 109,770, a showing worse than 
that of Dec. 1. On the whole, the condition has created 
as serious a situation as has ever existed in the lumber 
trade from the shipping standpoint. 

There is plenty of demand for every kind of lumber 
at good prices, and for some woods almost any reason- 
able price could be obtained, if delivery could be prompt- 
ly made. The spring building season is likely to arrive 
with a lot of lumber yards low on stocks, and wood-con- 
suming factories are reported not very flush with stocks. 
With yellow pine the situation is just as strong as it 
was, and hemlock and northern pine were never in 
better demand; however, it is very difficult to get ship- 
ments away from northern mills and stocks also are 
hadly broken. Fir is strong here because it is strong 
at producing points and a good demand also exists for 
redwood and cypress. All the hardwoods are strong 
at firm prices, and stocks of some kinds are in a badly 
broken condition. White cedar products, especially 
poles and posts, await favorable weather, but prospects 
are very good. Red cedar shingles are quoted higher, 
while white cedars, tho not changed in price, move 
more freely. There is a big demand for hardwood 
flooring at strong prices. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 








Douglas Fir 


High quality lumber, uni- 
form millwork and grades, 
well balanced stocks and 
modern facilities enable us 
to load 


30 Cars Every 
10 Hours 


CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr. Co. When you want entire sat- 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West Dept.) | isfaction, send us your or- 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, | ders. 

J. D. Merrill, West Hotel 


Selling Organization?, 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 


POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co, ' 
(E. T. Sturgeon) 


SALT LAKE CITY, R.C. Angell Co, 
(R. C. Angell) 


GRAND ISLAND, 
McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 


OMAHA, McCormick & White, ! 
(F. P. McCormick) 





Better try a car today? 
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Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mer. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 


Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specia'ty. 
( Telecode 
910-911 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


re San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 4 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 










Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 
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Cedar JP WOLIIN 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggims Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 











Pacific Coast 


Lumber 
Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











Aesop was a philosopher, but he 

Resawed Fables never was in the a — 
v any wise 

By DOUGLAS MALLOCH Ress. | He never wrole any 

R d Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book /¢ a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.” in fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Price, $1.00. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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SEATTLE 


“Chinook Primes” 


Receive Detailed Personal Inspection 











Inspected bunches are selected at random at dry 
end of kilns. Any imperfections are counted against 
sawyers care. Here’s the Grade they must come up 
to at all times: 


TRADE MARKED CHINOOK PRIMES 5-2—16” 


100% clear—no sap, 100% vertical 
grain, no shims average 10 inches 
thick when dry, smooth butts and 
jointed parallel. 








Write for further particu- 
lars and let us grant you 
exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Inc. 


High Grade Shingle 
Specialties. 
915-16 White 
Building, 
SEATTLE, 
WASH. 


Salesmen 


Wanted. 
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A price that never fluctu- 
ates with the shingle market 
and one that assures you of 
this fact—your competitor 
cannot buy a car for one 
cent less than the $2.60. An 
innovation in the Shingle 
business to be sure but one 
that is daily bringing the 
orders for 
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TRADE MARK’ 


“Golden Eagle” Brand 
Red Cedar Shingles 


This price is f. 0. b. the mill and if you want to know 
exactly how much they will cost you laid down at your 
yard, simply add the freight charges, weight 180 Ibs. 
“Golden Eagle” Brand are full 5-2 16 in. Shingles and 
are honestly made. Send us your orders today. 


We Want Salesmen. 








—Shull Lumber & Shingle Co.— 


909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady,Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Ce', 
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Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR | 





' SIDING AND SHINGLES 





The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 








THE WOODS Containg tne aot ent of “The Lum- 

rman Poet ncluding ‘“Today”’, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED JAN, 17 














Lwmber Shingles 
ESS oo ee ee eee eee 43,137,000 1,662,000 
IDE owas bud cas nk ye wou ee 50,888,000 5,755,000 

LIMTONRE cbc dacca en eee 7,751,000 4,093,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO FEB. 17 
Lumber Shingles 
1D SEs ee eRe 354,805,000 36,747,000 
LL Pea ia lapis ick aan eget ae ar eo 339,964,000 65,402,000 
Increase ..........+s..5- 14,841,000... Tee 
DOERGS . oe tunansceunas ee ee 28,655,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED FEB. 17 
Lumber Shingles 
BOR) aoa ask ea eae ce wate ales 16,007,000 1,020,000 
SUS i nkas ons.cossyesenSeenee 24,982,000 5,559,000 
inisnbnth saa > cov cdeuacs 8.975,000 4,539,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO FEB. 17 
Lumber Shingles 
|) kG Baars ome repre eccrine Gren 133,755,000 17,253,000 
NOES sca au sun Geto is sesaew ern 151,418,000 45,016,000 
DBCORRNE 4 o5.6.06555>5 e645 17,663,000 . 27,763,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended Feb. 21 were: 





CLASS No. Value 
MOEN o.5 5s 64s ose bas ssw sare wos 2 $ 1,650 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 34 92,075 

5,000 and under LO eee 19 131,800 

10,000 and under 25,000........... 21 314,000 
25,000 and under a 6 193,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 2 155,000 
US Se a ee 84 $ 887,525 
Average valuation for week............ ae 10,565 
TotAIS MTSVIOUS WEEK. <6... 5.205 sie 00s 56 906,775 
Average valuation previous week....... ante 16,192 
Totals corresponding week 1916........ 124 2,559,400 
Totals Jan. 3 to Bed. 21, 1017......... 770 =18,098,275 
Totals corresponding week 1916........ 810 14,770,150 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 751 9,051,512 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 733 8,389,275 
Totals corresponding period 19138....... 790 12,102,095 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 515 5,266,040 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 883 9,070,060 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 871 12,529,775 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 1,355 11,628,000 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 903 6,081,600 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 943 7,253,650 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago—There is no change in the northern pine situa- 
tion, demand and prices being very strong, and the chief 
handicap is the lack of cars. Demand is for everything 
on the list. In fact, the situation with northern pine is 
better than it has been in many years. More and more 
the stocks in the North become broken and mills find it 
difficult to meet requirements. Many of the mills are 
reported to be behind on their orders by several cars, 
and the railroads are unable to give much satisfaction 
in promises for an easier car situation. Prices are strong 
and gradually firmer. Demand is especially good for 
low grade stock, and box factories are even more busy 
than they have been and therefore require a large yuan- 
tity for boxing and crating. There is a good demand also 
for Norway, tamarack and northern poplar, with good 
prices prevailing. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The movement of lumber from mills 
in this section is greatly restricted and business is much 
hampered accordingly. Considerable business placed with 
the eastern factory trade is awaiting cars. The yard 
trade has not begun to develop to amount to anything, 
owing to severe weather and heavy snow that. has shut 
the yards in and prevented retail buying. Stocks are 
declining to a point that approaches scarcity, and the 
market is very strong accordingly. The winter output 
will be no more than normal, owing to labor troubles. 


New York.—Demand is good and prices satisfactory, but 
there is a hesitancy about the market that can not be 
avoided. Retailers carry low supplies and orders are 
far behind, altho Buffalo and Tonawanda shipments 
have been coming thru fairly satisfactorily. House build- 
ing has been quiet the last week on account of the 
weather, but orders from industrial sources come along 
as fast as wholesalers can assure shipment. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers are struggling along 
under a pronounced scarcity of rail facilities, due to 
storms and freight embargoes. Plenty of new business 
is offered, dealers reporting inquiries and orders from 
consumers outside the territory usually supplied by the 
local market. Box and all lower grades move freely 
and the increasing scarcity of these items has caused 
dealers tc express the general belief that prices will 
become much stronger with the arrival of spring and a 
large consumption of stock. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for white pine is better than 
usual for this season and assortments in yards are much 
broken. Prices are strong. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Prices are stiffening and it is becom- 
ing more difficult to get material of any kind from the 
northern pine mills. Stocks in the hands of retailers 
have seldom if ever been so small as at present. There 
is said to be a good waiting trade in low grade pine, so 
soon as reasonable deliveries can be assured. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York—There is no difficulty in getting orders. The 
trouble is with mill supplies and shipments on business 
already booked. Mills realize the scarcity of stocks and 
are asking higher prices all around, and seem to have 
little difficulty in getting them. The firmness is pro- 
nounced not only for eastern spruce but for West Vir- 
ginia as well. Yard supplies are broken and while cargo 
business is naturally quiet car assortment orders bring 
high prices. Many points of the market are absolutely 
shut off and some sizes will soon be acutely scarce. 


Boston, Mass.—It is decidedly a sellers’ market. The 
manufacturers are considering another advance of $1 from 
the present firm quotations of $32 base on frames. Some 
fairly important orders for yard stock are pending and 
it looks as if they would be put thru on the highest 
price basis the eastern spruce market has ever known. 
The tendency of random quotations is still upward. Very 
slow deliveries keep the retail dealers hungry for lum- 








ber. The full range of the random market this week is 
as follows, but most of the transactions are at the higher 
figures given: 2x3 and 2x4, $27 to $28; 2x6 and 2x7, $27; 
2x8, $31; 2x10, $82 to $33; 2x12, $33 to $34. Demand for 
spruce boards is improving and quotations continue to 
strengthen. The rail situation holds up business in 
southern boards and helps the eastern mills considerably. 
The rock bottom price taken for spruce covering boards, 
5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, planed one side, 
is $23, while $24 is a more general price. Some mills 
have advanced to $25 and expect to get it within a few 
days. Matched spruce boards are very firm, dry stock 
lengths, 10-, 12-, 14-, and 16-feet selling at $27, and even 
more. 





Baltimore, Md.—Spruce continues to move in large quan- 
tities and appears to be called for with sufficient freedom 
to take up available offerings; these, however, are ani 
must be of the highest grade. In view of the diminish- 
ing ocean-going tonnage and the other pressure upon 
shipping in directions connected with the food supply 
and other absolute requirements, it appears that spruce 
is in more urgent demand than ever. Under the circum- 
stances, it is not a question of price, but of ability to 
supply certain grades. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—It is almost impossible to obtain spruc: 
lumber of any kind in Pittsburgh as production has been 
greatly interfered with and stocks have dwindled to such 
a low point that very little can be found for marke: 
purposes. Advances are ranging up to $5, and even 
more has been paid, it is said, for desirable material 
that is quickly obtainable. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago—The continued cold weather has naturally acted 
as a check to the white cedar trade, but there is ever) 
indication of a big volume of business as soon as the 
first signs of spring arrive. White cedar people who 
specialize in poles and posts confidently expect a heavy 
amount of construction work this spring, and that thei: 
products will be much wanted with good prices prevail- 
ing. There are indications of a good trade for fenc: 
posts, especially from the yards located in farming com- 
munities. Demand for white cedar ties is fair and it 
has been getting better for white cedar shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Producers report business ver) 
quiet and owing to the car scarcity they are not anxious 
for more trade at this time, as all of them have orders 
on hand that they are unable to fill at present. Yards 
are still badly snowed in and until a general thaw it 
will be hard to load cars. The cut of new cedar is 
known to be light, owing to the scarcity of labor, and 
the season is likely to come to an end now at any time. 


Kansas City, Mo.—White cedar posts and poles are 
searce and demand is strong in the face of advancing 


prices. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago—The hardwood situation is still strong for boti: 
northern and southern stocks. Demand is chiefly for 
thick items; almost every thickness is wanted. Prices 
are as strong as they have been, and indications are 
that they may go even higher. There is an especially 
strong demand for % common and better maple, and 
6 and 8/4 No. 1 common birch with the northern items, 
while gum, both red and sap, especially in thick items, 
is much in demand in southern woods. Oak moves 
about the same as it has for some time, altho the prices 
have been going up. Stocks are gradually becoming more 
broken and it is especially difficult to get thick items in 
birch, maple and basswood with northern stocks, and 
gum with southern items. This market seems to demand 
more poplar than usual and the demand comes from 
large consuming factories. Prices on poplar are satisfac- 
tory. There continues a good demand for hardwood floor- 
ing, despite the prices that went into effect during the 
week, and the veneer people are loaded up with all kinds 
of business. Both flooring and veneer prices are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Buyers are getting into the market 
so actively for factory supplies and are shopping around 
in so many quarters to fill their requirements that the 
market has an appearance of unusual activity. Retailers 
find themselves running short of item after item and 
wholesalers mark up prices continually. Thick stock, 
especially in birch and maple, are in most active demand. 
Buyers are increasing the use of oak for flooring and 
other purposes, also of gum, hickory and other southern 
woods. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Stiffening prices are due to the growing 
scarcity of supply, tho locally the trade is reported good 
Stocks on hand in this wood are perhaps heavier than 
in any other line, and thus for several weeks at any rate 
St. Louis will not suffer a hardwood famine. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Prices on all grades are holding 
strong. Demand for oak has been very good, but the cal! 
for maple and gum has been somewhat lighter in th: 
last week, and business has been only fair. There is 
only a fair call for poplar. Manufacturers report that 
mill stocks are still small and assortments broken. 





Memphis, Tenn.—The market continues firm and price: 
are strong. Demand is good and business would be larg: 
but for the growing seriousness of transportation con- 
ditions. Congestion grows so great and embargoes sc 
numerous that manufacturers declare that they wil! 
be forced soon to restrict their output greatly if there is 
no early relief. There is no complaint on the score oi 
either demand or prices but shipping conditions are re- 
garded as easily the worst in the history of the southern 
hardwood lumber industry. 


Louisville, Ky.—Stocks in the hands of the consumers 
are now lower than at any period in years, and on the 
wholesalers’ books are more orders for delivery than the 
hardwood industry ever before has known. Recent ad- 
vances apparently are having no effect on consumption 
Oak lumber is more active than at any previous time i! 
ten years, plain being in big demand and quartered stock 
moving freely. Northern woods such as birch, basswooc 
and maple move exceptionally well due to high prices 
of southern hardwoods. Weather conditions hampe! 
manufacture in southern districts to some extent, and 
car shortage and embargoes cause the manufacturers 
much trouble. Otherwise the hardwood industry is on a 
better basis today than at any previous time on record. 
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New York.—Price advances are general and all stocks 
are in good demand. Local yards do a thriving business 
and some fancy prices have been paid for scarce sizes. 
The building outlook is dull, but factory trade is good 
and the aggregate of small orders from repair shops and 
cabinet makers shows up nicely. Demand is well dis- 
tributed, with good orders for chestnut, birch and maple, 
but oak is a leader. Several good sized orders for gum 
have been placed at higher prices and a firm demand for 
this stock is expected next summer. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—An active demand prevails, but it is 
difficult to get lumber from the mills. The congestion 
in this territory is, however, not quite so bad as a week 
or more ago, as the weather has moderated. Consumers 
are anxious to get stock and are willing to pay the 
stiff prices asked, providing they can be assured delivery. 
Maple, ash, birch and plain oak are among the chief 
woods wanted. 





Boston, Mass.—The tendency of the market is still 
upward and many retail and manufacturing buyers are 
paying fancy prices for small lots of hardwoods sold 
from the comparatively modest wholesale. stocks now in 
storage here. Hardwoods are now in the strongest posi- 
tion of any of the lumber lines, the bulk of which are 
brought into New England from outside mills. Maple 
and birch continue strong, both as to demand and prices. 
Business in plain oak is very fair and quotations have 
again advanced, this time $2. Quartered oak is steady 
at former quotations, but demand appears to be im- 
proving and sellers say an advance is imminent. Ash 
sells well at the higher price reported last week. Cur- 
rent quotations on firsts and seconds, inch, are: Bass- 
wood, $45 to $48; maple, $47 to $49; plain oak, $65 to 
$67; quartered oak, $88 to $91; sap birch, $55 to $60; white 
ash, $58 to $61. 


Baltimore, Md.—Most local yards have laid in extensive 
assortments of hardwoods, some large quantities of high 
grade stocks among them. Not a few of the orders for 
these were placed months ago, when the range of prices 
was lower, so that the concerns are now in position to 
realize extra profits. The tendency with regard to prices 
is still upward, lumber having lagged when all other 
commodities went up by leaps and bounds. The needs 
of the trade at present are such that supplies long a drag 
are moving with much freedom, and the only limit to 
distribution is the one imposed by the freight embargoes. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Strength is the chief feature of the 
trade. Buying by factories and retailers is good and 
prices are firm. Some recent advances have been re- 
corded. Congestion in railroad terminals and embargoes 
has made the business one of traffic activities rather 
than selling. Mill stocks are sufficient but retail stocks 
are generally low. Quartered oak is in good demand and 
prices at the Ohio River are: Firsts and seconds, $83; 
No. 1 common, $55. There is a good demand for plain 
oak stocks at previous levels. Ash is firm. Chestnut is 
stronger, and the volume of business is increasing. 
Other hardwoods are unchanged. 


Cincinnatl, Ohio.—Trade conditions are encouraging and 
the market is as active as possible under the discour- 
agements of the transportation situation. Demand is ex- 
cellent for every wood in the list and prices are firm. 
There is especially strong demand for the flooring woods, 
and the trade in them is better than for some years. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Trade is under just as great a strain 
as ever. The oak market is perhaps the most sold-up of 
all, as it is almost impossible to get stocks at any price. 
White oak stock is in active demand, at fancy prices. 
All hardwoods are being sought in larger volumes than 
usual, and low grades as a rule are sold up to mill ca- 
pacity for a greater part of the spring. Demand for 
hardwood ties has increased enormously and the market 
is being combed for supplies for the urgent extension and 
improvement work contemplated for the spring. Poplar 
and maple prices are advancing. Chestnut is also active. 





Ashland, Ky.—Oak boards show a big improvement and 
every grade in inch stock is active. Sound wormy in all 
thicknesses, 4/4 to 8/4, appears to be most in demand. 
Bill stuff of all description is called for actively. Prices 
are firm, with an upward tendency. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago—Hemlock is becoming stronger every day as 
to demand, but shipping difficulties make the market 
unsatisfactory from that standpoint. It has become 
practically impossible to get any hemlock shipments thru 
Chicago to other territory, so a big part of the trade is 
cut off. Hemlock people say that northern mills have 
such a big demand for lumber that they could get al- 
most any kind of price that is at all satisfactory if they 
could ship. Prices are strong and dry stocks in the 
North are more and more reaching a very broken condi- 
tion. If there were sufficient cars to ship lumber the 
ind of inquiries now made are such as could not now 
he filled by many northern mills, on account of broken 
stocks. There is a large demand for No. 1 and mer- 
chantable and for No. 8, coming from the box manu- 
facturers. 


Boston Mass.—Firmer prices are being quoted this 
week. Mill stocks are now greatly reduced and demand 
is bound to improve from now on. Altho the hemlock 
dimension is quiet due to the builders’ preference for 
spruce or southern pine hemlock plank and boards sell 
better than ever because of the congested traffic condi- 
tions which restrict the delivery here of competing lum- 
ber from the South. One manufacturer has just advanced 
his price for clipped hemlock boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16- 
feet, to $25. Others will take $24 and the not too par- 
ticular retail buyer might get a car at $23.50, which is 
50 cents above the top quotations early in the winter. 





New York.—Weather conditions have seriously affected 
mill operations and orders are far behind. Inquiries are 
s00d and prices firm. Advances are common and it is 
simply a question of getting the stock and assuring buyers 
of delivery, and when that can be done prices are really 
a secondary consideration. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Embargoes hold up shipment from some 


mills and the railroad congestion is troublesome. But less 
trouble is experienced in this trade than in some others 
in the lumber line, so that hemlock is profiting by re- 
Strictions placed upon competitive woods, The milder 
weather last week stimulated business and wholesalers 
look forward to good business soon. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Sales are active at prices 
ranging from $3 to $4 higher than a year ago. Mills are 
offering stock at corresponding increases, but there is 
not as much disposition as usual at this time of the 
season to close contracts at producing points. The un- 
certainty of freight rates to be charged at the opening 
of navigation has created conditions which dealers say 
will tend to hold up buying at mill points until whole- 
salers are more certain on the price situation. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—More inquiry for the spring trade has 
come in during the last week and prices are all based 
on the Pittsburgh list of $25.50, and with little stock 
being shipped. Some look for further advances in prices, 
especially in items that seem to be growing more diffi- 
cult to obtain. Railroads are figuring quite extensively 
in the market for spring demands. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Box and crating grades are strong 
and some advanced quotations are reported, ranging from 
$1 up to $2.50. Mill stocks are in better shape, but this 
is mostly due to the difficulty of making shipments. 
Unfilled orders have increased in volume. Inquiries for 
heavy construction material are increasing, indicating that 
consumers are looking ahead to an early resumption of 
outdoor operations. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand is good and prices have 
again advanced on the average of about $1 a thousand on 
all grades. Retail stocks are low. Rural dealers buy 
well. Shipments are slow because of railroad conges- 


tion. 
POPLAR 


Chicago—Poplar seems to be becoming stronger in this 
market gradually, and is moving at good prices. There is 
an especially good demand for No. 1 and No. 2 common, 
and southern wholesalers say that stocks are becoming 
badly broken. Box people are taking a lot of No. 2 pop- 
lar and paying a good price. There is also a good demand 
for poplar veneers. 





Boston, Mass.—Poplar is selling in comparatively small 
lots, but there are plenty of inquiries and the total 
volume of orders counts up to a very fair aggregate. 
Quotations are firm, high grade stock being a shade 
stronger. Shipments come forward very slowly end re- 
tailers and manufacturing buyers are complaining that 
lumber they ordered some time ago is still undelivered. 
Firsts and seconds, inch, are quoted at $62 to $65, the 
best yellow poplar being firm at the higher figure. 


Baltimore, Md.—The inquiry keeps up in a gratifying 
manner, being stimulated by the lessened receipts, a 
logical development of the car shortage. The resulting 
embarrassments have caused quickened inquiry that 
may lift the level of prices. Of late domestic require- 
ments have assumed proportions large enough to absorb 
all of the output, and it has become a question of mak- 
ing shipments not selections. Trade workers are re- 
ceiving numerous calls. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade is active altho shipments are 
delayed by the car shortage. Retailers and factories 
buy liberally, and prices are firm at the following levels 
at the Ohio River: Firsts and seconds, $55; No. 1 com- 
mon, $33; No. 2 common, $25 and No. 3 common, $21. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Better weather conditions have made 
it possible for mills to increase their operations, and the 
embargoes on shipments from eastern territory mills 
have resulted in an increase of both stock and orders 
unfilled. New business is excellent and some of the in- 
quiries are urgent, with tenders of premiums for quick 
deliveries. 


Ashland, Ky.—Stocks in all regular thicknesses are 
taxed to take care of the demand and once the railroad 
embargoes are lifted dry stock will disappear in a hurry. 
Prices are firm, with an upward tendency. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago—Storm conditions on the west coast still have 
a tendency to keep fir very strong. Demand is not 
what the trade would like to see, but western mills 
are so loaded up with business and are so handicapped 
with getting shipments away that it is not necessary to 
look to this market for any great volume of trade. News 
reaches the local market that the Coast people feel 
that this spring will record a strong fir market, and 
that good prices will be obtained. The spring also 
promises considerable buying from the railroad com- 
panies for new equipment in fir. No change is notice- 
able with fir, while there has been another jump in red 
cedar shingle quotations, due to conditions on the coast 
caused by storm and cold weather. 





Seattle, Wash.—Moderating weather conditions during 
the last week have tended toward a natural increase in 
the log supply, resulting in an increased production in this 
market. Orders are coming in in excess of shipments, 
and but for the car shortage the week just past would 
have been a banner one for this region. The car situa- 
tion became more serious this last week than at any 
time since beginning of the shortage. Some of the oper- 
ators are not quoting prices for the general market any 
longer owing to depletion of stocks on hand and in- 
ability to move any fresh stocks from the mills. 





Portiand, Ore.—Fir car material is very strong on ac- 
count of the big orders that have been placed with mills 
in the Pacific Northwest the last three or four weeks, 
and yard orders and timbers also are reported stiff, mills 
having all the orders they can deliver for some time. It 
is estimated that western railroads have placed orders 
for 40,000,000 feet of car material, now being cut. Spruce 
clears available for aeroplane stock are quoted at from 
$80 to $100 a thousand. Spruce box material is quoted 
at $10. The log market is unchanged. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Fir prices remain very firm with the 
car shortage dominating the market more severely than 
ever previously. Weather conditions are normal but 
many mills are idle, clogged up, unable to ship. In- 
quiries and orders are reported plentiful. Fir log prices 
are stiff, with premiums paid. The tendency of lumber 
prices is upward. 





Boston, Mass.—There is little change in the situation 
of lumber from the Pacific Coast mills. Until there is 
sufficient tonnage to resume traffic thru the Panama 
Canal at reasonable rates with New England points the 
local wholesale dealers see small opportunity for doing 
much with Douglas fir building lumber. 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
§ Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, aes | 




















MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
pr Factory and Pattern Stock 
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| Buy Redwood 
|| Direct From the Mill 
l 


If you are not familiar with the many selling 
points and individual characteristics of Redwood, 
now is the time to investigate it. Your customers. ® 
will be demanding it and if you are unable to | 





supply their needs you are opening the door for 
= your competitor. Take our tip and place your 


order today for 


1 “Noyo Brand” | 














Wide Finish Tanks Lattice ff 
Shingles Siding Factory 
Silo Stock Mouldings Lumber 4 


Buy it direct from the mill in straight or mixed 
cars. We mix to suit your needs and guarantee 


prompt shipments and satisfaction. 
Write for Prices Today. 


Union Lumber Company 
FORT BRAGG, CAL. 
canasiaioe 
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REDWOOD 


A well balanced 
stock insures the 
quick shipping of 
ail orders. 


Albion Lumber Co. 


Mills, Yards, Gen’! Offices 
ALBION, CALIFORNIA. 
THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco. 
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CLEARS 


Best For Factory and Planing Mill. 


H— REDWOOD 
Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. sii, 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Fersruary 24, 1917. 








“Why go East fora Burner When You Can Get 
a Better Ore for Less Money in Seattle?” 





We Manufacture 
Marine and Stationary 


BOILERS 


Tanks and Sheet Iron 
Work of all descrip- 
tions. Erect Steel Pipe 
Lines, Fire Room Ele- 
vators and Penstocks. 


Refuse 
Burners 
and Tops 
a Specialty 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 


Tops and Smoke Stacks. 





Repairing Done 
on Short Notice 





Over Draft Burner Built for Stimson Mill Co., 
Seattle, Wash., Smokeless and Sparkless. 


Seattle Boiler Works, seaTiteWasu. 
Successors to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea. Phone Ballard 1209, 


HAY: rt 


ee0e@ 
We have several hundred 
tons of Clover and Timothy 
Hay—a good buy for 


Saw Mills 


with stock to feed over the 
winter months. Let us 
quote you. 














Dix Lumber Company 


Sullivan, Indiana 


A Sample Outfit Is 
=” All You Need 


to make friends, 
customers and 
extra. money in 
your business. 
Here’s the way 
it works: First, 
you install a 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


in your yard; second, you let your friends know that 
you can grind their corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, etc.; 
third, your friends tell their friends, etc.; fourth, while 
you are grinding feed you talk over the coming needs 
in building material with the farmer and incidentally 
take him out to see your complete assortment of stock. 
This intimate friendship soon begins to show results in 
sales and profits. Ask for full particulars today. 











| Sprout, Waldron & Co., MUNCY. PA. 
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Tell Us Your 
Shaving Troubles 

and let our engineers advise with you 
on the system best suited to your 
mill or factory requirements. 


“Invincible” 


Dust Collecting Systems 


have proved themselves equal to every test 
given them and you'll find they save time, money 
and power in collecting, conveying and deposit- 
ing boon dust and other refuse. 


Tell us your troubles today. 


| The Invincible Blow Pipe Co., 2527-29 Homer St, CHICAGO 













WESTERN PINES 


Chicago—Firmness prevails with western pines and 
strong prices rule. There is a mill scarcity of many 
items of western, Idaho, California and sugar white pine, 
and this is especially true of shop. Bad weather has 
greatly hampered many mills in the West that have 
not been able to get their supply of logs. The car supply 
is also a serious handicap as mills are able to ship almost 
nothing that they have orders for. This condition makes 
a strong situation, and altho not a big volume of business 
is placed here just now prices asked are strong. 


Kansas City, Mo.—No orders are being taken because 
of indefinite deliveries. The demand is strong and the 
new list which was expected appears to have been headed 
off by the car situation. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for western pines is steady and 
prices are very strong. While orders run largely to 
rather small quantities there are enough of them to keep 
the wholesale trade pretty well satisfied. Michigan pine 
is in the best request. Quotations this week are as fol- 
lows on carefully graded stocks: Uppers, 4-4 to 8-4, $106; 
10-4 and 12-4, $114; 16-4, $121; selects, 4-4 to 8-4, $98; 10-4 
and 12-4, $109; 16-4, $116; fine common, 4-4, $74; 5-4 and 
6-4, $76; 8-4, $78; No. 1 cuts, 4-4, $59; 5-4, $66; 6-4, $68; 
8-4, $72; barn boards, d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch and 7-inch, 
$38; 6-inch, 8-inch and 9-inch, $39; 10-inch, $40. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago—A strong market rules and there is every 
indication that redwood will have a spring business in 
this territory better than ever before. Prices are strong 
and reports from some retailers are that they have been 
able to get redwood shipments thru from California in 
quicker shape than lumber coming from nearer shipping 
points. The demand comes from the yards, factories and 
consuming industries. A satisfactory situation exists all 
around. 


San Francisco.—The market continues very firm, with 
good orders coming in for lumber and ties. The outlook 
is excellent for the domestic market. The export trade 
situation is better than might be expected with the 
continued scarcity of tonnage. Orders are coming in 
freely from the west coast of South America. The eastern 
rail trade is excellent, as far as demand is concerned, 
altho the shortage of cars affects the redwood districts 
to some extent. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A fair demand for siding is reported, 
and prices hold firmer than for some time. Drunig the 
last few weeks the embargoes have been interfering with 
shipments and buyers have been turning to other ma- 
terial because of the lack of supply. Should the railroad 
situation ease up, demand would be satisfactory. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York.—With so much business unshipped buyers 
hesitate about paying the advanced prices asked. They 
argue it is useless to buy ahead when practically nothing 
is being delivered and prefer to take their chances on 
paying more later on. Wholesalers who have returned 
from mill trips say there is no question about higher 
prices at an early date, but they, too, are reluctant about 
committing themselves too far ahead. Box lumber is 
strong, as are roofers and other low grades, Framing 
is not very active and building orders create little en- 
thusiasm for this class of stock. 


Baltimore, Md.—The freezing up of the Bay and its 
tributaries has resulted in a material reduction of stocks 
on the wharves last week, and it is now a matter of 
taking care of wants, the quotations being of minor im- 
portance. In the expectation of being able to force con- 
cessions some of the buyers had allowed their supplies 
to run rather low, and they now have to go into the 
market and pay the prices demanded, which necessarily 
are determined by the difficulties of getting in the 
stocks. The market for shortleaf pine is firmer. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand is good 
Roofers are coming forward very 
tailers are now running short. 
6-inch roofers is $23 and for 8-inch no one will take 
less than $24. It would not surprise many if roofer 
prices soon advanced another dollar. As it is, sometimes 
it is necessary to use eastern spruce or hemlock as a 
substitute. Rough edge sells well on the basis of $31 to 
$31.75 for 4-4. There are orders offered for partition, 
but-not very much business as so many of the mills 
report they are sold well ahead that the local whole- 
salers confess themselves unable to place the business 
even at $34 for No. 1, 13/16x3%4-inch. 


and prices are firm. 
slowly and many re- 
The bottom quotation on 


Buffalo, N. Y.—-Owing to the many embargoes it is hard 
to get needed stocks. The weather has become more 
moderate, so the inquiry for lumber is growing, and is 
expected to be active from now on. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago—The situation apparently becomes stronger, 
altho there has been no price advance within the last 
few days. This condition may be described as being 
normal for this time of year. Orders are taken sub- 
ject to shipment at a time when the mills are able to get 
the stuff away. The embargo situation has badly affected 
lumber movements everywhere, and naturally the south- 
ern pine mills are in no better shape than they have 
been from the standpoint of getting lumber on its way 
to the buyer. Prices are very firm, especially so on 
flooring, ceiling and finish, and there seems to be a 
searcity of such items. A big demand exists for mixed 
car stock and the trade generally believes that the 
yards that have not purchased their stock will find 
themselves without material for spring business if they 
do not’soon place orders. Now that yellow pine has got- 
ten this far without any softening in respect to price, 
it is unlikely that there will be any serious break for 
some time. 


Alexandria, La.—The following prices prevail this week: 
Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $37; B & better EG, $35; B 
EG, $ 34; C EG, $28; D EG, $21; No. 1 EG, $24; No. 2 EG, 
$16.50; A FG, $27; B & better FG, $25; B FG, $23.50; C FG, 
$22.50; D FG, $20.75; No. 1 FG, $21.50; No. 2: FG, $15.50; 
1x4-inch, A EG, $37; B & better EG, $35.50; B EG, $34.50; 
C EG, $26.50; D EG, $21; No. 1 EG, $25; No. 2 EG, $16.50; 
A FG, $27.50; B & Better FG, $25.25; B FG, $25; C FG, 
$23; D FG, $21; No. 1 FG, $22.50; No. 2 FG, $15. Ceiling— 
5g-inch, B & better, $22.50; No. 1, $20; No. 2, $12.50; %4- 


inch, B & better, $21; No. 1, $18; No. 2, $11.50; %-inch, 
B & better, $26.50; No. 1, $21.50; No. 2, $17.50. Partition 
—4-inch, B & better, $26; No. 1, $22; No. 2, $18; 6-inch, 
B & better, $27. Bevel siding—l-inch, B & better, $18; No 
1, $14.50; No. 2, $10.50. Drop siding—6-inch, B & better 
$25; No. 1, $22; No. 2, $17. Finish—B & better surfaced- 

1x4-inch, $24.50; 1x6-inch, $26; 1x8-inch, $26.50; 1x5 t 
10-inch, $29; 1x12-inch, $29; 14x4 to 12-inch, $32; 1%x4 to 
12-inch, $30; B & better, 15¢-inch, $29; C surfaced- 

1x4-inch, $23; 1x6-inch, $25; 1x8-inch, $25; 1x5 to 10-incl 
$28; 1x12-inch, $28; 1%4x4 to 12 inch, $30; 11%4x4 t 
12-inch, $29.50. Rough finish—ix4-inch, $22; 1x6-inch 
$24; 1x8-inch, $24.25; 1x5-inch to 10-inch, $27; 1x12-inch 
$27; 14%x4 to 12-inch, $28; 114x4 to 12-inch, $27. Casin; 
& base—4- and 6-inch, $31; 8- and 10-inch, $32. Jambs 

4- and 6-inch, $33; 14-, 1%4- and 2-inch, $35.50. Moldin; 
—74 percent. Fencing—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16-foot, $18 
other lengths, $18.25; 1x4-inch, CM, 16-foot, $18; othe 
lengths, $18.50; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, $20; other lengths, $20.50 
1x6-inch CM, 16-foot, $29; other lengths, $21. Fencing 

No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $12.50; 1x4-inch CM 
$13; 1x6-inch, $14.50; 1x6-inch CM, $15. Fencing—No. 

(6- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $10.50; 1x4-inch CM, $10.75 
1x6-inch, $12; 1x6-inch CM, $12. Boards—No. 1, %4x8-inch 
14- and 16-foot, $17; other lengths, $17.50; 13/16x8, 14 
and 16-foot, $18.25; other lengths, $18.75; 34x10, 14- an 
16-foot, $18.50; other lengths, $19; 18/16x10, 14- and 16 
foot, $19; other lengths, $19.25; %x12, 14- and 16-foot 
$21.50; other lengths, $22; 13/16x12, 14- and 16-foot, $23 
other lengths, $23.50. No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), %xs 
$15.59; 18/16x8, $16; 34x10, $15.75; 13/16x10, $16.25; %x1: 














$17.25; 13/16x12, $17 No. 3 (6- to 20-foot), %4x* 
$11.50; 13/16x8, $12; 3x10, $12; 18/16x10, $12.50; %x1 
$13.75; 13/16x12, $14. Shiplap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- an 
16-foot, $18.50; other lengths, $19; 1x10-inch; 14- an 
16-foot, $18.75; other lengths, $19.25; 1x12-inch, 14- en 
16-foot, $19.50; other lengths, $19.75 No. 2 (10- to 20 
foot), 1x8-inch, $16; 1x10-inch, $16.25; 1x12-inch, $17.50 
No. 3, (6- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $13; 1x10-inch, $13.50 


1xl2-inch, $14. Car material—All 1x4 and 6-inch; B &¢ 
better siding, $25.50; No. 1 siding, $22; .No. 1 roofing, $21 
No. 1 lining, $2 No. 2 siding, $15; No. 2 roofing, $14 
No. 2 lining, $14.25. All 2x6, 8- and 10-inch; No. 1 deck 
ing, $19.50; No. 2 decking, $16; heart face decking, $2: 
Plaster lath—No. 1, $2; No. 2, $1.50. Byrkit lath—4- an 
6-foot, $10; 8- and 10-foot, $10.50; 12-foot and longer, $11 
Stringers—9C per cent heart, 7x16 and 8x16-inch, 14 
and 16-foot, $25; 28-foot, $30; No. 1 rough, 14- and 16-foot 
$24; 28-foot, $28. Caps—rough heart, 12x14-inch, 12-foot 





$23; 14-foot, $24; 14xl4-inch, 12-foot, $23.50; 14-foot, $24 
No. 1 square S&E, 12x14-inch, 12 foot, $22; 14x14 
inch, 14-foot, $238. Sills—36-foot, $26; 38-foot, $29; 40 


foot, $34; 50-foot, $45. Ties—6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough heart 
$20; No. 1 square S&E, $19; 7xS-inch, 9-foot, rough heart 
22; No. 1 square S&F, $19.50; 3x8-inch, S-foot 6-in« 
heart, S4S, $25; No. 1 rough, $21. Battleship decking, $6 
Oil rig timbers—No. 1 square S&F, £22; 2x4 to 8x8-ine! 
$17.91; 2x10 to 10x10-inch, $18.10; 2x12 to 12x12-inch, $18.8 
2x14, 16-inch and up, $22.07. Paving block stock—No. 
S&E, $14; No. 1 square S&E, $15; rough heart, $1 
Grooved roofing—No. 1, 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $2: 
other lengths, $20.25; No. 2, 1x1l0-inch (10- to 20-foot 
$16. Dimension—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $4 and $4.50 ot 
list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $4.59 
and $5.50 off list; 22- and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $6.50 and 
$7.50 off list; No. 3, all lengths and sizes, average pric« 
$10.62. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The demand shows 
crease and the market is stiffening. Some small varia - 
tions in the list have been made in the last week an: 
mills are getting more particular about accepting order: 
While weather conditions at the mills are more favo 
able, stocks in general have not been gaining and as 
sortments are still badly broken. 


a healthy i: 


St. Louis, Mo.—The 
difficulties which have 
to have hit local trade in 
other. There is a reported 
but prices still have an upward tendency. Some [tt 
lumber is being gotten thru from the South and a fe 
firms are still doing business, but the volume is not larg 


embargo, on top of 
been 


other trafi 
endured for months, seen 
this wood harder than ai 
slackening of the deman:’. 


Boston, Mass.—There is now so much trouble abo. 
deliveries that many of the wholesale dealers fail to g°\ 
due credit to the great strength of the market and t 
abundant inquiries from all classes of buyers. It is ha: | 
to find a retailer who has an adequate stock on han 


Much more No. 2 common could be sold if there wei 
any immediate prospect of getting the lumber forwar 


Buyers are quite willing to pay $23 for 6-inch and $ 
for 8-inch. Flooring also is the subject of active inqui 
and the inability of most sellers to promise any defini: : 
time of delivery serves to make present strong pric: . 
even firmer. Quarter sawn A is quoted at $43.75 to $4: 
quarter sawn B at $42 to $43 and quarter sawn C 
$35 to $36. B & better partition, %x3'4-inch, sells rea: 
ily at $33. Wholesale yards are doing a good business |} 
longleaf timbers, but cargo trade is light on account «f 
the scarcity of tonnage in the coastwise lumber trad . 


Baltimore, Md.—The railroad situation is in the w: \ 
of a prompt distribution and has made the offerings « 
lumber even less liberal than before. Competition f 
supplies is quite active, but the mills are without asso: 
ments that might influence the market. While consum - 
tion has been held up by the unfavorable climatic con 
tions, the outlook remains good. P 


New York—Weather conditions have held back mu h 
contemplated work, especially that which calls for hea 
sizes. House building has been quiet, but the inquiri s 
from dock contractors are good and shipbuilders are i 
tive purchasers. Quotations are firm and while deliver: < 
are far behind, there is probably more buying ahead (1 
yellow pine than other stocks. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand continues good, while deliver 
are as slow as two or three weeks ago, when the mot 
severe weather prevailed. Mills“ship stock out only ‘0 
have it embargoed after it leaves, and this Occasigns d 
satisfaction all around. It is regarded as hardly wo: lh 
while to solicit business in- such circumstances.” Pric°s 
naturally are very strong. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A strong demand is ma! 
festing itself. No change‘in prices is reported during t!'¢ 
last week. Some mills have refused to accept ord 
and in a number of instances have suspended operatio! 
As a consequence dealers are not able to take on is 
many orders as are offered, some assurance of deliveries 
being exacted by consumers which cannot always b: 
given. 
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nent of yellow pine thru this market last week, but as yet 
‘here is nothing like sufficient cars to meet the demands 
of the trade. 
of interior trim of all kinds is heavy, as is that for all 
tems in construction material. 


ore slightly higher than a week ago. 
true as to boards. 


now. Demand 
retailers and tank stock from tank manufacturers. Green- 
house people are also active in the market. 
inills are having a hard time to get cars, and it is re- 
jorted that some of them refuse to sell any more lumber 


iheir order files substantially. 


that it will finally affect them. 
especially is not directly affected hy the recent embargo, 











Cincinnati, Ohio.—There was a larger distributive move- 


Demand for deliveries from manufacturers 


Car grades are wanted 
1 excess of the supply, and there is an increasing call 
x ceiling and roofing stocks. Representatives of some 
‘the larger mills claim that there are inquiries in hand 
1 millions of feet of lumber which it would take them 


»i,onths to fill even under the best of transportation con- 


tions. Prices are firm. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—More encouraging reports come from 
uuthern mills shipping yellow pine into Pittsburgh fields, 
s cars have come thru better lately... The volume of 
iipments has been a relief, tho by no means relieving 
.e strain that is putting all the lumber consumers on 
ie anxious seat. Prices quoted this week on yellow pine 
This is especially 
There are many hundreds of cars 
this lumber stalled somewhere along the road from 
e mills to consumers’ points. 


CYPRESS 


Chicago—Those in the cypress trade say that there was 
ever a time when cypress was so strong as it is 
is especially good for mixed cars from 


Cypress 


nd will continue to do so until they are- able to clear 
Prices are very strong. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Prices continue to rise, especially on 
ie higher grades. Some of the dealers see little hope 
r a change of the transportation system, and know 
The manufacturing end 


s it can get as many cars to and from the mills as it 
uuld a few weeks ago. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The market continues firm and busi- 
ess is good. Movement from the mills is somewhat 
low, however. The call is largely for mixed orders. 


New York.—Little stock arrived last week and the 
irger yards are getting good prices for what is available. 
The business usually coming in at this time of the year 
rom small woodworking mills is lacking, because the 
building situation has not asserted itself sufficiently, but 
luying from other sources is active and the outlook 
bright, 


Buffalo, N. Y.—There is a fair trade, in spite of the 
embargoes at southern mills. Orders from wholesale 
yards are not being filled as promptly as desired, causing 
onsiderable complaint both from dealers and consumers. 
The market has shown much strength the last few weeks. 





Boston, Mass.—Demand for cypress from the New Eng- 
nd retailers as well as the manufacturing buyers is 
ery good, but business is restricted by the congestion of 
il lines, car shortage and the inability of many of the 
press mills to keep up with their orders. Retail stocks 

re are much reduced and much cypress will be required 
ito get ready “for spring building. Quotations on ones 
nd twos are as follows: 4/4, $49.50 to $51.50; 5/4 and 
i 4, $50.50 to $52.50; 8/4, $54.75 to $55.75; 10/4 and 12/4, 
(3 to $79. No. 1 shop is offered at $30.50 to $32 for 

1; $38 to $40 for 5/4 and 6-4, and $42.25 to $43.25 
or 8/4. 


Baltimore, Md.—With many terminals blocked by accu- 
iulations of export freight, and the railroads’ refusal 
io forward goods from points in the interior, the situa- 
on is more acute. The weather has also interfered with 
Luilders’ operations and lessened more immediate re- 
lirements. Stocks are moderate and the holders or the 
roducers are very firm in their ideas as to values. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—It has been possible to get some cars 
iru from the South during the last week, and yard stocks 
ive undergone much needed replenishment. Prices are 
ery firm under a most urgent demand. This applies 
riicularly to shop grades and construction material. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade is rather active and prices are 
m. ‘Trouble in getting shipments thru is the principal 
rawback. Retailers are buying actively for the spring 


ide, 
SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago—Storm conditions on the coast have again 
osted white cedar quotations and clears are now quoted 
this market at $3.81, which is 10 cents over last week’s 
otations, and stars at $3.12, or 5 cents over last week’s 
otations, Chicago basis. Altho quotations on white 
dar shingles remain $3.35 for extras and $2.55 for stars, 
icago basis, there is a much better demand for these 
ingles than there has been. Lath are firm in price 
d searce. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Market conditions here are almost 
ersed from what they were last fall. There are no lines 
transit cars offered and buyers find it hard to locate 
ything. Shipments from the mills are light owing to 
. car situation, and everything shipped seems to be sold 
sht away. Quotations are hard to determine as they 
pend on conditions, but are decidedly higher than they 
re at the end of January. 
Seattle, Wash.—The shingle market continues firm at 
> prices quoted last week, namely $2.55 to $2.65 for 
‘ears and $2.10 to $2.15 for stars. Car shortage is the 
sgest problem confronting the operators in this market, 
\d-unless there is a relief in the near future, several 
ills will be forced to close down. The shortage has 
ecome'so stringent that many operators concur in the 
‘inion that clears will reach $3 before enough cars can 
» spotted to catch up with the demand. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles are strong, the out- 
ut sharply curtailed by the car famine, and prices firm. 
suotations vary, ranging from $2 to $2.10 for stars and 
255 and better for clears. Most mills are clogged with 
inshipped business-and many mills have been forced into 
lleness by the car situation. ae 


Kansas City, Mo.—Dealers have shut down on the 
icceptance of mill orders and are dealing entirely im 
transits on a basis of $2.10 for stars and $2.60 for clears. 


The lack of proportion in price is due to the fact that 
ihe transits are stars mostly, and the mills are unable 


to ship clears in the quantity desired. Demand is be- 
















AT ME 








Every day that you keep on using that anti- 
quated horse and wagon—or even motor truck 
delivery, is a day lost — when you could have 


How much longer are you going to 
saved money and time and at the same time 


hold. off from buying TRAILERS? have improved your delivery service. This is 


not theory, but actual fact, based upon the experiences of all of Detroit’s most prominent lumber dealers—who 
have grasped the-idea of the Fruehauf Unit Trailer System, and who endorse it heartily. It’s your business—of 
course—but you'd better investigate—just the same! 


Fruehauf Trailers 


are thevery acme of perfection—the very 
last word in trailers. When used as a 
part of the Fruehauf Trailer Unit Sys- 
tem—they are even more efficient than 
trailers themselves which is saying a 
good deal. Don’t delay— 


Write for Catalogue TODAY! 


Fruehauf Trailer Company 


1371-7 Gratiot Avenue, DETROIT 





Detroit—the Motor City—endorses Fruehauf Trailers! 




















That is what hundreds of dealers are doing for their custo- 
mers today and at the same time they are getting more money 
for their lumber. You can do the same by installing an 


Eveready ii. Saw Rig 


in your yard. Frequently you can save a customer a lot of 
hand labor by cutting lumber to size and in turning out 
framing, etc., for a particular rush job. The more labor 
you can save home builders, the more new names you will 
add to your list of satisfied customers. 





Write today for our Booklet “Eveready Saw Rigs as Used in Lumber 
Yards”. It shows you how others make money on a small investment. 


SAWING 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., (?7seexP*") Oshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 













The New Traction 
Unit That Meets 


Lumbermen’s 


Needs 















O simple, yet so economical and effic- 
S lent, is this new transformatory equip- 
ment that it finds immediate favor among 
lumbermen with delivery problems. At a reasonable cost 
you can convert a pleasure car or small truck — either new or 
second hand—into a profit-making vehicle of vastly increased capac- 
ity. Simply remove rear axle, wheels and tonneau, add 


The Traction Unit 


and presto! with a couple of hours’ work any 
blacksmith can do you have a two to three ton tractor. With this 
new traction unit you can use your horse-drawn wagons 
as trailers and thereby elim- 
inate the expense of much new 
equipment. We want to tell 
you more about the advantages 
offered in this new Knox inven- 
tion and how it will keep your 
yard crew working at top speed. 
Write today for full particulars, 
prices, etc. 


Our new bulletin contains a vita 
message for every progressive 
lumberman. Sent free on request. 


KNOX MOTORS ASSOCIATES, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
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coming stronger daily. Some dealers are quoting prices 
above the market in order to stave off orders. 































































































Boston, Mass.—The New England shingle market re- ws 
tains its full strength altho shipments have been coming 
along a little more freely the last few a Poa eek 
brands of white cedar extras are very firm at $4.50 an Seon 
clears at $4. Good makes of red cedar extras sell seen “ wh THEREISA tenia igthdsesy mb c 
und $4.18. The lath market seems a little easier this iegongns Bowe ose services we are anxious to secure in our Cypress 
aro : . aman pa Seeeosamees Lumber Manufacturing business. Our mills of 125 to 150 
week. However, the big manufacturers ate ee 1S2e) Soe Sas | se SORE aaBas M. ft. (day) capacity are modern and first-class in every 
any concessions. They still ask $5 for 15-inch and $4.10 eee ap + Beagl O85 particular. 
for 1%-inch. Furring is quiet but quotations are very BS ROM RON ao Only a_ top-notch erecting mechanic who has already 
firm. Quotations on 2-inch run up to $25, but there is Pees pen srcuenon er ccoreacestor: made good as chief supervisor in erecting first-class plants 
actual business at $24. Clapboards are in fair request, and who has also had broad lumber manufacturing experi- 
but offerings are scant and quotations are very firm. ence as me, under exacting requirements, will be con- 
f Advertisements will be inserted in this de- sidered. Applicants should respond in own hand writing 
Spruce extras are $54 and clears $52. : explaining periods of their lumbering service, naming the 
So AG : partment at the following rates: mills erected entirely under their own supervision as chief 
Buffalo, N. Y.—A fair demand exists for shingles, but = — a sen ~~ one week. , k or if as chief’s first assistant. 
the available stocks are much below normal. Many mills 60 oe ald ston a ee To the thorough manager, vigorous and conscientious, 
are reported closed and others are unable to promise de- ° always on.the job, who knows good men and keeps them, este 
: betes 75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. the right man in the right place, we have a steady position —— 
livery because of the car shortage and embargoes. Prices Nine words of ordinary length make one at better than the usual salary. Kindly state salary ex- ' 
are up 50 to 65 cents as compared with a year ago and line. pected and mail copies of cauteneedathen PUBL 
-i lears at $2.65, mill basis, Heading counts as two lines. a ” x WHO! 
wholesalers quote 16-inch extra c , Address G. 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


with perfections as high as $3.35. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—An increasing demand for 18- 
inch red cedars is asserting itself and a corresponding 
strengthening of quotations is reported. During the last 
week the biggest advance of the season in prices of this 
grade was recorded, the increase amounting to 15 cents. 
The scarcity of stock is becoming more pronounced and 
mills are continually turning down orders for shipments 
from the coast, embargoes in the east making it impos- 
sible for the railroads to accept the cars after they are 
loaded. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is little activity in shingles. 
Stocks are low and wholly inadequate to a normal de- 
mand, which may be expected when the building season 
opens. On this account it is easy to hold prices. Dis- 
tribution of lath is fair and inquiries are excellent. Call 
for yellow pine and cypress is good. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a steady demand for shingles, 
retailers accumulating stocks for the spring building 
rush. Prices are firm and stocks are restricted, as ship- 
ments from the coast are lighter than usual. Clears are 
quoted at $3.68 and other grades at the corresponding 


‘ F F nik and after advertising in a number of trade papers Wide-awake young man for timekeeper; one with experience 
levels. Lath trade is good and prices continue firm. oe Wake te tee old ‘able. We theme thot for and knowledge ~ shorthand preferred. Address “SPRUCE 
certain sections their papers were better, but the {ILL,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Stating references and 
SHOOKS AMERICAN LUMBERMAN seems to get everywhere.” salary wanted. 
Boston, Mass.—The continued brisk demand for all WANTED-—EXPERIENCED MAN 4 


sorts of packing lumber has turned the attention of 
many small producers to the opportunities in sawing 
box boards this winter, but this apparent increased pro- 
daction is not weakening quotations. Round edge pine 
box boards, inch, sell at $22 and spruce are only $1 to $2 
cheaper. Very nice boards might bring more. Really 
good, dry pine shook, 13/16-inch, sell around $30. But 
with pine, spruce, fir and basswood frequently mixed 
in the lots offered and the quality varying greatly it is 
hard to quote. positive prices. The statement that de- 
mand is good and prices firm about covers the situation. 


COOPERAGE 


Chicago—In former years at this season the demand 
from the packing houses began to slacken as receipts of 
hogs declined. This year barrels and tierces have been 
slow since the first of the month and the prices of oil 
staves, to supply the limited demand, is taking a lower 
level. Very few white oak staves are wanted on account 
of higher prices than those asked for red oak. Circled 
oil heading is quoted higher, as most of the larger mills 
are disposing of their product on contracts and the bad 
roads in the South prevent hauling to the smaller mills. 
Very few pork staves can be sold, as the demand for 
barrels is light. Car congestion in the East prevents 
the railroads from accepting shipments of meats or coop- 





No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies o oer containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. : 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 

























A WORD TO THE WISE 
ADVERTISE 


“I beg to advise you I received a dandy position 
through your want advertisements.” 





“We have done some advertising in your paper 


“One five line advertisement secured 
that to date has netted us $640.00 profit.” 


“T will say I like the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN on ac- 
count of the ‘Want Ads’ as it has helped me to get 
a job or two.’ 


us business 





“The writer has been reading the journal for 
some twenty years and in fact owes his coming to 
the Rocky Mountain Section to an advertisement 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Just about sixteen 
years ago, quitting a job in Ohio at $12.00 per week, 
which at that time was $2.00 per week better than 
any of the other men doing the same work were 
getting from the other yards, and jumping to a place 
at $160.00 per month at Cheyenne with further in- 
creases since, so the classified want ad department 
was helpful to me at it has been to many others 
to my personal knowledge.” 





You should send your ads to the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN when you want anything, or have something 
to sell. The advantage you get by advertising is that 
the advertisement is a messenger to the very people 
who would be interested in what you want or wish 
to sell. It goes everywhere and keeps on working 
for you day by day with good results. 





Want » sell second-hand machinery ? 





WANTED-—A MAN THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
In burning charcoal; also in putting | latest kilns. State 
experience ; salary wanted. Must be a live wire. 

FOX PARK TIMBER CO., Laramie, Wyo. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SECOND MAN 
In line yard in western South Dakota. Must be capahie. in- 
dustrious and ambitious. Salary $60 per month with oppor- 
tunity for advancement. nape od in own handwriting, stating 
age, nationality, married or single, experience and references. 
dress “G. 50,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—YARD FOREMAN AT MILL 
In northern Wisconsin. One who understands grading of 
northern Hardwoods and Hemlock. Mill cutting about 15,- 
000,000 per year. Must be sober and reliable. Good wages 
for man that can handle the proposition satisfactorily. 
Address “KF, 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


TRAFFIC MANAGER WANTED 
By a large Wisconsin lumber manufacturer and_ wholesaler. 
Good town. Experienced traffic man preferred. Good chance 


for a live wire. 
Address “G. 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FOR SAWMILL IN MANITOBA 

















In the retail lumber business for position as yard man and 
assistant manager. 
I. N. R. BEATTY LUMBER CO., Morris, Ilinois. 


WANTED-EXPERIENCED DETAIL MAN 
And billing clerk for mill in Georgia doing high-class resi- 
dence work. State age, salary wanted, and give references. 
Address “KY, 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of line of country lumber yards with grain elevators in 
connection. State experience, age and salary expected, or no 
consideration will be paid to application. Communication 
will be treated confidential. 
Address “DPD, 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-AT ONCE THOROUGHLY RELIABLE 
And experienced man to make shop details and piece Dill 
all manner of high class millwork from architect’s plans 
into the factory. Must be a competent practical man. oca 
tion Little Rock, Ark. State age, experience, salary ex 
pected and name companies you have worked for. 

Address “H. 81,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED-—PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
To take charge of mill in general retail business. Must be 
eapable of detailing, laying out work and managing the 
mill. State age, experience and salary expected. 

dress “H. 55,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 




















oe : s : Want to sell locomotives, cars, rails etc.? = 
erage stock, which is the main cause for depression Want to sell boilers, engines and equipment? ee ee _ ggg el Aah ene ther 
here. Continued activity in the temperance cause thruout Want to sell electric machinery? State ex shone and salary expected 8 pee 
the country leaves a stagnant trade in whisky and beer Want to sell timber land? eiese “oH Bo re AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
barrels and stock prices for the latter are now made by Want to sell a lumber yard? . ae 2 : < : 
the buyers. If cooperage associations had regular ap- Want to sell a saw or planing mill? WANTED-—BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 


pointed ‘stave inspectors in different parts of the country, 
like the lumber and hardwood association, it would result 
in great saving to both the stave manufacturers and 
coopers. Slack staves, heading and hoops continue nor- 
mal, the few cooperage firms in flour milling cities com- 
bining to save expense. Less than ten percent of the 


Want to sell a factory? e 

You surely have something to sell; advertise in 
the Wanted & For Sale Department of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 


We can help you to secure a position. TFilers, saw- 


With some experience for retail lumber and mill work busi- 
ness in northern Ohio. Industrious and accurate. State 


salary expected. 
“H. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Address 
WANTED—MALE STENOGRAPHER 





flour is now shipped in barrels. The butter season is yers, engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, — mill- ee ee re ee ee wees Senet 
approaching and high prices are now demanded for wrights, skiddermen, loaders, buyers, inspectors, sales- 8 for oO tebe s for ® i maunt wate “ Sup it 
ash staves, which is likely to increase shipments of butter ove d bookeepers, stenographers, clerks, shipping references. Pe a a 
in boxes. Racked ash hoops are in fair demand: In- clerks, estimators, sales managers, yard foremen, mill Address “H, 86,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


quiries have fallen off for hickory flour hoops and box 
straps are declining in demand and price, say A. & H. 
Gates in their report on market conditions. 


superintendents, managers of departments. you 
want a situation or would like advancement, adver- 
tise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get returns. 
Now is the time. We reach the people. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 











WANTED—-YOUNG MAN 
Between 18 and 30 years of age who has had practical office 
experience in lumber to take care of orders and stock sheets ; 




































































Southern elm flour staves...........eeseeee 8.50 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. unlimited opportunities for advancement. Submit references. 
No, 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M.......... 4.75 to 5.25 Address “H. 87,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
-~ 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- a. 7 WANTED_COMPETENT FOREMAN 
aa ee eee Lote eeeeees . 09% — 

No. — 17% 1-inch gum heading, per set, WANTED—CHARCOAL-—SAWDUST — EXCELSIOR | For Hardwood saw mill Upper Peninsula Michigan. Must { 
© cy ASSETS ES Se es deena tee >, ee Ry In carload lots for Chicago delivery. State price, freight | have satisfactory references as to ability and character. 
eaten Galhe oak, of béndine, hd a os ee — rate, amount and time of shipment. : Address “H. 85,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
9g hg Barker eT TY ST oe ere Pee eee 1.80 to +4 THREE PRODUCTS Cco., 328 W. 37th St. Chicago. 

Yo. 1, 2 POC CUM SAVES... ovccccccccvcse 5 
Circled red oak, oil heading.......---+--.-- 81 to 88 GEORGIA TALC CO. 
TD .S55 6 s$ 0060 s0 ss 00505 0s0enee No demand Manufacturers of Tale and Soapstone Powders, Foundry 
CEN. pace cicccs ese specente css 12.00 to 12.50 Facings, Crayons and Pencils. 

ee 0 to 7.50 Main Office: ASHEVILLBH, N. C. 

arse noes po me —— 6 feet, 9inch, per M_ 9.50 to yd 

atent coiled elm hoops, 4%-foot, per M.... 5.25 COMMISSARIES USE COUPON BOOKS t 
ite Galeataseaes ate eer ee ool - epeeRe wee 4 Peo Almost everywhere now, as the most satisfactory system of WANTED—MACHINE MEN AND BENCH MEN! H 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... “05 accounting. The BEST coupon books are made in Indian- | To work in interior finish factory. Good place to work. j 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 5.50 | apolis. Send for samples and prices. ; Steady employment. | é | 
COSTES Se ea eee fe LE 60 ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapclis, Ind. ddress G. 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. i 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ 30° _ to 35 i 
Ten-round hoop barrels..........sceeseeees + 46 i 
Eight patent hoop barrels.................. 46 H 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 45 j 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... “45 | 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... 45 

BEATE De IDS 0.05 010.p xs 00.0 80 ee sh oie oe .87 to .88 

No. 1 white poh butter tub << e So: Oe 16.00 } 

2 a4 

Whisky staves os 00m Pet Movvcocositrc1 g20o {2 exon | WANTED—BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 

Red oak,ol? staves, per M...........6.. .. 86.00 to 37.00 With some experience for Retail Lumber and Mi!lwork busi- 

White oak, oil staves, per M. 40.00 te 41:00 5 in meh. Ohio. Industrious and Accurate. State WANTED—LUMBER SALESMEN 

Pork barrels, oak .......... 1.10 | salary expected. To, sell Washington and British Columbia Red Cedar Shingles 

Pork barrels, ash ....- 1.0 “H, 58,” car : : : ee 

siecle 4 ad Amirees H. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. and Washington Fir Lumber on commission basis. Good 

; WANTED—YOUNG MAN territories open. Liberal commissions paid. 
Buffalo,, N. Y.—The slack cooperage demand is light = = a “ ” 

and shops work part time only. All material holds firm Feoch Bite naar Ga Eety een Stenographer pre- Address H. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

in price and hoops are stronger. Scarcely any short Address " ““H, 80,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

——_ hoops _” a be found in the country. Much 

trouble is experienced in getting stocks shipped in from WANTED-_—BUYER TIME, LABOR AND MONEY SAVED 

: ° . 

the South and demurrage charges are frequently incurred. | Of Dressed stock acquainted with West River mills. Must Send for catalog of our special books for lumbermen. They = 
The prospects for an apple crop are uncertain, but so far | be hard worker and know grades, will make your work easier and better. Yours for the asking. Bamee 
look good. Address -“H, 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








